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PREFACE 



This Bulletin, a special issue, reproduces articles adapted from coun- 
try reports presented to a Regional Seminar on Adult Education and 
Development in Asia and Oceania, Bangkok, November 1980 (now renam- 
ed Asia and the Pacific). The articles, written according to the emphasis 
given to the topic in the particular country as well as the viewpoints of the 
particular author, shoy a wide variation in scope. 

A summary of adult and non-formal education in the region of Asia 
and the Pacific forms Section One of this issue. The summary covers not 
all of the countries reporting herein, but those 16 which had responded to 
a questionnaire sent out by Uncsco Bangkok. 

The country articles in Section Two arc supplemented by papers pre- 
sented to the Seminar from Fiji and Hong Kong. These were offered by 
participants sponsored by the Asian-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion (ASPBAE). Highlights of the articles arc given in the list below: 



Afghanistan 



Australia 



Bangladesh 



Burma 



China 



Ind 



la 



Indonesia 



Japan 



Lao People's Demo- 
cratic Republic 



some history, a national literacy campaign 
using a participatory approach; 

two programmes in New South Wales: Adult 
Education Associations and Management 
Education for Farmers; 

evaluation of part of the national literacy 
effort, adult primers, recommendations; 

national literacy campaign: functions of sub- 
committees; curriculum; training; 

history, non-formal education including pea- 
sants' education; 

field study of a national rural functional 
literacy project; 

an analysis of community education (Pen- 
mas) in the form of vocational skills appren- 
ticeship; 

two aspects of adult education— public voca- 
tional training centres and special training 
schools; also adult education for the aged; 

mass literacy activities; literacy and comple- 
mentary education in mountainous areas; 
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Malaysia : non-formal education : further education; in- 

service education;' vocational, technical and 
professional education; education for civic 
competence; a functional literacy programme 
and a work-oriented group; 

national literacy policy, a functional adult edu- 
cational programme, curriculum and training 
programme, evaluation; 

training, Maori continuing education, broad- 
casting, adult reading assistance; 

statistics, education in rural development, and 
integrated functional education; 

accreditation and equivalency, an educational 
placement test, non-formal education; 

Saemaul (New Village) education in both rural 
areas and factories; 

continuing education, testing, part-time skills, 
training and retraining; 

achievement of 90 per cent literacy, 'comple- 
mentary education* for agriculture and produc- 
tion technology; 

curriculum reform, full-time technical educa- 
tion units, adult education centres; 

curriculum and teaching materials development 
for a functional literacy and family planning 
project, disseminating information through the 
use of multi-media; 

Yavubuli rural youth movement, local resource 
centres, community radio, self-reliance, credit 
building facility; 

statistics, problems in implementing adult edu- 
cation, the role of the Association of Continu- 
ing Education; 

Three special articles on Aspects of Adult Education form Section 
Three* Section Four, the Bibliographical Supplement, is extensive. More 
titles contributed by readers would nevertheless be welcome in the Uneaco 
library in Bangkok* 
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SECTION ONE 

ADULT EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT: 
REGIONAL TRENDS 

Tht um of ttnro 

There is considerable diversity in the use of terms referring to the 
education of adults within the region. Moreover, the terms used and the 
meanings attached to them arc changing in several countries, reflecting 
change in actual policy priorities and programmes. Some countries use 
adult education or an equivalent term in a very comprehensive manner; 
others have a;prccisc and restricted meaning, such as basic education for 
adults., The term non-formal education has recently been adopted in 
several countries and can be used in more than one sense. 

The most comprehensive definition in use regionally is that for con- 
tinuing education, the preferred term in-New Zealand. This includes since 
the mid-1970s "all aspects of education after school, whether full-time or 
part-time, extramural, on-the-job, vocational or non-vocational /for? per- 
sons who are no longer full-time pupils within the primary and secondary 
school systems." While it is 'legally defined as all education, including 
vocational education, provided for persons who have left school and are 
no longer legally required to attend, strictly, it does not include education 
at a university or teachers' college, but it is sometimes used loosely, to 
mean all post-school learning." On the other hand, continuing education 
in New Zealand is sometimes used in a much narrower sense to refer to 
the updating of professional groups. The term adult education in Nc^ 
Zealand "tends to be used in common speech but it carries only the mean- 
ing of Tiobby* activities." Other terms which are used are life-long 

* This section describes trends in and functions of adult education in Asia and the 
Pacific, and was prepared by the Unesco Regional Office for Education with the cc 
operation of the Asia-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE) on the 
basis of information and data received from 16 Member States in the region responding 
to a questionnaire sent by this Office* Their contribution is acknowledged with appre- 
ciation. The Member States are: Afghanistan, Australia, Bangladesh, China, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Republic of 
Korea, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Sri Lanka, Thailand and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. < ~ 
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Adult education in countries of the region 



education, second-chance education and community education. The last 
of these tends to mean non-vocational, self-enrichment courses, but some- 
times also means something quite different: "an emphasis within primary 
and secondary education, e.g. alternative or open schools." One categor- 
ization of-differcnt kinds of adult or continuing education programmes 
under discussion in New Zealand classifies six types: adult basic education; 
community education; general-interest education; academic-technical edu- 
cation; vocational training; and business and professional continuing edu- 
cation programmes. 

The usage employed by New Zealand in contributing to this survey— 
"all post-compulsory schooling including university, professional, techni- 
cal and community"— is thus wider than almost any other usage in the 
region. Another very wide usage is that of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR). This however excludes formal basic education at what- 
ever level: "Adult .education is understood as an education of adult mem- 
bers of the society who need upgrading of their general or professional 
education. . . The following terminology is used in relation to adult edu- 
cation in the USSR— general adult education, continuing education, pro- 
fessional upgrading." 

Sri Lanka is one of those countries where non-formal education has 
come into use during the past decade, whereas adult education has been in 
use from the 1940s. The scope of non-formal education is very compre- 
hensive in terms of learning objectives, individuals and groups to be reach- 
ed, and methods employed. "Adult education can be defined as the provi- 
sion of learning experiences relevant to national objectives and the felt 
needs, personal, social, economic and political of all above school-going 
age in the community, with the participation of all agencies, organizations 
and institutions in the country, both formal and non-formal." Strictly 
speaking, as in New Zealand, the term thus embraces all post-school age 
education, whether within or outside the formal system. Another term 
which has been introduced into Sri Lanka very recently is total education, 
in the name of the newly-formed national non-governmental adult educa- 
tion association. 

Another country where there is recent change of scope and under- 
standing is India. "With the launching of the National Adult Education 
Programme on 2 October 1978 the term ... is now better understood. It 
takes into account various aspects: out-of-school education for adults, 
oral and written and audio-visual ways of imparting knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes and values to adults, and it also includes numerous subjects in very 
different fields such as literacy, vocational training, civic, professional edu- 
cation, economic education, cultural development . . . Adult education in 

ii - - 
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Adult education and development: regional trends 

India is now considered one of the means to the full development of the 
personality of an individual; It is looked upon as a method of human re- 
source development including literacy, functional development and crea- 
tion of awareness among the poor regarding their inherent power to deter- 
mine their own destinies." 

Several other countries adopt quite clear and comprehensive defi- 
nitions which exclude formal post-school education. Thus Afghanistan 
lists non-formal education, adult education, national literacy campaign 
and functional literacy, all of which end up with one definition: "the non- 
traditional education given to adults and out-of-school children composed 
of teaching the 3Rs, vocational skill development and social awareness." 
This differs from definitions cited so far in the explicit inclusion of chil- 
dren who arc outside of formal schooling. Much more restricted is the 
meaning employed in neighbouring Pakistan, which is at the other end of 
the spectrum from New Zealand and Sri Lanka, being limited to adult 
basic education: '"the term adult education in Pakistan is used for educa- 
tion for adults to learn literacy and other vocational occupational skills to 
which they did not have access and opportunity from the age they could 
attend school." 

Bangladesh, in explaining its pilot project in adult education launch- 
ed in 1964 and the mass education and literacy campaigns being launched 
this year, refers in the pilot project to 'literacy, numeracy, and knowl- 
edge of modem agriculture, health care and nutrition, population control, 
co-operative societies and economic development and planned family 
living to out-of-school adults, both male and female, of age group 1 1-45 
years." The mass education programme emphasizes these and other 
aspects of national development, and is directed at ten million illiterate 
people aged 15--45. While the scope of objectives and subject-matter is 
thus wide the target group corresponds to that employed by Unesco in its 
present (1976) definition of adult education: "persons regarded as adult 
by the society." Nepal includes within adult education: adult education; 
non-formal education; life-long education; oral education; agricultural 
education; and health education. 

As in Sri Lanka, so in several other countries, the term non-formal 
education has tended to displace adult education recently. Among those 
replying to the survey, Thailand now uses this as the official team, with 
the replacement of an Adult Education Division by a Non-Formal Educa- 
tion Department in the Ministry; the term non-formal education "covers 
any experience or activity which has been organized for out-of-school 
populations with the aim to promote better academic knowledge and 
skills so that the people can achieve an appropriate standard of living and 
lead a productive life within the community." 

iii 
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The term non-formal education "is now jn current use in Indonesia, 
but there are several terms that have the same meaning. The authority 
under whom non-formal education activities are administered is the Direc- 
torate-General, Out of School Education, Youth and Sports, but the 
directorate responsible for non- formal education is called community edu- 
cation (pendidikan masyarakat). The term adult education is understood 
but is not usually used." In nearby Papua New Guinea, coming from a 
different tradition, "the term that adopted a couple jof years ago as a 
result of Government development strategy is non-formal education," 
understood to embrace all kinds of education of adults. 

China also employs a wide understanding in terms of content and 
purposes, as well as emphasizing the evolution from more specific to wider 
objectives with the reduction of illiteracy. "In China, adult education is 
so far defined as worker-peasant education. As the first step (the New 
China) took measures to make literate those in-service adults who had 
been deprived of the right to education. Then it went on to impart scien- 
tific and technical knowledge to adults with different educational back- 
ground in order to make them meet the needs of the social and produc- 
tion development . . ." The content of worker-peasant education covers 
"literacy, know-how and scientific knowledge, and Marxism-Leninism, 
sociology (including moral education) as well." China thus makes explicit 
reference to civic and political education, which is included among the 
objectives in many countries although net always specifically in the defini- 
tions (Singapore for example is well known for its civic education cam- 
paigns on differentaspects of city living). 

The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam also identifies the evolving pur- 
poses and priority of adult education with an emphasis upon it's reaching 
back to the birth of the Democratic Republic. Since then "the educa- 
tional branch for adults, together with education work in general-which 
at the beginning, was just a movement for liquidation of illiteracy, is now 
in full swing and becomes an educational branch within a relatively com- 
prehensive sy tern. The term 'adult education', usually called in our coun- 
try 'complementary education', means enriching knowledge to the degree 
of general education for those adults (17 or 18-years-oId upward) who 
have jobs in the society, no matter who they are, peasants, handicraftsmen, 
workers, managers or professional cadres, with a view to creating condi- 
tions to increase labour productivity, work and fighting effectiveness in 
their task of building socialism and defending the Fatherland. . ." 

Whereas the emphasis in these cases is on work-oriented and other 
functional education, including education for national integration and 
security, some countries with different systems have more diffuse aims, 

iv 
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Adult education and development: regional trends 

which is reflected also in the less-planned and centrally-directed provision 
through the Government sector. In the cases of Japan and the Republic 
of Korea there is also difference over terminology. In the Republic of 
Korea, adult education is referred to as planned educational activities 
which are conducted for adults out of school. It is usually called social 
education. In the Republic of Korea there have been two words such as 
social education and adult education simultaneously. But the emphasis 
has been given to social education rather than adult education. . . Social 
education has covered such educational activities as out-of-school educa- 
tion as well as cultural activities for youth and adults without reference to 
school education. So it deals with outof-school youth and adults. Social 
education in the Republic of Korea has covered Saemaul education {new 
community education) the social function of education, air and corres- 
pondence programme, agricultural programmes, skill programmes and 
adult education." 

"In Japan, adult education is generally included in social education 
aimed at adults. In this case 'social education* means 'all systematic edu- 
cational activities (including physical education and recreation activities) 
of mainly youth and adults, excluding those of school curricula'. Adult 
education is divided into two sectors, i.e., formal and non-formal." (This 
should be distinguished from the other use of 'non-formal* mentioned 
above, in countries like Papua New Guinea, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
which includes all of adult education and may include in some countries 
children's education as well). "As for formal education, there is, for 
example, the entrance of general adults into graduate schools. As for non- 
formal adult education, there are those promoted and encouraged by thr 
public sectors and those organized by private institutions . . Japan is 
one of those countries which includes recreational activities explicitly in 
its definition of adult education or social education, as do other heavily 
urbanized and industrialized societies. 

The explanation of usage in Australia suggests that adult education 
connotes for many people "the liberal arts tradition" and for others "it 
means hobby, craft, leisure activities." Non-formal education, where it is 
used at all, means education beyond the formal system "and particularly 
the innovative programmes." Continuing education "has been widely 
adopted by universities, colleges of advanced education and community- 
sponsored organizations. It may be viewed as a means of updating the 
older term 'adult education'. It generally refers to non-credit programmes 
(i.e. no degree or diploma), for a wide range of clients." Other terms men- 
tioned as being in wide use and having specific meanings arc community 
education, recurrent education, further education, and post-secondary 
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education. This last term, like continuing education as it is used in New 
Zealand, may present an approach to removing the rather artificial dichot- 
omies between credit and non-credit and between vocational, and non- 
vocational education. 

Regional diversity and common trends 

To some extent countries can be grouped in terms of how they con- 
ceive adult education, according to their economic circumstances and 
their political systems. Some with clearly planned economics, and others 
with deliberately conceived national development plans, approach adult 
education in a deliberate way for what.it can contribute to national devel- 
opment from a human resource perspective. Such an approach may be 
discerned in Bangladesh, China, Lidia, Republic of Vict Nam, Sri Lanka 
and the USSR, among those countries contributing to this survey. At the 
other extreme are countries such as Australia, Japan and New Zealand, 
with other mixed economics and political-economic systems sitting some- 
what in between. In countries like Malaysia and Singapore the distinction 
made between adult and vocational education further diffuses the 
situation. 

Another way of grouping member countries in their adult education 
efforts is in terms of the prominence given to literacy in their adult educa- 
tion programmes, which reflects the level of illiteracy and the degree of 
concern about it in each country. Countries such as Afghanistan, Bangla- 
desh, Nepal and Pakistan lay heavy stress on literacy, although none 
equates adult education with literacy, as tended to be common in a num- 
ber of countries a few years ago. Some countries stress both literacy and 
other objectives, or suggest that literacy has receded in relative importance 
in recent times; such mixed situations are found in China, India, Indonesia 
and Thailand. Less stress still is placed on literacy work in Papua New 
Guinea, Sri- Lanka and other countries where it is thought to be largely 
eradicated, such as Australia, Japan, New Zealand, the Republic of Korea, 
the Republic of Viet Nam and the USSR: in some of these countries there 
is a renewed concern on an increasing scale with adult illiteracy where 
once it was thought to have been eradicated. 

Whereas there are obvious groupings of countries on the kinds of 
criteria indicated above, this survey indicates that it would be unwise to 
make assumptions about their approach to-and priorities in adult educa- 
tion, because of the dynamic, rapidly changing situation which is found in 
many places. Diversity becomes evident also when one considers adult 
education activity taking place outside the direct provision of the Ministry 
of Education but still within the Government sector. 

vi 
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Adult education and development: regional trends 

While adult non- formal education has increasingly been recognized 
by Governments as a distinctive sector within Ministries of Education, and 
administrative arrangements made accordingly, adult education activities 
are also recognized as taking place in or through other Ministries. Minis- 
tries of Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Health, Social Welfare and Family 
Planning are commonly responsible for significant extension work which 
is administratively quite distinct from the work of the Ministries of Educa- 
tion. Some countries have mechanisms for co-ordination of effort by 
different Ministries, such as a high-level Council, but the distribution of 
responsibility for adult education programmes of different kinds among 
many different agencies makes it difficult to survey the broad adult educa- 
tion field, as well as presenting national planners with a problem. Much of 
the data surveyed here relates only to the work of Ministi*es of Education. 
This seriously undcr-represcnts both the need for adult education in the 
service of development and what is being done by development-oriented 
Ministries and other agencies in response to that need, and towards 
national development. 

Some questionnaire replies refer only to the work of the Ministry of 
Education or its relevant department, division, bureau or office. Some 
countries call attention to the programmes oPadult education of different 
Ministries, such, as Agriculture, Health, Welfare and Family Planning in 
Bangladesh, and Panchayat, Health and Agriculture in Nepal. In the latter 
the National Mass Literacy Council formulates non-formal education 
policy and co-ordinates different governmental and non-gpvernmental 
activities. Sri La^ka also has a co-ordination machinery and acknowledges 
the role of other Departments, as does Papua New Guinea, which under 
the decentralized governmental system stresses co-ordination at the pro- 
vincial level. The Ministry of Planning is described as responsible for co- 
ordination in Afghanistan, with other Ministries being involved, and India's 
National Adult Education Programme involves linkages with other Minis- 
tries and co-ordination through Advisory Boards of Adult Education. In 
Indonesia the activities of other Ministries such as Agriculture, Health and 
Social Affairs arc not seen as part of the business of the Directorate of 
Community Education (Penmas), and the Vietnamese response relates 
only to the work of the Ministry of Education. 

Some countries, where there is little or no overall adult education 
policy, strategy and programme provision from the Ministry of Education, 
such as Australia, Japan, the Republic of Korea, emphasize however that 
each Department has its own adult education training programmes, 
whether as extension or for its own administrative purposes. No doubt in 
other countries such work would be defined as 'in-housc* training and 
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staff development and not thought of as part of adult education related to 
national development planning* 

Rather than a single spectrum along which countries car be ranged 
for an an Jysis of their adult education systems (such as least developed to 
most highly industrialized) a number of intersecting dimensions may be 
recognized. Countries do tend to group according to their levelof indus- 
trialization, or proportion of rural compared with urban population, and 
this approximates but does not precisely match the extent to which illiter- 
acy is a major preoccupation for adult educators and development plan- 
ners. Different political and economic systems provide another dimension 
for analysis, which also approximates to but does not fully explain or cor- 
respond with different views about responsibility for and management of 
adult education, and different ideas about co-ordination and the role of 
the non-government sector* 

National development planning 

Most countries in the region have a national development plan, and 
those responsible for adult education appear at least in a general way to be 
aware of the plan and the responsibilities and procedures in relation to it. 
It L not always so clear how adult education plans and programmes relate 
to the different objectives in the development plan, and there appears to 
be little evidence to suggest that adult education is conceived and used as 
a support service in relation to development objectives and programmes 
other than for education itself. If adult education is more directly and 
effectively to :>erve development purposes it may be important to ask 
whether and how it can be more directly integrated into the work of such 
Ministries as Health, Industry and Agriculture* 

Some countries have practised national development planning for 
many years, while for others it is more recent. The USSR is now in its 
tenth five-year plan period, and it also employs longer term plans as well 
as one year plans. The state plan on economic and social development is 
under the responsibility of the State Planning Commission of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR (GOSPLAN).. The major task of the present 
plan is the further elevation of the living standard of the people based on 
improving the national economy, science and technology. The Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam is in the last year of its second five-year plan, and 
also employs long-term and annual plans. The responsibility rests with the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam State Plan Committee which ^is under the 
Government Council. 

The Republic of Korea launched its first national development plan 
in 1964; the fourth such economic development plan, prepared by the 
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Economic Planning Board, is for the period 1977-1981. In Japan, the 
Prime Minister's Office is responsible for the Third Comprehensive 
National Development Plan (ten years from 1977) and the new Economic 
and Social Seven-Year Plan, 1979-1985. Thailand's present five-year plan, 
the responsibility of the National, Social and Economic Development 
Board, ends in 1981. Indonesia's Third Five-Year Plan (Repclita HI) runs 
to 1984; its priority is economic dcvelopmcnt stressing agricultural self- 
sufficiency together with industrial development to attain balance in the 
country's economic structure. "In line with the economic development, 
political, social, cultural and other development will also be pushed for- 
ward in proportion to the progress achieved in.thc economic sector." Ac- 
cording to the Basic Policy of National Development the goal is the devel- 
opment of a wholesome individual and of all Indonesian society. 

Afghanistan started its first five year national development plan in 
1979. The Ministry of Planning is the responsible body. Bangladesh had a 
two year plan which commenced in mid-1978 and was prepared by the 
National Economic Council, the Ministry of Planning, and the different 
concerned Ministries and Directorates, for instance the Directorate of 
Technical Education and the Ministry of Education. Nepal's sixth five 
year plan period started in July 1980; it is prepared by the National Plan- 
ning Commission and give major priority to agriculture, with substantial 
priority also to education. 

In Pakistan the five-year plan (1978-83) is prepared by the Planning 
Division in collaboration and consultation with the different concerned 
Ministries, Divisions and Departments. Sri Lanka's Medium Term Invest- 
ment Programme spans five-years (1979-83) and is the responsibility of all 
the sectoral ministries as well as the National Planning Division of the Min- 
istry of Finance and Planning. Its priorities are: full employment; increas- 
ing the GNP; improving the quality of life particularly in the rural areas; 
and reducing pressure on the balance of payments. Papua New Guinea's 
national development plan, produced by the National Planning Office, 
gives highest priority to rural development, since the country is predomi- 
nantly rural. 

India also stresses the removal of unemployment and the needs of 
the poorest sections of the population, together with the "provision by 
the State of the basic needs including clean drinking water, adult literacy 
elementary education, health care, rural roads and rural housing. Highest 
priority has been given to area planning for Integrated Rural Development 
in which agricultural production and cottage and small-scale industries 
find a place of importance. Distributive justice is also given priority and it 
is stated that it is only the vigilance of the poor which will ensure that the 
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benefits of various laws, policies and schemes designed to benefit them 
will produce their intended effect." India's present medium term plan 
spans the period 1978-83 and is shaped by the Planning Commission in 
consultation with the different Ministries. 

Nation*: planning and adult education 

National development planning arrangements have been described in 
some detail since it is not possible to consider planning for educational 
development, and the role of adult education in national development and 
national planning, in a vacuum. As we turn to educational development 
planning the position becomes less clear in a number of countries. In 
some cases educational development is clearly linked with other develop- 
ment objectives, while in others the national education plan appears to 
stand more independently. If there are direct links between educational 
objectives and national socio-economic development objectives they are 
not made so explicit. On the whole the links appear most clear and direct 
in the more rural and less economically developed countries, and least 
explicit in highly complex, differentiated, industrialized societies. 

In Bangladesh education is given a clear priority, second only to agri- 
culture. Great importance is also now assigned to adult education, which 
is treated as equally important with primary education in the two-year 
master plan (1978-80) within the National Education Development Plan. 
This represents a shift in emphasis from higher to basic education for the 
removal of illiteracy, declared as the second phase of the on-going 
'National Revolution for Development'. Afghanistan's national Five Year 
Education jj jpment Plan started in 1979, also gives highest priority to 
the eradication of illiteracy, with a starting literacy rate estimated at 5 per 
cent. 'The government of Afghanistan assigns priority to the eradication 
of illiteracy among its people in the shortest possible time. . . Literacy is 
recognized as one of the major factors regarding socio-economic progress 
and people's active participation in the national development of Afghan- 
istan/' 

India also has an Education Development Plan, although major re- 
sponsibility for programme preparation and implementation in adult edu- 
cation rests with the State Governments. "Exclusion of a vast majority of 
the people from the process of education is considered to be the most 
disturbing aspect of educational and social planning." The emphasis on 
the predicament of and participation by the poor, and on integrated rural 
development, explains the significance now accorded to adult education in 
India's approach to development. Adult education now forms part of the 
Minimum Needs Programme and there is stress upon agricultural produc- 
tion and cottage and small-scale industries. The Farmer's Functional 
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Literacy Programme, dating from 1968, supported national socio-econ- 
omic objectives, "an effort to translate the concept of linking education 
to development, particularly for increasing production into practice;" 
that scheme is now incorporated into the National Adult Education Pro- 
gramme, launched in October 1978, which "also strongly supports the 
country's socio-economic and cultural objectives. It is visualized as a 
means to bring about a fundamental change in the process of socio-econ- 
omic development; from a situation in which the poor remain passive 
spectators at the fringe of the development activity to being enabled to be 
at its centre, and as active participants." 

India thus displays a very clear rationale for adult education as a key 
component in development planning, with an implied approach or meth- 
odology for mobilizing the poor. "From the point of view of social and 
economic planning the main justification for the National Adult Educa- 
tion Programme is that it can involve in the process of development the 
vast masses of illiterate and poor people that have remained deprived. 
That this is possible has been shown by the performance of several pro- 
jects. It has also been shown that if a proper environment is created, if 
the organizers of the programme arc serious and linkage with development 
programmes is visible, the inert and illiterate masses respond to the call 
with simplicity and enthusiasm. . . Education and organization of the 
poor are that catalytic element which stimulates the process of develop- 
ment aimed at amelioration of the condition of the deprived masses." 

The Plans of a number of other countries stress the link between a 
national educational development plan and socio-economic development. 
In Sri Lanka "the present policy is aimed at equipping the young school- 
leaver, and older adults, with the knowledge, skills and attitudes to enable 
them to make a substantial contribution to national development." "The 
need for technical/vocational education for the large number of school 
drop-outs and the dissemination of information and knowledge among 
adults has been accepted as a matter of policy." This is seen as applying 
not only through the recently created adult education unit in the Ministry 
of Education but through agricultural, industrial and other agencies as 
welinfce emphasis in Papua New Guinea, as in India, on rural develop- 
ment, is seen as implying a high priority for adult education for people's 
effective involvement in the development process, although the policy 
does not fully commit itself to this in practice. The emphasis in Nepal is 
upon importing education at grass-roots level, and the Adult Education 
Programme is intended to contribute to socio-economic improvement. 

Thailand's four-year national education plan (1978-81) sets educa- 
tional priorities to accord with National Development Plan objectives. 
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This embodies expansion of non-formal education to cover the whole 
kingdom "for the sake of equality and fairness and to meet popular 
demano. This type of education should include vocational training and 
should emphasize the teaching of subjects which arc relevant to local 
needs. . . The State shall endeavour to make education accessible to the 
poor, the physically, mentally and socially handicapped as well as to the 
educationally disadvantaged." 

Indonesia's educational planning appears to be essentially similar: 
"the focus. . . is on spreading the equity of educational opportunity of 
basic education in accordance with compulsory education, providing skill 
suitable for the environment and improving technical education and pro- 
fessional skill to achieve skilled people as development component." The 
education plan stresses basic education for all through both primary 
school and NFE systems, as docs that of Bangladesh, with emphasis also 
upon the 'wholesome individual', a productive and responsible citizen 
whose full potential is realized, at "the centre of development's efforts." 
Education is seen as inseparable from science and technology, from social 
science, from culture and spiritual norms, or from the development of in- 
formation. Popular participation in development can be mobilized 
through three channels: apart from formal and non-formal education 
there are the mass media and traditional folk media, and "the social poli- 
tical channel by means of political education to foster democratic prac- 
tices and constitutional life, directed towards members of the community 
as well as cadres of political parties." 

The new paradigm of development, as it is sometimes called, appears 
in these national educational development plans with their stress on popu- 
lar participation and the needs of the poorest sectors of society. The 
Indonesian situation calls attention also to political education and partici- 
pation as a citizen (as distinct from a producer), which appears as a theme 
in education development purposes elsewhere* Pakistan's adult education 
programmes "are focused on overall socio-economic development of the 
country." Specifically for 1980 major socio-economic objectives corre- 
lated with adult education activities are: teaching of literacy and numer- 
acy; creation of awareness of different socio-economic problems and 
development issues; and teaching skills to make the population productive. 
The National Education Policy envisages nine objectives, the first four of 
which relate to good membership of and practice within the Pakistani 
nation and the universal Muslim Ummah; other objectives include full 
individual development, including different minorities, to participate in 
overall national effort, and then literacy and productive skills, including a 
capacity for life-long learning, to ensure a self-reliant and secure national 
future. 
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In the Republic of Korea an educational development plan was 
formally incorporated into national economic development planning from 
1967. The educational development plan sub-plan for the 1977-81 plan 
period lists nine implementation programmes. The eighth of these, replen- 
ishing adult or soci<*l education, contains ten specific policies within its 
implementation programme concerning resources, facilities and arrange- 
ments for youth and adult training and education. 

In China "the people's government always prepares strategics for 
worker peasant education in light of the national socio-economic develop- 
ment. At present we arc striving to achieve the following objectives: in 
rural areas, to liquidate illiteracy among adolescents in marginal regions 
within three-five years and to give priority to primary and secondary tech- 
nical education in regions without illiteracy; in cities, to universalize 
secondary technical education and to develop higher education in fac- 
tories, mines and enterprises." 

The USSR educational objectives arc part of the State Five-Year 
Plan: "to increase the efficiency of public funds; to improve the working 
conditions of the working people, making it possible to upgrade the edu- 
cational and professional background; to elevate the educational and cul- 
tural level of the people, to improve their social life and cultural activities; 
on the basis of industrialization of the agricultural production to reduce 
the difference in the living conditions of the people of the cities and the 
people of the rural areas." Again, the relation to socio-economic objec- 
tives is clear by implication. The role of adult education is suggested by 
various Five-Year Plan objectives "to encourage further development and 
improvement of the education in accordance with the requirements of the 
modern science and technology, economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment. . . to improve the quality of the in-shop training. To improve the 
work of the evening vocational schools. . ." 

Education, including adult education, "is considered as one of the 
important factors of the planning" in Japan's National Development Plan. 
However, "adult education. . . is directed to both the improvement of the 
overall quality and welfare of the people and the improvement of particu- 
lar ability /skill of the citizens. All these endeavours will contribute to the 
development of the society in general. Therefore, it does not support any 
particular economic, political or social objectives." "It is difficultto pin- 
point any of the country's socio-economic, political and cultural objec- 
tives which have been strongly supported by adult education program- 
mes." The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam also presents educational devel- 
opment objectives initially in a rather general way, as the opportunity for 
all to leam in equality. Following the eradication of illiteracy the emphasis 
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for adult education is on enriching the knowledge for the main cadns and 
for young people outstanding in production and fighting, also preventing 
relapse into illiteracy and achieving basic education for all working people. 
The country also emphasizes the important functional role of adult edu- 
cation in the political tasks of liberation and reconstruction. 

In Australia and New Zealand, much of the work of adult education 
may be seen as a response to economic and social needs identified as poli- 
tical priorities, such as retraining and vocationally oriented school-to-work 
transition programmes in Australia. Recent official reports on ethnic 
(immigrant) communities and on education and training have highlighted 
development problems. New Zealand attempted a major Educational 
Development Conference in 1973/74 with the participation of many thou- 
sands of citizens* 

It may be seen that in many countries, though not in all, adult educa- 
tion is perceived as having a direct relationship with and part in national 
development planning. At the level of particular arrangements, however, 
the linkage is clear and close in some instances, especially where illiteracy 
is seen as a major obstacle to development, while in other cases the rela- 
tionship is a more general one. In the latter castes arrangements and modes 
tend, correspondingly, to be described rather more generally. 

Thus in Papua New Guinea it is envisaged that adult education pro- 
grammes in the 1980s will be geared towards the development of skills for 
rural development in all spheres. In Afghanistan planning was through the 
General Agency for Literacy Campaign of the Ministry of Education, 
which co-ordinated and integrated the plans of each different organization 
for the approval of the Ministry of Planning. "Socio-economic and socio- 
cultural measures like land-reform, abolition-of-dowry, enrolment of far- 
mers in co-operative, settlement of nomadic population, promotion of 
people's languages, etc. are assumed to be closely correlated with large 
scale adult education. . 

In Bangladesh adult education is seen as contributing since 1970 to 
these socio-economic, political and cultural objectives: "creation of sclf- 
awarcness and self-reliance in adults; to help them develop leadership to 
identify and solve their personal and social problems together; to develop 
acsthetical and ethical values in them; to help them develop appropriate 
attitudes, skills and knowledge for economic development and healthy 
living. The Five Year Non-Formal Education Scheme and the Mass Edu- 
cation Programme, building on the earlier pilot project, arc seen, as well as 
reducing illiteracy, as developing "attitudes, skills, knowledge and values 
suitable for healthy living, increased production and economic advance- 
ment" during4he 1980s. 
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In the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, very specific agricultural, 
industrial, trade and social welfare targets "demand from adult education 
vigorous development together with the raising of learning quality so as to 
help improving management and increasing labour productivity." Sri 
Lanka also refers to specific agricultural and industrial objectives, as well 
as to enlightening adults regarding their obligations and benefits as "citi- 
zens, producers and consumers and creating opportunities for self-aware- 
ness, self-reliance, leading to participation in development," through multi- 
agency support under a programme initiated by the Education Ministry. 
Nepal, reporting high priority to non-formal and adult education thin 
the national education sy*icm, has a major thrust towards the rural popu- 
lation literacy as the first target, with other emphasis on social studies, 
health, agricultural know-how, culture and family planning. The curricu- 
lum is designed to yield benefit in working life as well as day-to-day 
business. 

Indonesia, which identifies the rural and urban poor with no cduca- 
tion-or who dropped out of the formal systcm-as the primary target 
group, has as a strategy for non-formal education under the present Plan: 
"encouraging each community's potential for providing learning activities; 
encouraging people to learn in learning groups that use local learning re- 
sources; and encouraging educated people, to become learning resources to 
help other people." Here the emphasis is more on the educational 
methods, and underlying philosophy, to contribute to development objec- 
" tives than on direct articulation with other development programmes. 
Thailand similarly lists various media and methods to be employed, includ- 
ing co-ordination of effort of different agencies and mobilization of com- 
munity resources, and Japan nominates as the general priorities of adult 
education: "to provide various learning opportunities in response to the 
learning needs of every life-stage of the people; to promote the usage of 
audio-visual aids and systematic development of educational facilities; and 
to expand and develop leaders in the field of adult education." 

New Zealand mentions no specific arrangements for integrated adult 
education programmes within a national development plan, but lists a 
number of voluntary and statutory bodies which contribute in different 
ways, such as the Vocational Training Council's some 26 Industry Train- 
ing Boards (similar to those found in Australia), the National Council of 
Adult Education, the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council, the Department of 
Maori Affairs, and others. 
Adult education and tha total education system 

One important question concerns the relation - ttween adult educa- 
tion and the formal education or school system. Jomctimes there is 
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reference to both a formal and a non-formal system; or, alternatively, to a 
formal system to which adult, non-formal education provides educational 
alternatives. These may be conceived as in some way rival to the formal 
system (even as a rival 'system'), or as more flexible and experimental 
alternatives which might facilitate diversification of forma 1 education, or 
as a temporary expedient substituting for formal education until the latter 
can be extended to every group and sector of the population. Rather than 
thinking of the formal system and a non-formal alternative system it is 
desirable to think of a total education system or the totality of educa- 
tional provision, within which different modes and approaches arc found. 

Different Asian countries have different administrative arrangements 
and see adult (or non-formal) education as more or less separate or inte- 
grated. In Nepal "adult education has been conceived and organized 
separately through an Adult Education Division." Pakistan organizes adult 
education separately, but the physical facilities of the formal education 
system are used. Generally in the Republic of Korea "adult or social edu- 
cation programmes are organized separately from the formal education in 
the field of voluntary organization for social cuueation (such as YMCA, 
YWCA, 4H Club, boy and girl scout, Red Cross for Youth, adult class- 
room)." Papua New Guinea has a Non-Formal Education Section in the 
Department of Education, and attempts arc made to open up its Voca- 
tional Centres to the community, as also the institutions of formal educa- 
tion; the trend seems to be towards greater interaction between non- 
formai education and the school system. 

Likewise Thailand has a separate Non-Formal Education Department: 
"however the linkage between the Department of NFE and other related 
institutions has been established to co-ordinate in the fields of personnel, 
curriculum, monitoring, and evaluation." Indonesia also has administra- 
tive separation with a distinct directorate but in the village formal and 
non-formal education activities "have close mutual co-operation. For 
example a school teacher might act as a tutor, a classroom might be used 
for non-formal education." And in Japan, following the 1949 Social Edu- 
cation Law, the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture has under- 
taken the advancement of measures for encouraging the various types of 
social education services. 

Thus in many countries adult, social or non-formal education is part 
of the responsibility of the Ministry of Education, though with a separate 
unit or directorate for implementation. In some cases the integration into 
a total education system is much more complete. Worker-peasant educa- 
tion is a component of nationaKeducation in China; "as a continuation 
and a complement to the formal school education, its task is to impart 
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knowledge to workers and peasants and to train specialists. The govern- 
ments and departments at all levels always k*:p in mind the potentialities 
of adult education when they work out overall strategies of school educa- 
tion. They also make relevant worker-peasant education plans to rein- 
force formal education. . ." 

In the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam adult education is "not separ- 
ated from formal education" but is "pxrt and parcel in all fields." Thus 
adult education is planned along with kindergartens, maternity classes, 
and general and specialized education in long-term State planning; it is 
under the centralized management of the Education Ministry, provincial 
and city education services, and district and village education committees; 
the curriculum content is based on that of general education but adjusted 
to conform to the needs of adult learners; the staffing, and some of the 
buildings, of adult education is as for the regular school system. 

In the USSR there is a "diversified system of education," one import- 
ant element of which is adult education. Sri Lanka sees general formal 
education as "fundamental to the whole education system" and remain- 
ing so for the foreseeable future: "but the need for non-formal education 
has been realized in view of the incapacity of the formal system to make 
an effective impact on development." Adult education "is based on the 
utilization of the resources of the formal system," which reflects in plan- 
ning, administration, content, teaching personnel, funds and buildings. 
And in neighbouring India "univcrsalization of elementary education and 
of adult literacy arc considered mutually inter-dependent," but adult 
education "at present is conceived and organized separately": the NAEP 
contains provision for separate infrastructure determined and formulated 
apart from the formal system. 

India, Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand are among countries in 
which in recent years adi'It (or non-formal) education has received signifi- 
cant impetus which reflects in new planning and implementing arrange- 
ments. In Afghanistan and Bangladesh also, as in Pakistan, new machin- 
eries and Plan allocations reflect a heightened awareness of the role of 
adult education in national development, and have heralded increased re- 
source allocation to this area. In New Zealand (as in several similar West- 
ern countries) "the non-vocational aspects of adult education. . . has gen- 
erally bcen^ regarded as a low priority and has not been well resourced," 
although concern with economic and technological change and resulting 
unemployment has led to increased resource allocation to vocational re- 
training. "Any changes in financial allocations for adult education over 
the past decade have been the result of academic and social concerns. 
These concerns include: questioning of the tendency of secondary schools 
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to prepare students for either academic study or employment, unemploy- 
ment especially of school-leavers, and women re-entering the work force 
and needing retraining. For educational reasons as well as financial ones, 
the policy has been that programmes should be local and regional where 
possible, utilizing community financial and personnel resources, with 
central government prnviding co-ordination, financial support, back-up 
services, but as little direct control as possible.** 

In Japan it was suggested by the Social Education Council as early as 
1971 that rapid social change implied new needs for adult education: 
"since social conditions have undergone changes as the result of the pro- 
gress of industrialization and internationalization of society, the birth of 
an information-intensive society, the increase of the population in the 
upper age brackets, the concentration of population in urban areas, the in- 
crease in the proportion of nuclear families, the elevation of the level of 
the nation*s educational career and so forth, there is a greater necessity for 
studying what social education should be like in the future.** 

Allocations for adult education within education budgets 

There is thus a somewhat different rationale for enhancing the role 
and status of adult education in the more industrialized (and post-indus- 
trial) societies than in the predominantly rural and less literate societies, 
although each derives from the need for national social and economic 
development in one form or another. In some countries there has already 
been a political and planning response to perceived need for adult educa- 
tion in development; in others the position is that adult educators and 
perhaps other social planners are advancing a case which has not yet had 
practical effect in terms of policy and resource allocation. 

It is not always possible to know what resources arc being allocated 
to adult education in member countries, although the trend in each coun- 
try i \ more easily discernible. There are different vbws from country to 
country as to how adult education will fare in the 1980s: in some coun- 
tries there is no doubt that financial allocations will further increase; in 
others there is more uncertainty. 

Again, care must be exercised in quoting what countries define as 
financial allocations to adult education, because of the different scop * of 
this term. Also allocation from within government expenditure, or as a 
proportion of the Ministry of Education budget, is not the same as total 
expenditure from all sources on all forms of adult education in the coun- 
try. With these reservations, the following are data about financial resour- 
ces and trends in the different countries. 
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In China, the proportion of the education budget allocated to 
peasant education at one N stage was as high as 3.8 per cent, but recently it 
has been around one per cent, this money being used for full-time teacher 
wages, spare-time teacher allowances, and textbooks. It is noted that this 
represents only a small part of the total expenditure on adult education 
within China because of contributions from other sources such as workers, 
peasants and enterprises. In Papua New Guinea figures arc not accessible 
except that in 1976-77 , 0.03 per cent of the education budget went to 
adult education, and the position has not improved since then. The 1980s 
are seen as a period of great potential but it remains to be seen if this will 
be realized. 

Sri Lanka has seen an eight-fold increase in the allocation to adult 
. education, from the minisculc 250,000 rupees of 1975 to 2,175,000 of 
1979, but this is still estimated as only 0.12 per cent of the total educa-* 
tion budget (which is about 25 per cent of all government expenditure); 
'like a drop in the ocean whcn*comparcd with the total expenditure on 
formal education." About 0.1 per cent of the Nepalcsc Ministry of Edu- 
cation budget is for adult education; it is pointed out that the Ministries 
of Health, Agriculture and Panchayat also have adult education budgets 
which are separate and additional. 

Separate figures are not available for adult education through other 
ministries. In the Republic of Korea 'Hinfortunatcly it is impossible to 
estimate total government expenditure for adult education, because each 
ministry of government has its own educational training programmes with 
regard to adult education." Expenditure on social education has been 
approximately .8 per cent, .96 per cent, and .43 per cent of the total 
budget of the Ministry of Education in 1977, 1978 and 1979 respectively. 

In New Zealand, while continuing education attracted between 30 
and 32 per cent of the total education budget from 1975 to 1980, it must 
be remembered that this includes all post-secondary education, formal and 
non-formal. It docs not,prove possible to provide figures for adult educa- 
tion outside of the formal credentialling, system. The USSR returns simi- 
lar proportions, (approximately one third in most years,) on the same 
categorization, noting also that this sector has increased considerably since 
1970. Expenditure at evening schools and institutes and education by 
correspondence amounts to a little below 2 per cent of expenditure on 
formal education. Japan expects an increase in adult (social) education 
programmes and budgets during the 1980s as a result of the demands 
generated by rapid social, economic and technological change. There has 
been little change since 1970. In 1977 the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture allocated about 208 million US dollars to social education, 
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or 1.49 per cent of the total education budget, while local authorities 
allocated $2,253 million, or 5.8 per cent of the total local education 
budget. Expenditure by other departments and sectors is not known. 

Indonesia has difficulty in giving estimates for non-formal education 
because much of this is carried within the budgets of different Ministries. 
No exact total government figures can be provided, but the Directorate of 
Community Education budget grew during the Second Five-Year Plan 
from 235 -million Rupiahs in 1974/75 to 2,870 million Rupiahs in t978/ 
79. This rises to 4,191 million and 10,471 million over the next two years. 
Despite these dramatic increases the Penmas budget in 1979/80 was still 
less than 3 per cent of the total Ministry of Education and Culture budget. 

Adult education in Thailand has also significantly increased its gov- 
ernment budget over the past decade, and expects to sec the position 
further strengthened during the 1980s, with the further strengthening of 
emphasis on non-formal education in the 1982-86 Plan period. In 1970 
.32 per cent of government education funds went to adult education, 
rising to .85 per cent by 1974 and .96 per cent in 1979. Adult (non- 
formal) education rose from 59 to 171 million baht from 1974 to 1979 
while the total education budget moved from 7,023 to 17,786 million 
baht in national budgets totalling 39,026 and 92,000 million baht respec- 
tively. (The Ministry's own budget was smaller than the cducationJ)udget 
since it did not at that time include primary education; it moved from 
2,439 to 6,233 million baht). 

Over four years the allocation to adult education through the General 
Agency for Literacy Campaign in Afghanistan rose from 2 per cent to 6 
per cent of the total recurrent budget for formal education (1976 com- 
pared with 1979), or from 25, 27, and 29 to 115 million Afghanis. In 
Bangladesh in the 1973-78 Plan period a total of 400 million Taka was 
allocated for all kinds of adult education through different ministries, 
directorates and departments, an estimated 12.5 per cent of all educational 
expenditure, but the actual Education Department expenditure on adult 
education from 1975/76 to 1979/80 totJled 43.8 million Taka or 1.36 
per ccrit of total educational expenditure at all levels. For the second 
Five- Year Plan period, 1980/81 to 1984/85, of a total allocation of 9,870 
million Taka for education 4.66 per cent (460 million) is allocated to non- 
formal education. It is intended to match this with some 500 million 
from external sources for the mass education programme. It is reported 
that as much was spent on the mass education programme in only six 
months in 1980 as was allocated for the five years of the first Plan period. 
Finally in India the allocations to adult education have increased from 
48.1 million Rupees, or .19 per cent of all educational expenditure, in 
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1977/78, to 240.7 million, or .85 per cent, in 1979/80. The allocation in 
the draft Sixth Plan (1978-83) of 2,000 million rupees compares with 83 
million in the Fourth Plan (1969-74) and 180 million in the Fifth-a ten- 
fold increase, allowing for inflation, in the significance of adult education 
within total Plan budgets. A substantial increase in allocations is expected 
for the 1980s with the launching of the NAEP. 

In summary, 4herc is a general trend towards significantly enhancing 

the-pcttitioiv-aiK^budget-o^ 

education sector. While this expansion is often from a tiny baseband still 
represents only one per cent or less of the total education budget (unless 
one includes all post-secondary education in the calculation), it marks a 
dramatic expansion for some national adult education enterprises. 

Pfenning, programmes and co-ordination 

Machinery. Countries within the region differ significantly one from 
arjoiher with respect to the governmental machinery which has been 
established for the organization, co-ordination and implementation of 
adult education policies and plans. The structures established by Govern- 
ment within the broad field of adult education reflect in large measure the 
economic and political systems of the different countries. 

In some countries, adult education is seen as being largely the con- 
cern and responsibility of the non-government sector, and there is no gov- 
ernment department or government machinery directly charged with 
determining policies, or organizing and implementing adult education. 
In Australia for example, no government department at the national level 
is specifically charged with overseeing the adult education sector. At the 
State level, however, some governments have recognized adult education 
as a^distinct sector and make some direct provision. In general, however, 
adult education is provided by large numbers of voluntary and statutory 
bodies, with little formal co-ordination of their activities. 

New Zealand, with a socio-political system similar to Australia's* like- 
wise emphasizes the role of the private sector in adult education. How- 
ever, the Ministry of Education has appointed one senior officer charged 
with policy-making in the broad field of continuing education, and the 
Government has also set up a quasi-governmental statutory council re- 
sponsible for co-ordination and for providing some support services. 

In Japan, there is increasing recognition of the importance of social 
education, and the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture has taken 
new initiatives in this area without at the same time recognizing it through 
the creation of special machinery. The role of government is seen as prin- 
cipally promoting work in the private sector, or itself organizing adult 
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education in those areas where the private sector is not expected to make 
adequate provision. Other Ministries such as Labour, and Agriculture and 
Forestry, also assume responsibility for in-service training and adult educa- 
tion as part of their own administrative services. In the Republic of 
Korea, similarly, each Ministry has its own adult education and training 
programmes. In general, however, the role of government is not signifi- 
cant, most adult or social education programmes being organized separate- 
ly by voluntary organizations, industrial enterprises, and agricultural enter- 
"pKsesTn^ilcTRcT^m 

some provision for adult education, distinct from formal education, its 
growing role in this field has not yet been recognized in the form of estab- 
lishing a distinct adult education department or other body. 

A second group of countries which share common socio-political sys- 
tems, where the State plays a key role in central planning, are those where 
adult education is conceived as an integral part of the total education sys- 
tem. In these countries adult education is not differentiated out as a 
separate component of the education sector to be organized and co-ordi- 
nated apart from other forms of education. While there is general recogni- 
tion of the desirability of separate curricula relevant to the interests and 
needs of adults, and also for teaching methods appropriate to adult as dis- 
tinct from child learning, the formal and non-formal education systems 
are otherwise integrated. 

In China, worker-peasant education is a component of national edu- 
cation, being seen as both a continuation of and a complement to the for- 
mal school system. All governments and all departments keep in mind the 
potentialities of adult education at all levels when they work out overall 
strategies of school education. To facilitate the implementation of worker- 
peasant education plans, organs have been set up in governmental educa- 
tional institutions at all levels. In addition to the responsibilities of the 
Government Departments of Education, non-governmental organizations 
also play an important part. 

In the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, adult education is likewise an 
integral component of national education, although a Department of 
Complementary Education responsible for this work has been established 
in the Education Ministry. At the provincial and city levels the Education 
Service also has a section responsible for complementary education. How- 
ever, complementary or adult education is planned in conjunction with 
other education sections from kindergartens through to universities and 
professional schools, and the curricula are based on general education al- 
though adjusted so as to conform with the needs, capacities, psychology, 
health and time constraints of adult learners. 
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In the USSR, adult education is regarded as part of the whole educa- 
tion system, organized through the system of government and public.edu- 
cational institutions* This accords with the view of adult education in the 
Soviet Union as education of adult members of society who need exten- 
sion of their professional or general education* Thus evening secondary 
schools making provision for adult learners have the same educational pro- 
grammes as general secondary schools for children, the only difference 
being that the life and working experience of th e adults is drawn upon 



The third and largest group of countries comprises those where adult 
education is increasingly being conceived and organized as a separate 
administrative responsibility within the Ministry of Education, with 
various degrees of relationship to the formal education sector. There are 
further differences within this grouping on the extent to which the adult/ 
non-formal education department or centre co-ordinates the activities of 
other functional departments engaged in providing adult education. At 
one extreme arc located those countries where the role of a distinct adult 
education department or body is essentially to co-ordinate activities of all 
agencies, public and private, providing adult education; at the other are 
those countries where the adult/non-formal education department as- 
sumes major responsibility for offering adult education. Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, India and to some extent Pakistan arc countries where mas- 
sive national adult education programmes have recently been launched, 
and where an attempt is made to mobilize and co-ordinate all agencies, 
government, voluntary, private and public sector industry. 

The Indian National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) reflects 
governmental recognition of the central role of adult education in national 
planning for development. India's NAEP is under the Directorate of Adult 
Education in the Ministry pfEducation. The activities and programmes of 
other functional Departments are integrated into the Programme as part 
of a national developmental approach. Thus the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare has^ closely linked its health care and family planning with 
the NAEP through utilization of community health volunteers and adult 
education instructors wherever possible and by utilizing adult education 
centres for discussion regarding problems of health care and family plan- 
ning. The Ministry of Labour has enlarged the work of the Central Board 
of Workers to extend support to the NAEP by organizing staff of adult 
education centres through worker-teachers and by re-orienting staff of the 
40 Regional Directorates so that they may be able to provide technical 
support to industries, mines and plantations. The various programmes of 
the Ministry of Agriculture (including Farm Information Unit and Farmers 5 



widely. 
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Training) as well as of the Ministry of Rural Reconstruction (scheme of 
training of rural youth in self-employment) have been linked with NAEP. 

Afghanistan launched a national plan of literacy campaign in 1979 as 
a key element in its first five-year development plan. The General Agency 
for Literacy Campaign (GALC) is located within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and is responsible for co-ordination and integration of the plans and 
programmes of different ministries, national agencies and organizations* 

In Bangladesh, adult education is planned and partially administered 
in conjunction with formal education, although there are plans to estab- 
lish a separate Directorate of Adult Education in the near future. Bangla- 
desh has also set up a high-powered National Mass Literacy Council to for- 
mulate policy guidelines for mass literacy and to co-ordinate the activities 
of various ministries and non-governmental organizations in this respect. 
The Council, chaired by the Vice-President of the country, is composed of 
13 Ministers, including the Prime Minister; the Education Secretary is the 
Secretary of the Council. In areas other than (functional) literacy there is 
no co-ordination, and different national development departments like 
Agriculture, Co-operative, Social Welfare, Health and Family Planning 
have their own individual programmes to train field-level workers and 
change-agents. 

Pakistan has recently set up a National Adult Education Centre in 
the Ministry of Education. Primarily a co-ordinating body, its functions 
are, among others: to organize surveys and studies on problems of adult 
literacy/education; to assist in the formulation of national policies and 
plans for the development of adult literacy/education; to co-ordinate 
adult literacy/education programmes and activities of different agencies 
and regions; to secure financial assistance from the Government as well as 
foreign aid-giving agencies for the development of adult literacy/educa- 
tion; to prepare and publish instructional material pertaining to adult 
literacy/education for use by various agencies engaged in adult literacy/ 
education programmes; to support professional development of adult edu- 
cators through pre-service and in-service education programmes within the 
country and abroad; to organize seminars/conferences/discussions/forums 
on different aspects of adult literacy /education; and to serve as the Secre- 
tariat of the National Adult Education Council. In Nepal, a National 
Council for Social Service co-ordination embrace? all social services and 
has adult education responsibilities. 

In contrast to those above are countries which have established separ- 
ate departments of adult/non-formal education which are themselves 
major providers of adult education programmes. Thailand has a Depart- 
ment of Non-Formal Education in the Ministry of Education which not 
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only co-ordinates various governmental and private institutions offering 
non-formal education but also formulates and implements various planS 
and projects to meet local needs. This Department has been officially 
established to take care of adult education, with authority and responsi- 
bility in planning, administration, content areas, staff and funds. 

Linkage between the Department and other related institutions has 
been established to co-ordinate in the fields of personnel, curriculum,, 
— ^methodology ,-monitoring r and evaluation. The Directorate of Commu- 
nity Education {Penmas) in the Directorate General of Out of School Edu- 
cation, Youth and Sports of the Ministry of Education and Culture in 
Indonesia plays a similar role to the Thai Department. It is directly re- 
sponsible for organizing courses, developing policies and providing finan- 
cial assistance. Non-government organizations and agencies also help the 
activities of the Directorate by organizing courses and a special staff in the 
Directorate is responsible for planning and. facilitating the development of 
these organizations, with the Directorate contributing to the development 
of methods and materials. Other non-formal education activities are car- 
ried out separately by other Government Departments. 

Sri Lanka has a mixed system, reflecting its recent reliance on the 
non-governnuntal sector for adult education. During the past five years 
government involvement in adult education for persons of all ages, parti- 
cularly the young school-leavers and drop-outs, has gradually expanded. 
A Unit on Non-Formal Education has been set up in the Education Minis- 
try to plan and organize adult/non-formal education on a national scale, 
including co-ordination of the activities of different Departments such as 
agricultural extension, industrial training, health, education, and inte- 
grated rural development. The Non-Formal Education Unit itself arranges 
programmes for adult education, based on utilization of the resources of 
the formal system. Content, teaching facilities, funding and buildings are 
common to formal and non-formal education, while planning and admin- 
istration are by a separate unit of the same Ministry, comprising officers 
and teachers drawn from the formal system. A National Council of Non- 
Formal Education was formed on the initiative of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in 1979. 

In Papua New Guinea, the Natiomd Council of Village Development 
was established in 1979 under the Prime Minister's Department to coordi- 
nate development of adult education in the country since provinces now 
have the power to determine their own policies in adult education. The 
Department of Education has what is now known as a Non-Formal Edu- 
cation Section which includes adult education and vocational centres. 
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Participation and decentralization 

A major objective of several current educational reforms and national 
programmes is to secure community participation and involvement in the 
national endeavour. The Final Report of the Fourth Regional Conference 
of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for Economic Planning 
in Asia and Oceania, held in Sri Lanka in 1978,.notcs: "clearly the decen- 
tralization of educational administration is an important prerequisite of 
any strategy which aims at massive mobilization of people's participation 
in education. Moreover such enhanced participation of local communities 
may well hold the key to restoring education to its rightful place in com- 
munity life where it will contribute to and be inspired by the people 
themselves." 

The importance of participation as a key to motivation and sub- 
sequent application is recognized as a key to adult learning in much of the 
literature of adult education. Adult education which involves, motivates 
and energizes those who are apathetic and fatalistic also appears to be a 
key component in the newer approaches to development which empha- 
size the social and human as well as economic objectives and indicators. 

Participation tends to imply decentralization and localization of 
adult education planning, programming, implementation and evaluation, 
with stress upon local content and materials which are familiar and 
relevant to the needs of learners. This presents something of a quandary 
for adult education planners who arc striving to meet national objectives 
and to integrate adult education efforts into those of the national devel- 
opment plan* Whereas decentralization may appear as a prerequisite to 
the professional adult educator who recognizes the importance of partici- 
pation and so of decentralization to meet diverse local needs, central 
direction and control may be demanded by national planning consider- 
ations if not also for reasons of national integration and security. 

From the review of machinery for planning, co-ordination and provi- 
sion of adult education, it is apparent that there is wide variation between 
countries in the extent to which these various functions are centralized at 
the national level, or decentralized to State, provincial, district and local 
levels. Decentralization is perhaps most developed in those countries rely- 
ing heavily on the voluntary or non-governmental sector, with thc„attcnd- 
ant risk that provision may be unco-ordinated and unrelated to national 
goals. 

The National Adult Education Programme in India is perhaps unique 
in that, while being a national mass programme, it is nonetheless strongly 
grounded in a philosophy of decentralization and broad-based community 
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involvement and participation. Thus machinery has been created at 
national, State, district and field levels to facilitate a two-way process of 
planning, resource development, curriculum and materials development, 
training and the learning process. 

Papua New Guinea also stresses decentralization and a community- 
based approach to adult education. "In approaching non-formal educa- 
tion programmes, we look at the total community and as much as possible 
we try to encourage community atmosphere rather than an elitist ap- 
proach. . 

Thailand is moving progressively towards a decentralized government 
approach to non-formal education. During the period 1977-81, 24 pro- 
vincial Life-long Educational Centres (LECs) and four Regional Centres 
{KCs) are being created. The rationale for this development includes: the 
lack of NFE personnel, the lack of administrative unity and co-ordination 
at provincial level, the need for decentralization of NFE programming and 
operations, and the limited NFE service in rural areas. LEG functions in- 
clude administration, co-ordination and promotion; RC programmes in- 
clude research, curriculum and materials development, programme devel- 
opment, training, development of teaching aids, radio correspondence 
work and publications, experimentation in innovative techniques, and 
community service, 

Indonesia also strives, through Penmas, to secure localization of adult 
education activity. For grass-roots-level co-ordination a village social 
institution (LSD) has been established in each village, with a view to 
helping people to-solvc their problems and fulfil their needs. The training 
of the field-level worker, or Penilik, emphasizes the field setting and the 
particular experience of the local officer rather than a generalized national 
curriculum based on classroom lectures. 

While various countries stress the desirability of decentralization and 
participation to reach special disadvantaged groups, such as women, the 
landless, and different minorities, it is difficult to provide statistical data as 
to how many and which groups of adults actually participate in adult edu- 
cation. Estimates by both the USSR and New Zealand suggest that about 
one-third of the population take part in some kind of broadly-defined 
adult education each year. New Zealand notes the common tendency for 
the educationally and socially more advantaged to make greatest use of 
and derive most benefit from adult education and the need, therefore, to 
make special efforts to reach the various disadvantaged groups. 

The clearest sense of purpose in relation to target groups and num- 
bers comes from those predominantly rural societies where illiteracy is a 
major concern and where new efforts are being made to reach the most 
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disadvantaged and remote rural populations. Thus Afghanistan, Bangla- 
desh, China, India, Indonesia, the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and 
Thailand can give quite definite participation or target participation num- 
bers for their main government-originated adult education for develop- 
ment programmes. 

Priorities and target groups 

Those countries which have established separate machinery for adult 
education and assign it a major role in national planning also see its main 
thrust as being directed towards the educationally, socially and economi- 
cally deprived sectors of the community* In many instances this corres- 
ponds to the rural population. Conversely, in countries such as Australia 
where adult education is largely a non-governmental activity unrelated to 
any national development plan, adult education tends not to be oriented 
towards any identifiable sector of the community apart from special pro- 
grammes. 

India's NAEP is specifically directed towards the most economically 
and socially deprived sectors of the society, living predominantly in rural 
areas. Specific target groups identified for attention include women, 
scheduled castes and tribes, and some programmes are also designed for 
workers in urban and industrial areas. In Indonesia the Directorate of 
Community Education has established as its highest priorities: people who 
never went to school, illiterates and drop-outs; those who are unemployed 
or intermittently employed; and those in poor health and undernourished 
by the age of 20-24 years. New Zealand's quasi-governmental body re- 
sponsible for overall co-ordination of adult education— the National Coun- 
cil for Adult Education— has as its major task the provision of educational 
opportunities for the educationally disadvantaged. 

Several other countries place most emphasis on adult education for 
the rural sector which is the largest part of the population, although special 
consideration may also be given to urban groups. Thailand, for example, 
estimates that 80 per cent of non-formal education is directed towards the 
rural population, the remaining 20 per cent being focused on ihe urban 
poor and educationally disadvantaged. -The purpose of adult education is 
similar in Sri Lanka where a similar proportion of effort is directed to- 
wards the rural areas; in Papua New Guinea and Pakistan rural groups are 
also identified as the principal target, but not to the exclusion of the par- 
ticular needs of urban groups, especially those who are unemployed or 
under-employed. 

Bangladesh likewise directs its adult education programmes towards 
both urban and rural populations, with special emphasis on rural popu- 
lation workers and labourers engaged in different productive sectors 
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located in urban areas. Beneficiaries in Nepal are the people of village and 
remote areas, learning especially after the harvesting season in the evening. 
While some 40 per cent of non-school-going persons join the classes, the 
retention rate is low. By contrast, adult education in China, Socialist Re- 
public of Vict Nam and the USSR is conceived as being part of total edu- 
cational provision available to all adult? in society* 

Adult education programmes 

The variety of adult education offcrcd in different Member States is 
immense; with diverse arrays of programmes within many countries in 
both the public and the private sectors. The data provided here form only 
a guide to the major programme areas rather than a comprehensive cata- 
logue* It is likely that some provision is made in all the programme areas 
identified below in each of the countries. For instance, while acquisition 
of literacy skills is a major preoccupation in Afghanistan, Bangladesh and 
India, the industrialized nations— which had supposedly eliminated illiter- 
acy—arc also nowxlpvcloping literacy programmes. 

Some descriptions of programmes arc in terms of content; others are 
in terms of objectives and call attention to the different motivations of 
students. This suggests alternative ways of categorizing adult education 
programmes. The reply from New Zealand, for instance, notes strong 
resistance in that country to the vocational/non-vocational dichotomy 
which has been adopted for administrative convenience. In countries 
where social education or adult education for leisure is a major program- 
me area, a substantial number of students enrol in such courses with the 
purpose of improving their vocational skills and job prospects. 

The eradication of illiteracy, perceived as a major obstacle to devel- 
opment, is a preoccupation for several countries. The acquisition of liter- 
acy skills therefore appears as a major programme area for several coun- 
tries. Afghanistan, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and Thailand make provision for liter- 
acy. 

In Bangladesh, emphasis is laid on the development of functional 
literacy with knowledge of modern agriculture, health care, family care 
and other aspects of national development. The overall objective is to 
provide each citizen of the country with minimum fundamental education 
within the shortest possible time so that they might contribute to meeting 
the needs of the country. 

In India, adult education is "looked upon as a method of human re- 
source development, including literacy, functional development and crea- 
tion of awareness among the poor regarding Jthcir inherent power to 
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determine their destinies. In a new development process, adult education 
is considered to be a method which can contribute to the new development 
strategy in three ways: first, by making a substantial part of the work- 
force literate and better skilled; second, by involvement of people in 
various development programmes which would make-it possible to achieve 
optimum potential and minimize waste; third, by creation of awareness 
among the poor regarding the laws and policies of Government whereby it 
would be possible to implement the strategy of ^distributive justice." The 
range of types of programmes which might be organized in the NAEP ap- 
proach to acquisition of literacy skills includes: literacy with assured 
follow-up, conventional functional literacy, functional literacy supportive 
of a dominant development programme, literacy with learning-cum-action 
groups, and literacy for conscientization and formation of organizations 
of the poor. 

Thailand's functional literacy programme also goes beyond simply 
providing adults with literacy skills. Its two other principal objectives are 
to raise awareness among the public of civic duties in the democratic 
society and to equip them with basic vocational skills which arc needed 
for living; and second, to promote the 4 Khitpen—Tam pen 9 concept to en- 
able people to know how to think creatively and solve problems effec- 
tively. 

In some countries which are successfully eradicating illiteracy, a 
major effort through adult education programmes is towards extending 
elementary basic education to all citizens and providing neo-literates with 
opportunities to maintain their literacy skills and acquire new skills and 
knowledge. The Department of Non-Formal Education in Thailand 
mounts a general adult education programme, organized to meet the needs 
of those who missed initial formal schooling and secondary education. In 
the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, one programmatic area of comple- 
mentary education is directed towards provision of first-grade compulsory 
education among working people, first and foremost among youth. 

A third major element of the adult education effort is towards the 
development of p*oductivc skills in relation to small-scale industry, 
whether through self-employment or as wage earners. Such programmes 
are vocationally-oriented, often with associated objectives of fostering 
self-reliance, building up self-awareness and knowledge of the environment, 
and contributing to a better and more healthy life. In some countries, for 
example Papua New Guinea and Thailand, such programmes are aimed 
towards the unemployed or under-employed. 

Productive skills training is a significant component of adult educa- 
tion programmes in Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Papua New 
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Guinea, the Socialist Republic of Vi t Nam and Thailand. Examples of 
such courses in Thailand include: chicken raising, grafting and budding, 
fish farming and mushroom farming in the agricultural sector; small-engine 
mechanics, welding, pottery and leather-craft in the industrial arts; and 
typing, accounting, foreign languages and secretarial arts as part of business. 

The improvement and extension of technical skills to a wider section 
of the public emerges as another major programme area. Most countries 
make provision for urban workers, even countries where the rural popu- 
lation is the priority focus for adult education. In the more industrialized 
nations, technical education is accorded more importance than basic edu- 
cation and becomes the focus of nation-wide programmes to extend tech- 
nical skills to all adults. The socialist countries make strong provision 
here: the USSR, for example, has among major objectives of the Tenth 
Five-Ycar Plan to double enrolment in, the technical and vocational 
schools, and to prepare through the system of technical and vocational 
education more than 11 million skilled workers; to prepare 9.6 million 
specialists through higher education and specialists at the technician level, 
paying special attention to supplying the industrial regions with skilled 
manpower. 

One of China's objectives is to universalize secondary technical edu- 
cation and to develop higher education in factories, mines and enterprises. 
Although the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam explicitly excludes voca- 
tional training from its formal definition of adult (complementary) educa- 
tion, its response nonetheless implies that complementary education is 
also concerned in a substantial way with the widescale development 
among workers and peasants of technical skills: "complementary educa- 
tion learners in our country have conditions to combine study with prac- 
tice, connect school activities to social activities; and essentially associate 
study with production labour, work and fighting. For example, rural lear- 
ners apply mathematics to the elaboration of production plans, the plan- 
ning of fields and transport, chemistry to soil investigation, and biology 
and techniques for better productivity of cultivation and animal breeding. 
Learners in factories use physics for technical innovations and tool im- 
provement. Others apply acquired knowledge in management reform." 

Australia, Japan, New Zealand and the Republic of Korea are indus- 
trialized countries in which the need to maintain a productive, technically 
skilled work-force, is paramount. Unlike the socialist countries, however, 
vocational and technical training is not normally considered part of adult 
education except in a more limited sense of retraining or extending initial 
training in vocational schools and technical institutes. In the Republic of 
Korea, retraining is beginning to assume significance as a major programme 
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area with the rapid advances and resulting obsolescences in technology, 
Japan similarly notes that one strand of its social education provision is 
education for the improvement of vocational knowledge and technique. 
In Australia, as in the Republic of Korea, updating in technical skills, 
largely undertaken in the formal education sector or by enterprises them- 
selves, is looming large as a major programme area of the future. 

Analysis of the scope and meaning attached to adult education by 
Member States has shown. that countries characterized by high industrial- 
ization also tend to equate adult education at least in part with education 
for leisure. Australia, Japan, New Zealand and ..the Republic of Korea all 
make provision for hobby, recreation and personal growth activities, with 
the prediction that this programme area will expand even further in the 
future through reduced working hours and more importance attached to 
leisure pursuits. Of the six content areas in social education identified by 
Japan, four relate to education for leisure or social living arrangements: 
education for the improvement and development of liberal arts and gen- 
eral morale; education for physical education and sport; education for 
the development of family life; and education for the promotion of citi- 
zen's consciousness and social friendship. 

The Republic of Korea also 'notes that reduced working hours made 
possible by a significant increase in productivity will lead to better utiliz- 
ation of leisure time, providing a challenge for adult (social) education. 

Other programme areas in adult education do not appear to be com- 
mon to many countries. One, adult education for community develop- 
ment and leadership training, is probably more common among countries 
in the region than the replies suggest. Thailand's Non-Formal Education 
Department organizes a provincial programme to train adults and youth: 
youth training for young farmers so that they might become good leaders 
in community development; and training of leaders of village newspaper 
reading centres to teach them how to organize reading centres in their 
own village so as to be able to manage the centres themselves. 

In Sri Lanka it is the voluntary sector through the Sarvodaya Move- 
ment which provides leadership training and promotes a range of commu- 
nity development activities. The Islamic countries also emphasize the 
provision that exists for religious training. In Bangladesh this takes the 
form of a programme of training for religious leaders, while in Indonesia 
opportunities exist for students to study and learn how to live according 
to Muslim norms. 

In many countries civic education is stressed. The USSR, for exam- 
ple, considers "a political and ideological education as one of the most 
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important parts of education at all the levels of education/' China indi- 
cates that the content of workerrpeasant education includes Marxism- 
Leninism sociology (including proletarian moral education) as well. In a 
different cultural tradition Thailand's non-formal education-through its 
broadcasting media- -aims to influence Thais to be good citizens, to pro- 
mote understanding of the democratic system with the Xing as head of 
State, and to cultivate respect and affection for the institutions of the 
nation, the religion and the King. 

While most adult education reported here is through the education 
sector or by voluntary agencies concerned with adult education, some 
references arc also made to programmes provided by other government 
departments. In some countries these arc incorporated into integrated 
rural development programmes, as in Bangladesh, where an attempt is 
made fo relate adulf education directly to the development process. For 
most countries, however, health and welfare, family planning, and agricul- 
tural extension programmes provided by the separate functional depart- 
ments are not included in responses to this survey. India docs make refer- 
ence, however, to provision of training by the adult education sector for 
functionaries of other departments in the organization of adult education 
and skill development. 

Sourcts of finance 

The proportion of national education budgets allocated to adult edu- 
cation, was discussed earlier in which it was noted that the information on 
budgetary allocation was incomplete because, in most countries, funds 
were allocated to adult education also through other ministries, or drawn 
from the voluntary sector, from learner contributions or elsewhere. Some 
further information is available in some instances about other sources of 
funds, and also about the kinds of support available to adult learners of a 
financial or other kind. 

In a few countries the position appears to be fairly clear. In Afghan- 
istan "having a centralized system of administration, with the exception 
of some voluntary services and financial contribution, the entire expendi- 
ture is borne by central government." In Japan by contrast, quite apart 
from non-governmental contributions, more than ten times the central 
government contribution comes from local government sources. Bangla- 
desh also asserts that *'the national expenditure on adult education comes 
from the Ministry of Education, Government of Bangladesh"; again, one 
must recognize that this implies a certain meaning.and scope to what is 
being included in the term, since efforts facilitating adult learning for 
development are also made through other governmental and non-govern- 
mental channels. 
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Several other countries are simply unable to provide data on this sub- 
ject, recognizing that many agencies allocate resources to adult education, 
either publicly available or for their own personnel. In the Socialist Re- 
public of Vict Nam, apart from state financial resources, adult education 
is supported from factory and co-operative welfare funds for complemen- 
tary education courses, from learners' monthly fees and from individuals' 
contributions. China states that "part of the finance for workers' educa- 
tion-comes from the workers' union whose expenditure is allocated by the 
enterprise's administration. If this is not enough, the enterprise may pro- 
vide further funds. In the countryside, peasants arc responsible for their 
own education in financial terms; the Government only provides subsidy 
on a selective basis." 

In the USSR, funds come from "the State, co-operatives, trade 
unions, and other public enterprises and organizations as well as collective 
farms. Industrial establishments also provide considerable amounts for 
adult education. . . According to the calculations. made by the Soviet 
economists, funds from the industrial establishments and collective farms 
being spent on adult education through the system of evening schools are 
two times higher than those from the State budget." 

In India "most of the expenditure. . . is funded by the central and 
state Governments. Voluntary agencies assisted by the Government are 
required to contribute 25 per cent towards administrative costs. Estimates 
on contributions by other agencies have not been made but the amounts 
would be small." In the Republic of Korea "social education programmes 
have been managed by such several institutions as government, voluntary 
organizations, industrial enterprises, agriculture and others. It is difficult, 
however, to find out the magnitude of the expenditure which was paid by 
each organization on adult education programmes except the Ministry of 
Education." 

In New Zealand also the amount cannot be accurately determined, 
though it is suggested that perhaps 90 per cent of national adult education 
expenditure comes from one or another government department. "Some 
of this expenditure is in the form of grants to local authorities, agricultural 
organizations, volunteer groups, and so on so they can pursue their own 
adult education activities, and nearly all non-central government organ- 
izations rely very heavily on government support. Private industry pro- 
vides some finances for industrial training by means of a levy on em- 
ployers, and some groups get financial help for adult education from 
members' fees and public donations." 

The situation is similar in Australia, where no attempt has been made 
to estimate the proportion of funds derived from different government 
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and non-governmental resources. Some ambivalence may be discerned 
among some in the.npn-governmental. sector: on the one hand there is a 
desire to attract more government support for adult education work; on 
the other, there is a fear that such increased support may lead to loss of 
autonomy. 

In terms of the assistance given to the individual learner, there is also 
much variety: in some countries they arc required to pay a fee while in 
others adult education is free and various forms of assistance are also pro- 
vided. In China and the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam a learner contri- 
bution is normally expected. This is also normally the case in the USSR, 
the exception being certain evening courses. In Sri Lanka, likewise, fees 
are not normally paid, and Afghanistan, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan 
are among the countries where adult education is free. In Japan it is 
either free or the fee is nominal! 

In Papua New Guinea "Government policy is to encourage self- 
reliance. Therefore in economically advanced provinces adult learners are 
encouraged to pay the full costs while in economically depressed provin- 
ces subsidies are provided. . In New Zealand it varies in different situ- 
ations between no fee and a fee to coyer the full costs; "averages or gener- 
alizations are misleading." The position in Australia is that generally train- 
ing and retraining courses with a clear vocational purpose provided by 
government are without fee, though some professional updating courses 
carry very high fees. Non-vocational courses carry a fee which may some- 
times be quite low but is often nowadays quite high. 

In the Republic of Korea all social education programmes provide 
free tuition apart from "school education for youth and adult learners 
with schooling and incomplete schooling and private institutions provided 
with adult learners." Finally in Thailand, whereas academic stream adult 
education is charged for and vocational trainees have to pay a fee whose 
amount depends on the course (covering the cost of materials used in the 
course) functional literacy, interest group education, continuing general 
education and also public library usage are free. 

Oh the other side, a few countries, such as Bangladesh and Pakistan, 
provide free instructional materials as well as charging no fee. Others are 
not yet able to provide support for adult learners beyond free tuition. 
Papua New Guinea has not yet entered this area and in India provision is 
at present Very meagre \ Thailand provides a small daily stipend for those 
in training courses of all kinds. 

Sri Lanka learners also generally receive a daily or monthly allowance 
for out-pf-pocket expenses. But: "legislation has yet to be framed making 
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it obligatory for employers to provide learning opportunities to their em- 
ployees. A beginning has been made in the worker education programme 
started in the universities. Most participants in adult education program- 
mes do so in their own time— aftcrnoons,wcek-ends and holidays." 

Afghanistan nrovides paid study leave and reduced working hours as 
well as frecinstructional materials. In the USSR those attending evening 
courses are allowed one free day during the working week on "half pay, 
and additional paid leave for examination sessions. Employers have to 
create the necessary conditions, and to consider upgrading of education 
for promotion. "Students of the evening institutions and higher educa- 
tion by correspondence have an additional paid leave of from 20 to 40 
working days." 

The Socialist Republic of Vict Nam has various regulations to assist 
learners. For instance, State-employed workers and functionaries enjoy 
full salary during learning time and village and co-operative personnel "are 
offered an amount of money for their material needs during learning 
time." Part-time learners (learning at work) receive paid leave for lesson 
review prior to examinations; and learners' children may be kept at 
kindergarten. 

New Zealand provides bursary assistance including a hardship allow- 
ance for full-time higher education students, and in some places criche 
facilities. "Paid study leave and reduced working hours are provided for 
certain public servants and by some private companies for their employees. 
Moie apprentices are being granted cither block courses of study or day- 
release study instead of the old evening study. Their wages continue 
during this study." In addition, fees in state educational institutions are 
heavily subsidized. 

The position is similar in Australia. A living allowance for those 
made redundant through job obsolescence is a significant innovation of 
the 1970s; this allows them to be retrained for another occupation. 

Thus it appears that financial assistance to learners is concentrated in 
those situations where some economic benefit is expected to accrue both 
to the individual and the society as a result of adull education, whether 
this be functional literacy or retraining in a post-industrial society. General 
education or education for self-development is partially subsidized in 
various countries, fees being nominal rather than adequate to meet real 
costs. There appears to be little conscious rationalization between resour- 
ces and expertise of the Ministry of Education, adult education organiz- 
ations, and the diverse adult education efforts that occur through differ- 
ent means, both public and private, throughout the society, in many 
countries. 
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The nonijovtrnrntntai Jtctor 

Planning the contribution of adult education to national develop- 
ment is naturally a matter for government. In sonic systems and tradi- 
tions, however* the offering of adult education, and even to some extent 
the implementation^^ objectives, is 

seen as.a function of the non-profit-making private, or non-governmental, 
^voluntary sector. /Hiis may be based pa^a^phUpsophical belief in i the role 
of non-governmental agencies^ qxt : the educational grounds that greater 
diversity and responsiveness, to different community and learner needs 
may thus be achieved than through amoreumform, govcrnmcnt-provided 
system-ror on grounds :o£ ccpnpKiy ? if voluntary community resources can 
be. mobilized. 

In sonic countries a national association exists, of adult educators 
and/or adult education organizations, to foster professional exchange and 
raise the qualify and standing of adult education. Such associations in a 
western tradition are strictly speaking non-governmental, although they 
may include significant government participation and leadership. In some 
countries^ there is no such association. 

' Papua New Guinea-has no national association of adult education as 
such. "What we have is a National Council of Village Development which 
co-ordinates development of adult education in the country since provin- 
ces now have the power to determine their own policies in adult education. 
This was established this year under the Prime Minister's Department." In 
China a National Association for Anti-Illiteracy was set up in 1958 "to 
assist the Government in mobilizing and organizing the society to launch a 
literacy campaign." 

Other countries also have an official or semi-official, government- 
sponsored or initiated body. Bangladesh has a high-powered National 
Mass Literacy Council of 13 ministers, formed in 1978 to formulate 
policy guidelines, co-ordinate government and non-governmental effort, 
and help the smooth running of the programme. In New Zealand the 
National Council of Adult Education is a semi-governmental co-ordinating 
body for adult education. It is empowered "to assist organizations en- 
gaged in adult education, to conduct surveys, to initiate pioneering activi- 
ties, call conferences, collect and disseminate information, advise the 
government on adult education and. . . stimulate its activity." More re- 
cendy, in 1974, a New Zealand Association for Continuing and Commu- 
nity Education was also created". . . combining resources so that its mem- 
bers respond more effectively to the needs of the community." 

Sri Lanka formed a National Council of Non-Formal Education in 
1979 with a membership of ministers and departmental heads. Its 
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functions are to review and evaluate non-formal education activities, to 
formulate programmes, co-ordinate, optimize benefits, promote research 
and needs studies, and to compile a national directory. More recently still, 
in early 1980 , a non-governmental association was also formed, known as 
the Sri Lanka Association of Total Education. 

Indonesia has two national bodies, the National Association for 
Adult and Community Education and an association for professional 
people in social education and social development. The first of these was 
established ; n 1970 to develop and exchange ideas and information on 
non-formal education; its membership is governmental non-formal educa- 
tion personnel. The second is for people qualified or interested in non- 
formal education. Its advice is needed by Government. Both bodies are 
led from the Directorate of Community Education, Penmas. 

A somewhat similar association to the first of these has recently been 
reactivated by the Office of Non-Formal Education in the Ministry of 
Education and Culture in the Philippines, where there is also a recently 
formed association in the non-government sector. Singapore has recently 
seen the formation of a national association outside the government sector, 
and a similar association is under consideration in Malaysia. In Hong 
Kong, a strong non-governmental association has been in existence for 
several years. 

India has probably the oldest national association in the region, the 
Indian Adult Education Association founded in 1939. It acts as a clearing 
house, gives technical help ar.d advice to government, institutions and 
individuals, co-operates with other bodies in training and research, pub- 
lishes books and directories, and arranges seminars and conferences. 

Australia's national association was founded in 1960. It receives a 
small government grant but more of its income is from membership fees, 
sale of publications, and other activities. Its range of functions closely 
resembles those of the Indian Adult Education Association and also, des- 
pite its different status, the New Zealand Council of Adult Education. 
Japan has many national non-governmental associations in the adult edu- 
cation field, such as the Japan Social Education Federation, Social Corres- 
pondence Education Association, Book Reading Promotion Movement 
Committee and others. 

Finally in the Republic of Korea, the Korean Association of Adult 
and Youth Education, founded in 1976, has as its functions research and 
development in adult education, planning and co-operation among adult 
education institutions. Like its counterpart in other countries it is the 
country member of the non-governmental regional Asian and South 
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Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE), through which it partici- 
pates in regional adult education exchanges of experience, ideas and 
personnel. 

Existence of a national association, which facilitates national and 
regional exchange and professional development, is not always an accurate 
indicator of the level of non-governmental adult education activity. In 
Afghanistan, it is true, there is little ?uch activity, although some financial 
contribution is made by private and non-governmental agencies and in- 
dividuals. Pakistan mentions the Girl Guides Association, the All PiJristan 
Women's Association, and the Basic Adult Education Association. Nepal 
has a National Council for.spcial service co-ordination. 

Thailand mentions among non-governmental agencies the National 
Women's Council, the Thailand Rural Reconstruction Movement (a coun- 
terpart of which is found in the Philippines), the Population Education 
Association, and the Social Welfare Association. In the Socialist Republic 
of Viet Nam '^besides state institutions, various forms of popular organiz- 
ations play an important role in adult education." Committees for Adult 
Education at each level have "abroad representation from the Communist 
Party of Viet Nam, the administration and popular organizations and 
personalities . . . Each popular organization (General Federation of Trade 
Unions, Central Committee of the Ho Chi Minh Communist Youth Union, 
Vict Nam Women's Union. . .) considers learning as an obligation and a 
right, and creates conditions for all to make advance in learning. . 

In the Soviet Union "non-formal education of adults is covered by 
various public societies like Znanie scientific and technical societies. 
Znanie deals with general cultural education, moral education, upgrading 
of the cultural background of the specialists working in different fields of 
the national economy. Scientific and technical societies deal with the 
vocational retraining and industrial arts development. There are many 
public societies, for environmental protection, gardeners, flower amateurs 
and others. Znanie activities, like those of the public universities, are 
greatly supported by the Communist Party. 

In the different circumstances of Papua New Guinea it is mainly the 
missions which are active, and non-public bodies like the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics (SIL). In China, the trade unions assist education 
departments in mobilb<«' * the masses in urban areas, with Communist 
Youth League organkav^ns playing the same role in rural areas. The 
contributions of women *s federations and departments for popular science 
are also indispensable. 

Bangladesh, which lists 14 government agencies or kinds of agencies 
engaged in non-formal education, also provides a longer list of agencies 
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and kinds of non-go vcrnmcnt agencies involved, such as the Family Plan- 
ning Association, Bangladesh Association for Community Education, the 
Association for Community Development, the Rural Advancement Com- 
mittee, Handloom and Cottage Industry Associations and bodies like the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Scouts and Guides. 

New Zealand has many dozens of organizations and agencies involved 
in adult education and loosely associated with the National Council. 
Apart from the government sector, including public educational institu- 
tions, these can be grouped as voluntary educational organizations, dis- 
tance education agencies, private profit-making bodies, and other non-for- 
mal education bodies such as trade unions, libraries and theatre groups. 
Many churches and community service groups would also be included. 
The situation is similar in Australia, but it is harder to obtain information 
in the absence of a central and semi-official body and a directory such as 
the New Zealand Council produces. 

Sri Lanka lists eight organizations, starting with the influential Sarvo- 
daya work donation movement and including Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
and church and industrial training institutes. In Indonesia there is the 
organization of wives of government employees (Dharma Wanita) with 
branches down to local levels, the Islamic Pesantren, the family planning 
organization with provincial branches; also the Kuliah Kerja Nyata organ- 
izes students of universities in their three months of community work, 
most of which is non-formal education. 

In India, over 500 voluntary organizations are included. The Repub- 
lic of Korea classifies its relevant non-governmental organizations as higher 
education institutions, independent institutions (like the Catholic rural 
leadership training centre), voluntary organizations like scouts and guides, 
Red Cross and Family Planning Association, in-service workers' training, 
mass-media adult or social education, and miscellaneous programmes by 
private tutoring organizations. In Japan "the basic principle. . . is to res- 
pect and promote private activities as much as possible, and therefore the 
role of the state or public sector is to give assistance in the fielcl where the 
private activities are insufficient or not expected 0 , . . . sometimes with 
financial subsidy. 

There is, then, great variety in the strength of non-governmental 
adult education throughout the region, much of which is a natural reflec- 
tion of different traditions and systems; there is also variety in the way 
different kinds of work are classified. 

Planning of non-governmental adult education. There are variances 
as to whether this sector is taken into account in government planning for 
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adult education. At one extreme, as in Australia, there is no national 
adult education planning as such, although where a particular national 
need is identified, as for retraining, federal or State governments tend to 
look for partnerships of public and private effprt, and this can include the 
voluntary as well as the private commercial/industrial sector. Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh and Thailand indicate that this sector docs not feature in such 
planning. 

At the other extreme, in Japan, adult education is conceived as being 
done basically in the private sector so that the role of the public sector is 
"to promote the private sector, or to organize itself in those areas where 
the activities of the private sector arc not expected or insufficient." Japan 
accordingly subsidizes the running costs of private-sector adult education 
through state and local authorities. In Bangladesh, while thU sector is not 
directly taken into account in national planning, it is nonetheless assisted 
by such means as books and materials, and the training of literacy teachers. 
Some government funds in Thailand arc also allocated to assisting non- 
governmental agencies in adult education. 

Another country where the role of voluntary organizations is clear in 
national adult education planning is India. Here they arc represented on 
Advisory Boards and in meetings, and arc seen as a major means of imple- 
mentation of the National Adult Education Programme which is fully 
financed from the centre. Voluntary organizations can obtain financial 
help from the State as well as central level of government. Pakistan also 
states that this sector is taken into account in planning, and is assisted 
through grants- Papua New Guincan government policies also encourage 
this sector and financial assistance is provided, and the same applies to the 
Republic of Korea. Indonesia also provides funds to non-formal educa- 
tion in this sector through central and local funds, and Penmas works 
through Dharma Wantta in literacy and pre-vocational skill-training work. 
The USSR refers here to the support to the work of the public universities, 
noting that Znanie has its own funds, as do other scientific and technical 
societies. Sri Lanka refers to initial steps towards ensuring concerted 
effort for both planning and implementation; some agencies registered 
with the Department of Social Services are able to attract government 
financial support for non-formal education work, and some also attract 
substantial support from foreign funds. 

Finally in New Zealand, as in Japan, "it is assumed . . . that non- 
governmental agencies are the main providers and state-supported agencies 
are planned to supplement or assist the work of voluntary organizations." 
"Certain areas of non-government adult education arc financed in part by 
the government ... A grant is made from government funds considering 
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all educational priorities in the light of national resources, and adult- 
education priorities among educational priorities." 

Penonne! for adult education 

Non-formal adult education has the advantage over formal education 
that its costs tend to be much lower. Whereas over 90 per cent of recur- 
rent budgets for formal education may commonly be committed to 
teachers' salaries and the salaries of others in the education enterprise, 
adult education relics much more on part-time paid or voluntary and un- 
paid workers. This greatly reduces pcr-capita costs of instruction but it 
also means that adult education workers are often untrained or minimally 
trained for the work they have to do. Training of personnel, essentially 
by in-service short courses is a main preoccupation for those responsible 
for adult education planning and implementation. 

In some countries the main adult education work force is school- 
teachers; here the question arises as to whether the methods employed for 
instruction of children arc suitable for adult education. Oh the other 
hand, longer courses of training which take workers away from the local 
community setting may undermine a distinctive strength of much adult 
education: its close contact with the needs and circumstances of local 
communities. Professionalization of adult education could therefore be 
undesirable as well as impracticably costly. Practically speaking the chal- 
lenge may be to provide very good professional preparation for the leading 
cadres in adult education, which may require graduate study at home or 
abroad but which does not lead to loss of contact with the needs and 
problems of rural people and of adult educators working as organizers and 
teachers at provincial and local levels. Where there is heavy reliance on 
part-time and voluntary workers questions arise also about reward systems 
of a financial or an honorific kind. 

In Japan social education officers of the local boards of education 
are trained at universities and junior colleges. The Ministry asked 17 uni- 
versities to offer certificate training, which was provided to 2,045 success- 
ful candidates in 1978. The state in Japan also subsidizes prefectures and 
private bodies to support part-time and volunteer soc'il education work. 
In the neighbouring Republic of Korea (as also in Hong Kong) profes- 
sionally trained full-time personnel are in short supply: although various 
higher education institutions do offer full-time courses pertaining to adult 
or social education, "there are no specific, categorized programmes in the 
training of professional personnel." 

Nepal trains adult education personnel through the Adult Education 
Division of the Ministry of Education, the Panchayat Training Centre, the 
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Ministry of Health Auxiliary Health Centre, and the Junior Technician 
Training Centre of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In New Zealand "full-time adult educators arc found in university 
extension operations, technical institutes, community colleges, and some 
secondary and primary schools, ; . A few other full-time educators arc 
found in organizations which receive government grants, or other govern- 
ment agencies. All of the continuing education organizations within the 
Department of Education's structure employ large numbers of part-time 
tutors . . . Tutors of non-formal courses, volunteers, and community re- 
source people do not undertake a structured training programme on the 
whole. They arc taught by others doing the samc job although there are 
emerging training programmes for leaders ... In many of the community 
education projects ... the local coordinator trains some of the tutors as 
trainers so they can start their own tutor training groups. . . In the field 
of materials development and curricula, there is now an emerging provi- 
sion for the training of adult educators. . 

Among the socialist syt . .as, the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam has 
different types of cadres for adult education: teachers specializing in 
complementary education; regular general education teachers doing 
complementary education also; and part-time teachers such as technicians 
in factories and co-operatives. Each village has one or two adult education 
cadres, each district two or three officials, each province and city about 
ten cadres for complementary education. At the centre there are 30 lead- 
ing cadres for complementary education and 20 researchers in adult edu- 
cation reform. Most receive training within the normal system of univer- 
sity and college teacher education; "part-time teachers, already cultivated, 
only need training in short-term courses in pedagogy and teaching method- 
ology for adults." 

The Soviet Union has many different universities and institutions 
which have special courses and programmes for teachers in adult educa- 
tion. Preparation of the teachers for adult education is undertaken in 
industrial establishments, commercial firms and companies which run 
their own training courses. Other adult educators arc specialists such as 
scientists, or those who have completed the specialized teacher courses at 
educational or public institutions. 

Worker-education personnel in China are divided into administrators 
(the personnel in the professional institutions of worker-peasant education, 
teachers and cadres of the peasant schools) and teaching staff. Only about 
0.5 per cent of teachers are full-time in factories and mines, and there arc 
few in the rural areas, each commune generally having one such teacher. 
The voluntary or semi-voluntary majority includes technical personnel 
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from factories and mines, government functionaries, school teachers and 
other intellectuals. 

Thailand and Indonesia are among countries with large government 
establishments for adult education deployed at all levels from the central 
to the focal. In Thailand there are full-time government officials and ex- 
perts, part-time partly paid teachers for functional literacy and education, 
walking teachers, walking Buddhist monks, interest-group teachers and 
part-time experts, and volunteers including village leaders and leaders of 
housewife, youth and women's voluntary groups. The Department pro- 
vides both prc-scrvicc and in-service training for these different categories; 
5,090 persons received training thus in 1979. Training occurs at national, 
regional, sub-provincial and village levels and covers many curriculum, sub- 
ject and methodological areas. Senior departmental members tend to 
receive their graduate training overseas, although higher education institu- 
tions in Thailand are now coming to offer degree courses in adult non- 
formal education and extension. 

Indonesia deploys government adult education officers at national, 
provincial, district and sub-district levels; the field-worker at this last level 
is the Penilik, who supervises all subdistrict community education activi- 
ties. Non -government personnel are voluntary and unpaid, being recom- 
mended by the head of the village; they tend to be teachers, local leaders 
and people with particular skills. Government training programmes for 
both categories of workers run from 3 to 14 days. They cover various 
subjects, materials development, administration, evaluation and monitor- 
ing, training techniques and programme" implementation, and .were plan- 
ned to reach 11,680 workers in 1979-80. Like Thailand, Indonesia tends 
to look abroad for the training of its most senior adult education officers. 

In Papua New Guinea a part-time two-year programme has been 
launched in the University; the Institute of Administrative Studies con- 
ducts a full-time nine-month course for extension trainers. There are also 
occasional national training workshops, and a few at provincial level. 
Papua New Guinea has both full-time government officers, part-time 
teachers paid for specific periods, and voluntary mission personnel. 

Afghanistan has mainly full-time teachers and unpaid volunteers. 
'The minimum qualification for becoming a teacher of adult education is 
a high school diploma. Further training is given to these teachers on the 
job and as part-time training by seminars, workshops, short fellow- 
ships. . About 1,000 teachers per year are trained. Senior personnel 
have higher training than these teachers. Training is at national and pro- 
vincial levels and includes curriculum and materials development, planning, 
research and evaluation. 
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Nepal has some full-time paid teachers but the National Development 
Service students and social workers do voluntary work. Pakistan relies 
upon part-time teachers and supervisors from the formal education system, 
with training programmes arranged by the Ministry of Education in the 
form of seminars and workshops. Bangladesh employs both full-time and 
part-time people. Training for full-time people on the pilot project in- 
cludes organization and supervision of programmes, as well as psychology 
and methodology. The Institute of Adult Education provided short-course 
training over 15 years for*13,407 teachers. Training of part-timers in this 
project is at the local (thana) levei. The Mass Education Programme in- 
volves full-, part-time" and voluntary staff. Training for mass literacy 
teachers and other workers in the programme is in two-day courses on 
methods, organization and evaluation; it took place at the national level 
for about 100 key personnel, at district level for 500 education officers 
and a thousand teachers to act as thdna-lcvd trainers, at thana-\c\c\ for 
14,400 teachers to act as union-level trainers, and for 350,000 teachers at 
the union-level. 

India employs full-time adult education personnel in States, Districts 
and for projects, and as supervisors, and has part-time partly-paid instruc- 
tors rather than volunteers in the main: school teachers, students, village 
youth, ex-servicemen and other retired personnel, field-level government 
and other functionaries, and voluntary social workers. Training of key 
level personnel uses State Resource Centres for project officers, supervi- 
sors and resource persons. Hie national Directorate arranges training of 
key personnel, while instructors are also trained at the project level. A 
number of universities now provide formal degree programmes in adult 
education. 

All categories of workers are also found in Sri Lanka, where govern- 
ment involvement is more recent and training of personnel is "done by 
various organizations in an unco-ordinated manner . . . Orientation semi- 
nars are held periodically to brief Ministry personnel. . . systematic train- 
ing of personnel is undertaken by voluntary organizations through semi- 
nars, workshops and yvork camps." 

Turning briefly to the kind of reward offered to adult educators in 
different countries, in Sri Lanka, where the Government has only recently 
come to realize the.importance of adult education, "the private sector and 
voluntary organizations offer better and more attractive incentives than 
the public sector. They provide better conditions of service and oppor- 
tunities for training abroad. . In some countries incentives for volun- 
tary workers are not sought; in India "adult education should be taken as 
a part of service to the nation." This is highlighted and there are no hono- 
raria to instructors. 
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In Bangladesh the programme is run on a voluntary basis and liter- 
acy teachers and others associated receive no pay or allowance "but there 
is provision for sufficient number of national and other awards for com- 
mendable contribution to the programmes. Moreover, literacy workers 
will be awarded certificates which may become boons for many of them 
to get jobs and other facilities." In Thailand certificates of appreciation 
and honoraria arc offered to part-time and volunteer personnel to encour- 
age participation, and there are occasional fellowship visits abroad. 

Indonesia offers no direct incentives "but learners and their local 
community usually supply some type of material or non-material incen- 
tives." In the USSR, public university and similar teachers have no regular 
salaries but are stimulated by premiums and official diplomas of acknowl- 
edgement. The Socialist Republic of Vict Nam "has a system of awarding 
decorations, honoured papers or circulation to localities, units and individ- 
uals outstanding in adult education." 

In New Zealand the motivation and inward system is somewhat akin 
to that as described in India, but with stress on personal non-material 
benefit rather than on national service. "Ibis voluntary participation is 
due to high motivation, and there arc few incentives apart from the per- 
sonal growth which takes place through involvement in such activities and 
the opportunity for work satisfaction and intellectual stimulation. Most 
participate through a desire to help others, sometimes because they them- 
selves have been helped." 

Needs for the future 

In the majority o." countries there are clear concerns about the quali- 
ity of the adult education service which arc expressed in terms of need for 
better training. Japan comments on the need for more advanced person- 
nel as the contents of adult education become diversified and developed. 
This implies recruiting more school teachers into adult education, enhanc- 
ing university courses, developing the National Training Institute of Social 
Education, and strengthening co-operation and co-ordination. The Re- 
public of Korea notes the absence of specific, categorized programmes for 
training professional personnel; "the enactment of adi/.t or social educa- 
tion law is desperately needed." 

The national association in Australia places professional develop- 
ment of adult education personnel high in priorities in its planning for the 
next five years. The appointment of a full-time Training Development 
Officer in the New Zealand Council is currently promoting better training 
throughout the country. Even so, back-up support for adult education 
personnel "in the form of materials, financial incentives, compensation 
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for time and travel, training and teaching techniques have riot been sub- 
stantially developed." 

The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam's particular need, looking ahead, 
is complementary education development and teachers for the mountain- 
ous regions. Thailand comments on deficiencies in planning, research and 
evaluation, and looks to deploy local experts short-term on research, 
design and training in these areas, Pakistan is looking for training of adult 
educators in the development of curricular, motivational, instructional 
and follow-up materials. In Bangladesh shortage of personnel is acutely 
felt in curriculum development, development of reading materials, re- 
search and evaluation, publication and teacher training, and overseas 
assistance may be obtained for these. 

The most acute shortages in Afghanistan arc fcltin skill development 
training, adult education methodology, educational planning, literacy and 
skill development, training methods and techniques, psychology and evalu- 
ation, and simple readers' methodology and techniques. Training both at 
horn* and abroad is seen as necessary to meet these needs. In Sri Lanka it 
is felt that for'thc objectives of adult education to be fully realized a well- 
planned and co-ordinated training scheme is essential for several categories 
of workers. Nepal experiences an acute shortage of paper for books and 
needs an information bulletin for training. 

Regional co-operation and exchange 

Despite the great size and diversity of the region of Asia and the 
Pacific there is evidence of considerable exchange of experience in the 
adult education field, and of a desire for further practical forms of ex- 
change and co-operation. Most countries enjoy various forms of co-oper- 
ation, especially through Uncsco and its innovative APEID network. A 
number of countries such as Australia, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, 
the Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand also enjoy forms of co- 
operation and exchange through A3PBAE and in some cases its inter- 
national linked organization, the International Council for Adult Educa- 
tion. Many countries give examples of particular recent workshops, 
fellowships and other exchanges which have proved useful. 

Generally the countries are positive about the need for more such 
regional co-operation. Some specify particular areas of learning from 
which they could benefit; many of them naturally corresponding to per- 
ceived deficiencies in ^ rrent knowledge and especially staff development, 
as set out in the previous section. Among specific are?" mentioned are in- 
cluded: integrated rural development; education of youth and of women; 
education related to rural areas including agricultural education; language 
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and literacy work; mass media; communication and media workshops, 
and communication policies; work on adult education related to popu- 
lation control, and on social disharmony; and work on curriculum devel- 
opment, materials production, research and evaluation, planning and 
administration, management and measurement of non-formal education 
activities, and programmes for productive and marketing skills. 

Different modes of co-operation arc suggested, generally as currently 
experienced, such as workshops and seminars, apprenticeships and fellow- 
ships, training activities on a joint or regional basis and joint research acti- 
vities* Some more remote countries emphasize the need to be selective and 
to identify priorities for co-operation and exchange, while emphasizing 
also the mutual advantage to be derived from such exchanges. The Socialist 
Republic of Vict Nam, mentioning the suffering of years of continuous 
war and a wish to intensify co-operation and exchange of experience be- 
tween joations, specifies as priorities assistance in paper and textbook pub- 
lishing, and modern technical teaching means for adult education. 

One test of the practical viability of regional co-operation and ex- 
change is provided by the 1976 Unesco Recommendation for the Develop- 
ment of Adult Education. Some countries attach importance to the 
Recommendation, and to regional exchange related to it, as does China. 
In Papua New Guinea it is thought that "many aspects of the recommen- 
dation have been unconsciously undertaken in the country, for example 
the integrated approach to extension work and training. . . it can be said 
that the Government policy docs in fact accommodate this recommen- 
dation." The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam finds that the Recommen- 
dation constitutes valuable material which is useful for reference during 
adult education reform, and India discerns indirect gains through accept- 
# ance of the concept. 

The recommendation has also been used indirectly in educational 
planning in the Republic of Korea, with social education becoming in- 
volved in educational as well as economic planning through the concept of 
life-long education. This was assisted through a 1979 Unesco APEID 
workshop in the Republic of Korea which led to 11 recommendations 
coming forward to the Government. 

In some countries more direct links may be discerned. Bangladesh 
states that the recommendation has been used in national educational 
planning, resulting in greater emphasis on adult education in the second 
Five-Year Plan and phases I and II of the Mass Education Programme. A 
separate Directorate of Adult Education is also expected in the early 
1980s. Pakistan mentions increased funds for adult education, pilot 
projects and a National Adult Education Centre as actions taken under the 
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recommendation, Afghanistan links decisions to eradicate illiteracy with 
the Uncsco Recommendation through the Five- Year Plan and GALC, 
drafted with reference to the Recommendation. 

Sri Lanka links the creation of a National Council and work towards 
a Directory with the Recommendation, and Thailand makes connections 
with many aspects of its non-formal education work and planning in the 
National Economic and Social Development Plan and the National Educa- 
tion Scheme. Indonesia makes direct as well as indirect connections, for 
instance: "in line with the Uncsco Recommendation the training of field- 
workers (Penilik) as well as facilitators is employing a new method that 
uses the experience of the trainees. Before attending the training they pre- 
pare a light paper concerned with their experiences and problems. The 
content of the training is more discussion, exchange of experiences and 
field work rather than lectures in the classroom." 

In Japan the Recommendation is one of the factors being taken into 
account in a current review of the whole education structure from a life- 
long education perspective. In Australia, while it cannot be said that 
national policy has been directly affected, publicity was given to the Rec- 
ommendation through a national conference, dissemination of the docu- 
ment was fostered, and it was used as one basis for advancing ideas about 
national co-ordination and development. 

New Zealand held a major national conference and more than ten 
regional seminars on the Recommendation and it is reportedly constantly 
referred to. The National Council is currently using it in a review of devel- 
opment priorities. "It is probably too early to estimate the full impact of 
the Recommendation on New Zealand Adult Education, but there is now 
a much wider appreciation among agencies and educators of the need to 
make a major effort to provide for those who are educationally disadvan- 
taged or unemployed. The National Council's, appointment of field 
officers in adult literacy, training development, Maori and Pacific Islands 
education, and continuing education through the broadcast media, is an 
indication of this change of emphasis." That the Recommendation is still 
having an influence is also suggested by the fact that a 1980 . working party 
in New Zealand examined adult education in the light of the Rccommcn- 
d at ion. 

Perhaps the expected next world conference of Unesco on adult edu- 
cation (1984) is the earliest reasonable time to expect to assess the impact 
of the Recommendation. Meanwhile it may be taken as evidence of the 
high potential of international or regional exchange as one means of fos- 
tering the development of adult education and the introduction of new 
concepts and perspectives to policy-makers. u □ 
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AFGHANISTAN 

by Abdul Ali Wahaj 



Introduction 

In Afghanistan, during the past century, especially during the govern- 
ment of the Yahya Dynasty, the people lived in poverty and ignorance. 
One of the main reasons for low production and unemployment in the 
country was illiteracy. 

Education was deteriorating, unemployment was rapidly increasing 
and migration from rural to urban areas was becoming a serious problem. 
In the field of formal education fewer than 30 per cent of the school-age 
children were enrolled and out of this only 1 per cent were able to reach 
universities. The rate of drop-outs was very high and no attention was 
paid to this situation. The formal educational programmes were in the 
cities, and the.majority of people, livingin the rural areas, were forgotten. 
The non-formal educational programmes were limited to a few literacy 
courses in two or three selected areas, catering to about five thousand 
participants. 

Fortunately, after the great Revolution of Saur 7th 1357 (1978), and 
especially sirce the 6th of Jaddi 1358 (1979) the situation has changed, 
marking the beginning of a new era in the history of Afghanistan. A Five- 
Year Plan for the eradication of illiteracy, has now been formulated. From 
the very beginning of the Revolution, the people who had been oppressed 
for years were freed and accepted this campaign with enthusiasm. 

The very basic changes in the country brought about through Decrees 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 are the main motivational forces for the people to take an 
active part in the reconstruction of society. This was the main reason 
that, during "the first year of the campaign, more than one million adults 
joined literacy classes, and more than 18,000 volunteer teachers engaged 
in teaching. 

Now the country is designing a programme for out-of-school children 
and starting a programme for school drop-outs. Both formal and non- 
formal programmes for women have been formulated and launched in 
rural and urban areas. 
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The number of primary and secondary schools has been tripled and 
enrolments have been extended to full capacity. It is expected that, 
during the five-year plan period, education will be universalized and, by 
the end of 1362 (1983), some 452,000 school-age children will be in the 
first grade of primary school (at present more than 200,000 children are 
enrolled in the first grade). 

The main objective of the present government is to providc the basic 
needs of the people: food, clothing and shelter. With this in view, curric- 
ular materials have been developed for both the formal and non-formal 
education sectors. 

Background 

Illiteracy is recognized as one of the major factors hindering socio- 
economic progress and people's active participation in the national devel- 
opment of Afghanistan. The overall literacy rate is estimated at a mere 
5 per cent, the position among rural population and women being particu- 
larly low. The first census in Afghanistan was conducted only four 
months ago; according to this the total population of Afghanistan is 15.4 
million. Out of this number, illiteracy is of the following order in the 
crucial age-groups: 

8-14 -about 3.6 million 
15-50 - about 5.6 million. 

Of the total population of 15.4 million, 15 per cent live in urban 
areas whereas 85 per cent live in the rural areas (the latter includes 
nomads as well). The distribution of illiteracy according to sex, in rural 
and urban areas, is as follows: 

— — Rural Urban 

Men Women Men Women 

95% 99% 30% 95% 

This gives us a total of 8/2 million illiterates among the active popu- 
lation of the country (8-50 years of age). 

In the past, access to educational facilities was very limited. Fewer 
than 30 per cent of school-age children had been enrolled in primary 
schools and the rate of drop-out was very high. During the last decade or 
so some limited experimental activities have been carried out with assist- 
ance from Unesco, SIDA, UNFPA and UNDP. These programmes reached 
only a proportionately small number of men and v/omen. Nevertheless, 
these activities resulted in some positive gains such as the design and ex- 
perimental try-out of functional literacy materials for specific target 
groups (farmers, co-operative members and women), and an operational 
structure in eight provinces-as well as training of national staff. 
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Following the 7th of Saur Revolution and establishment of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (27 April 1978) the eradication of 
illiteracy and the promotion of awareness among people of their responsi- 
bilities have acquired a new urgency* 

The Revolution of Saur, particularly its new cvolutionary*phase, not * 
only accelerated the process of the decline of feudalism but opened the 
door of hope for people towards a bright future, where the shadow of ex- 
ploitation of man by man will cease to exist, and the people will take a 
creative part m the political and social life of the country in the light of 
human knowledge and towards, the creation of a new Afghanistan. To 
reach this goal, it is necessary to generalize education throughout the 
country* It is for this reason that the Government considers the Campaign 
Against Illiteracy as important as the struggle against feudalism. The gen- 
eralization of literacy has a decisive jrolc in changing the attitude of the 
people, removing fanaticism and superstition, increasing productivity and 
mobilizing the creative forces of the nation. 

The basic line of the Revolutionary duties of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan brings out this point and emphasizes a simultaneous 
two pronged approach combining the univcrsalization of primary educa- 
tion with universalization of adult literacy. 

Objectives and first achitvamtnts 

We have said that the total number of illiterate men and women in 
Afghanistan in the age-group 8-50 is about 8.2 million; this figure expres- 
ses the amplitude of the task. The Government has launched a campaign, 
the.purpose of which is to eradicate illiteracy in the first five-year Devel- 
opment Plan. In accordance with the needs of the socio-economic recon- 
struction of the country, the following are seen as some of the goals of the 
Literacy Campaign: 

1. Changing the attitude of the people for the benefit of the 
country's progress;, 

2. Opening the way for the participation of the people in socio- 
economic reconstruction of the country; 

3. Increasing the productivity of the people through functional 
literacy and education; 

4. The creation of better family education; and 

5. The betterment of health and fitness. 

Work has just begun but the following tasks have been achieved: 

1. A Five-Year Plan for a Mass Literacy Campaign (1979-1983) has 
been worked out; 
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2. The General Agency for Literacy Campaign (GALC) has been 



3. A high-level National Committee has been set up to formulate 
policies and facilitate campaign implementation; 

4. The basic literacy programme and materials covering about 210 
days, 90 minutes each day, have been designed by an inter-minis- 
terial team and /Rave now bccn7 printed; 

5. The Provincial Directors responsible for the Literacy Campaign 
have been appointed in all the 26 provinces; 

• 6. Provincial Literacy Committees have been set up in the provinces 
under the authority of the Governors; 

7. National orientation and training seminars were held for the 
General Directors responsible for the Literacy Campaign in all the 
provinces; also a national seminar was held for the Provincial 
Directors in Kabul, for key personnel at the national level; 

8. Intensive literacy activities are being carried out by the Ministry 
of Defence for its personnel; 

9. A multi -faceted motivation and publicity campaign has been in 
operation using the media and other means; 

10. As the result of the above, around one million new learners were 
enrolled during an 18-month period; 

11. Since the campaign is a national effort, different ministries, 
national agencies and organizations have initiated actions to con- 
tribute to the achievement of the targets in their respective sectors; 

12. Key personnel of the national staff have been deputed to study 
and undertake observation visits to different countries. 

. The interesting point is that GALC is not the only organization re- 
sponsible for this campaign implementation; since the Literacy Campaign 
is a national effort for which all resources are being mobilized, GALC is 
playing the role of coordinator. As a consequence these one million 
learners already enrolled in our literacy classes ave being taught not only 
by official teachers or GALC teachers (fewer than 3,000 GALC teachers 
are teaching) but mainly by volunteer teachers (more than 18,000) from 
mass organizations, literate members of village committees, youth organi- 
zations, Party members, the Afghan Khalqi Women's Organization, Co- 
operatives, Committees of Assistance Funds, Labour Unions, Women's 
Organization Syndicates and inter-ministerial organizations. The volun- 
teer teachers thus take a major part in the implementation of the Mass 
Literacy Campaign. 
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Why a common programme ? 

Since Afghanistan has a Revolutionary government and the chief 
objective of the government is to reach the masses, the mass campaign was 
launched to preserve the cultural identity of the people and to impart to 
them the following knowledge and skills: (1) basic literacy and numeracy 
skills; (2) political and civic consciousness; (3) knowledge regarding family 
life, health and child-care; and (4) agricultural and technical skills. Instruc- 
tion is given in the five main languages. Follow-up programmes will later 
be designed in the different fields. 

The educational objectives of the Government have been stated as 
being to universalize formal and non-formal education through formal and 
non-formal approaches. While literacy is developing on the non-formal 
side, in the formal system, by the end of the Five- Year Plan, all school-age 
children in the country will have access to school facilities. It means that, 
during these five years, there will still be many children who arc not in 
school; these arc to be reached through a non-formal approach. The GALC 
will work closely with Ministry of Education officials to implement this 
non-formal education for children. 

As this group of children will be taught through a non-formal system 
to a certain level so that they may later join the formal system, some parts 
of the primer and reading materials have already been altered for thisjpur- 
posc. The main characteristic of this programme is to train the children to 
the level of the fourth grade. The diagram on the next page shows how 
this programme has been developed. In this diagram we sec that the non- 
formal adult education is to be completed in one year in three phases, 
each of three months. On the other hand we sec that the out-of-school 
programme is for two years, equal to four years of the formal system. As 
it is intended to train or teach the children to the levels of the formal sys- 
tem, each phase of our out-of-school programme for children must be 
made equal to two years of formal schooling. 

For instance, pupils after passing the first phase can go to the third 
grade (year 3) of the formal system. They can continue with the second 
phase or year and after passing that, may enter the fifth grade (year 5). 
The main characteristic of this programme hence is to bring the children 
to that level. 

The adults after finishing the three phases, if they are young enough 
and want to continue their education, may go to night school; if they 
prefer not to, then they can use the community learning centres and main- 
tain their literacy. In general, all of this is a part of the univcrsalization of 
education in the country. 
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Afghanistan: Relationship of non- formal to formal education 



Formal System 




Non-Formal System 



Community Learning 
Environment (CLE) 



2nd 
year 

1st 
year 



3 months 
3 months 
3 months 



Out-of-school 
programme 
for children 



Basic literacy 
programme 
for adults 



Methodology and techniques 

The methodology applied is functional literacy, which is known 
throughout the world. It means that literacy components— language and 
mathematics—have been integrated into socio-political messages which are 
the main core of„the programme. 

In the methodology of language we apply a structure-global method 
as is applied in some other developing countries. The main feature of this 
method is that from the very beginning the learners face complete mean- 
ingful messages, out of which they are asked* to identify some elements. 
At the beginning the elements are words taken put of phrases or sentences. 
Later on they become graphemes. This method is facilitated by the fact 
that Afghan languages are phonetic ones which means that they present a 
close correspondence between sound and letter, phoneme and grapheme. 

This has allowed the designers to integrate language progression into 
the main core of socio-political contents. The same applies to numeracy 
(mathematics) which, from the beginning, is taught in meaningful contexts. 
Always referring to adult experiences in terms of mathematical concepts, 
needs and symbols, thus using their empirical knowledge progressively, 
learners are asked to analyse and systematize these experiences in math- 
ematical terms. 
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The techniques are very simple, as the country is engaged in a mass 
campaign, not just an experimental pilot project. Hence we arc using mass 
techniques, not sophisticated ^materials. We use non-professional teachers, 
even a sixth-grade graduate who can read and write, because we arc dealing 
with hundreds of thousands of people throughout the country and not just 
a few hundred or few thousand people. The main teaching aids arc books, 
blackboards, walls, or any simple devices. 

Participatory approach 

The programme, although politically oriented, has a bearing on all 
aspects of the life of the learners. This was the main reason that literate 
people in the villages and cities took an active part in the programme as 
volunteer teachers, and in less than six months more than 18,000 volun- 
teer teachers had been recruited. In rural areas people were paid nominal- 
ly in either cash or material for organizing literacy classes. 

A mass campaign is not something which can be organized by a single 
organization; it needs the mobilization of all governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in a country. In Afghanistan, the Mass Campaign 
Against Illiteracy has become a priority of the Government and, as was 
decided l?y the Council of Ministers held in 1978, nearly all the ministries, 
organizations and agencies have to take an active part in this campaign. 
The Ministries involved in the campaign arc: the Ministry of Education, 
the Ministry of Higher Education, the Ministry of National Defence, 
(which had already implemented literacy activities in its own sectors), the 
Ministry of Agriculture, through agricultural extension and co-operatives, 
the Rural Development Department, the Ministry of Public Health and 
political organizations such as women's, youths', farmers' and workers' 
organizations. 

The diagram on the next page shows how the organizational network 
has been established for the implementation of this programme.^ Here we 
see that not only GALC, but other ministries and organizations are respon- 
sible for this Mass Campaign. These ministries, agencies and organizations 
are directly involved in the literacy campaign implementation from the 
national to the field level and even at the village level. In the village there 
are people who play an active role in the campaign. These activated people 
can be school teachers, extension workers, co-operative agents, or any 
other literate farmers or workers. Thus, from the organizational and 
structural network points of view, decentralization is as important as 
centralization. 
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Tasting and •valuation 

Testing is an important part of our Mass Campaign and— as stated 
before— because of the well-organized monitoring system, we have been 
able to test the learners at different stages of the programme. This testing 
process enables us to find out whether the methods used are suitable. 

One of the objectives of this testing is to determine the level of 
achievements of the out-of-school children so that they can be shifted to 
the formal system. (As we have seen, the main purpose of this programme 
is to enable the out-of-school children to be enrolled in the two-year pro- 
gramme and then to join the fifth grade of the formal system). 

One of the objectives of this testing is to determine the level of 
achievements of the out-of-school children so that they can be shifted to 
the formal system. (As we have seen, the main purpose of this programme 
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is to enable the out-of-school children to be enrolIedUn the two-year pro- 
gramme and then to join the fifth grade of the formal system). 

In a Mass Campaign it is difficult to use the testing and evaluation 
methods applicable to small-scale programmes. We have therefore to use 
mass techniques to assess the achievements. Once basic literacy is achiev- 
ed and the learners are tested they will be able to join the literate commu- 
nity or, if they are young enough, be enrolled in night schools. This 
depends upon the age and the desire of the adult learner. The results of 
the first-year testing will enable formulation of the second-year plan of 
activities. 

Although at the initial stage, the country faces problems like a short- 
age of primers, didactic materials and other teaching aids and has been 
using primary school books, old adult education books, school books and 
even newspapers and magazines in the literacy classes, tho achievements 
arc remarkable when compared to the previous Governments. There arc 
technical problems, but the achievements of the first year will be an indi- 
cation for future activities concerning the training of personnel. So far, it 
has been possible to organize seminars for the central office staff and also 
for the provincial directors. At this time, organizing training seminars for 
the teachers is rather difficult. It is hoped, however, to organize in the 
near future training seminars in the provinces for the supervisors. Earlier, 
a seminar for the Provincial Directors was organized which was of great 
value. 

Conclusion 

In a country where the Government is trying to build an equal 
society and its main objective is to solve the basic needs of the people, 
literacy is all-important. Nothing can be achieved by means of small-scale 
experimental programmes; a mass campaign and total mobilization of all 
concerned ministries and organizations are required. 

The techniques which are applied in a mass campaign are different 
from other methods. Here the application of sophisticated methods of 
teaching/learning is of no use or difficult to apply. The most important 
thing is the presence of a literate person in a class. We don't have to have 
teachers with diplomas or certified teachers. In a mass campaign, walls arc 
used instead of blackboards, charcoal instead of chalk and any kind of 
written material for teaching literacy. Group discussions are the key for 
increasing the consciousness of the people. We work with the people, for 
the people: participatory democracy is the keynote of the programme. □ 
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AUSTRALIA 

byrgjohn Wettings 

Background 

A large proportion of the Australian population is to be found in the 
cities and large towns which are served by a range of post-secondary edu- 
cation institutions providing adult education and a variety of other adult 
education agencies. Approximately ten per cent of Australians, however, 
live on farm properties, in villages or small towns and have extremely 
limited access— or none at all— to adult* education. 

A town with a population of 4,000 people may serve as the centre 
for a similar number of people living on farms and in villages, but have no 
adult education provision other than a few classes conducted by itinerant 
teachers from a larger town. 

Adult education needs in Australia are met by a variety of agencies, 
this being the only means of providing the range of topics with the various 
levels of expertise demanded. Thus universities, colleges and agricultural 
extension services, as well as health education agencies and a variety of 
others, are involved in that provision* The smaller towns referred to are 
not large chough for these agencies, to establish a permanent base for their 
work. 

The form of distance learning which has usually been offered to 
people who had no access to other methods is the correspondence course. 
Such courses have been remarkably successful in attracting and retailing 
adult education students. 

Two programmes now operating successfully in New South Wales in 
south-eastern Australia have helped overcome some of the problems of 
isolation. These are providing learning opportunities for adults in rural 
areas who were previously denied reasonable access to adult education. 

Programme I -Country Adult Education Associations 

The Nc^v South Wales Board of Adult Education, which is the gov- 
ernment body to develop and co-ordinate adult education in the state, is 
encouraging the formation of voluntary community groups in towns 
which do not have a college or other centres of adult education. Twenty 
of these have been formed in the past two years. There is a potential need 
for at least 50 more in the state and it is hoped that these may be develop- 
ed in the next five years. 
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To begin, an Adult Education Association is formed which any per- 
son in the community can join. The annual meeting elects a committee 
which is responsible for managing the association's activities throughout 
the year. The primary tasks pi the organization arc to identify local needs 
and then make arrangements for those needs to be met. 

An association is able to conduct some lessons itself, particularly in 
various arts and crafts and basic homemaking skills. These arc usually 
conducted on a 'self-funding* basis with the student fees meeting the local 
tutors' costs. More importantly, the association serves as a local organizing 
body so that universities, colleges and other outside agencies can co-oper- 
ate with it in conducting courses in the town. In this way the local group 
is responsible for the promotion and local administrative arrangements, 
while the external institution or agency provides the expertise. 

The range of lcarning'activitics being provided in this way is very 
broad. The organizations provide a contact point for literacy in the com- 
munity and may beinvolvcd in programmes for management development 
and university discussion groups. Skills courses arc however the most 
frequently requested activities. 

A feature of this approach in providing adult education is that the 
programme clearly belongs to the community. Decisions about the activi- 
ties which should be offered are made mainly by the community rather 
than external-agencies. Responsibility for ensuring their success rests with 
the community. 

Many of the associations are establishing adult learning centres. 
These may be in a public building such as a school or one owned by local 
government. Some operate from an office, shop or house, making use of 
other buildings for activities as required. 

The programme is not an expensive one for the government. Grants 
totalling about A$£, 000 are given to a local association each year. About 
half of this is used to employ a part-time organizer, usually for the equiva- 
lent of one day a week. The remainder is used for administrative and acti- 
vity costs. For each one dollar provided by the government, an associa- 
tion is able to generate up to two dollars from fees and subscriptions. 
Accountability for the government funds is ensured by assessment and 
reporting, including audited financial statements. 

An association at Bourke, in the .most remote area of the state, uses 
radio as the major medium for conducting courses. The principles of local 

* Approximately 1.10 Australian dollars (A$) - one US dollar. 
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responsibility, a part-time organizer, some locally-generated activities and 
involvement of external agencies still apply in this instance. 

The New South Wales Board of Adult Education is developing oppor- 
tunities in association with regional colleges of advanced education to pro- 
vide short training courses for part-time organizers and leaders of country 
adult education associations. 

Programme ll-Management Education for Farmers 

The niturc of agriculture in Australia means that farms are large and 
the farming community is very scattered. The agricultural extension ser- 
vices have been the major agencies providing adult education to farmers. 
The mode of delivery has been through meetings, field days and the mass 
media to solve particular farm problems as they arise. Thus an extension 
officer may conduct a field day to demonstrate a new method of disease 
control, hold a meeting to explain new marketing methods or write a 
newspaper article to inform farmers of a new variety of wheat. 

The rate of technological change and the need for sophisticated 
financial planning have brought demands for learning opportunities far 
more extensive and at a deeper level than the traditional programmes. 
Economic planning and financial management are the key needs for learn- 
ing. Computers are increasingly being used on farms. 

It is rarely possible for a farmer to take a year away from his farm to 
enrol in a course at an agricultural college. Correspondence courses pro- 
vide only limited value for the most determined person. Evening courses 
in the major rural towns cater only, for a minority. 

An innovatory approach was begun in New South Wales in 1970 to 
provide education in farm management for practising f?irmers at a level 
that would meet their needs and using a combination of delivery methods 
appropriate to the clients. The programme has been enlarged each year 
with increased participation. It is the responsibility of the State Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, although the Rural Youth Council has provided 
guidance and been responsible for its financial administration. The agri- 
cultural economics faculty of one of the universities has provided aca- 
demic back-up to the programme. 

Participation involves enrolment in a one-year course in either 
Farm Management or Farm Office Management. Two advanced-level 
courses, building on the first course in farm management,, are also avail- 
able. Enrolment is limited '.o people who are involved in farming as the ♦ 
course is based on actual management which takes place on the farm 
during the year. No academic entry level is required, but all participants 
must have a secondary school education. 
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While there if a specific curriculum for each course there is also a 
high degree of flexibility within it to cater for differing circumstances. 
The learning process is dependent on a combination of the following 
methods: 

1. Information provided through various media, 

2. Farm economic planning exercises on actual farm data, 

3. Farm visits by the Extension Officer, 

4. Monthly group meetings with the district Extension Officer, 

5. A one-week residential school at the university, and 

6. A weekend course conducted in regional centres. 

The programme began with 50 participants on the first course, but 
almost 2,000 people have now studied under it and the enrolment rate is 
increasing each year. The age range of the 1980 students was from 18 to 
almost 70, the average being 34. Two other courses which have been 
offered in the programme have now been taken over by other agencies not 
directly part of the agricultural extension service. These courses were in 
Life Management (mainly for rural women) and Rural Leadership (to 
assist farmers involved in community development projects and farm 
organizations). 

As the programme uses human and physical resources already within 
the extension service, accurate costing has not been possible. The cost to 
the extension service to offcr the programme may be about A$80,000 per 
year, but the economic and social value of the programme is very high. 
Some estimate of the importance of the programme can be gained by con- 
sidering that farm managers who have participated in it are collectively 
responsible for farm resources valued at more than 500 million Australian 
dollars. If improved management practices result in an increase of returns 
of a further one per cent, this provides a benefit to the economy of five 
million Australian dollars per year, but this would be greatly understating 
the value of the programme. 

References 
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Introduction 

The Government of Bangladesh has declared the eradication of illiter- 
acy as the second phase of the National Revolution. The Government has 
drawn up an ambitious plan which included a crash literacy programme 
for eradicating mass illiteracy. This programme started on 21 February 
1980 and ended on 31 December I960. The objective of the programme 
was to help one crorc of people (10,Q00,000 persons), both male and 
female, between the ages rf 11 and 45 years, to acquire skills in simple 
reading, writing and calculation. It was organized by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the task of evaluation was entrusted to the Academy for Fun- 
damental Education in Mymcnsingh. 

Keeping in view the criteria set forth in the objectives above, the 
Academy prepared two draft questionnaires to use for evaluating the pro- 
gramme. Of the two sets of questionnaires, one is meant for neo-literates 
and the other for Literacy Squad Teachers. On being approved by the 
Government, these questionnaires were administered in four adult literacy 
centres of Kotwali Thana of Mymcnsingh district as a test case. The 
objectives of the tests were the following: 

1. To assess the feasibility and suitability of the questionnaires. 

2. To get an idea of the magnitude of the task. 

3. To assess achievements of the neo-literates in three learning skills- 
reading, writing and calculation. 

4. To gather information about Literacy Squad Teachers, Literacy 
Primers and other educational facilities. 

5. To assess the various constraints in implementing this programme. 

Limitations of the test were due to the shortage of time and the 
Eidul Azha holidays, which me^nt that not all the literacy centres of 
Kotwali Thana could be surveyed. Only three centres from an urban area 
and one from a rural area were included in the test. The results of the test 
are given below. 
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Methods of tht sample test 

To administer questionnaires and collect data, a team was formed by 
the faculty members of the Academy. The team decided to administer 
questionnaires and collect data of the test in a group from the urban as 
well as the rural centres. A. list of literacy centres of the Kotwali Thana 
was first obtained from the Circle Officer, Kotwali. This has a reference 
of a visit of the team to the office of the Additional Deputy Commissioner 
(Literacy), Mymcnsingh. 

All the centres of the sample test were visited more than once by the 
team. This was done to establish rapport with the clientele group and the 
organizers and to complete the evaluation work. Some other centres were 
also visited. One (Physical Training) centre enrolled only children. Other 
centres, namely Hindu Polli, Mahilla Sangshtha, Jublicc Ghat and Akua 
Primary School, were found to be non-functioning. As the evaluation was 
to be done just after Eid, however, the possibility of visiting the adults 
was bleak— so the team had to remain satisfied with four centres. 

Centres. The centres that were included in the sample were selected 
at random; nevertheless the representative character of the sample was 
kept in view. This meant including rural centres. Therefore, the sample 
procedure followed can be called 'stratified random sampling*. 

Three centres-Sankipara Primary School, Lions Club High School 
and Women's Rehabilitation Centre are situated in Mymensingh town. 
The only rural centre-Chaukaitala Bara Bari Centre is five miles away 
from the city. 

Questionnaires. The questionnaire for the adult nco-literates begins 
by seeking some information about the learners. The rest of it contains 
15 questions, five each in three skills. These questions arc of multiple 
choice character and are followed by a proforma for immediate checking 
by giving a tick (J ) sign jy the examiner. The main purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is to assess the achievements of the adult learners. 

The questionnaires for teachers are meant for gaining information 
about the centre in which they work. One of the teachers in a particular 
centre or squad is supposed to give the information. The questionnaire 
has 14 questions on the qualifications, age, training, and experience of 
teachers. 

Evaluation procedure 

four rating scales of achievement have been shown in the question- 
naire for grading the answer of each question. They are, 'completely 
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successful', 'mostly successful*, 'half successful* and 'unsuccessful', and 
carry marks of 5, 3, 2 and 0 respectively. * 

By giving a tick sign in the appropriate box of the form the field-level 
cvaluators indicate learners' performance in the test. The marks obtained 
by the nco-literates as in the rating mentioned above arc shown in a fre- 
quency distribution along with the percentage in each class interval. The 
average of the frequency distribution is also shown. This helps identify 
the performance of those that arc above average, average and below aver- 
age. Those in the first two categories can be said to have acquired profic- 
iency in learning skills. 

PRESENTATION, ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 
CONCERNING NEOLITERATES, LITERACY SQUADS AND 
CENTRE EDUCATIONAL INPUTS 

Data on nao-literates: prasentation and interpretation 

Four hundred sixty-eight nco-litcratcs of four literacy centres consti- 
tute the sample, but of these only 126 learners were available when the 
test was administered. Table 1 shows a breakdown of these figures and 
also the percentage of respondents who took the test. 



Table 1. Literacy centres, reported enrolment, respondents of the 
test and their percentage 



Name of the centre^ 


Reported enrolment 
M F Total 


Respondents 
M F Total 


M 


Percentage 
F Total 


Shankipara 
Primary School 


80 


100 


160 


5 


14 


19 


6 


14 


11 


Women's Rehabilitation 
Centre 


X 


47 


47 


X 


27 


27 


X 


57 


57 


ChaukaiUla Baro 
Ban Centre 


54 


30 


84 


52 


11 


63 


96 


37 


75 


Mymensingh Lions 
Club High School . 


157 


X 


157 


17 


00 


17 


11 


X 


11 


All centres 


291 


177 


468 


74 


52 


126 


15 


11 


26 



It may be seen in Table 1 that only 26 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment of the adult illiterate?-both male and female— were present on the 
days of administering the test, although the evaluation team went to the 
centres with prior information. This was mainly because of a Muslim 
festival immediately before the time of evaluation. The high attendance 
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at the rural centrc-Chaukaitala-bears testimony to this (the centre being 
located in an area where the problem of students going home ioxEid did 
not arise). 

The centres showing lowest attendance are situated in the town from 
where, the adult learners left home for observance of Eid. Of the total per- 
centage of attendance shown in Table 1> male attendance is higher than 
that of females though one city centre shows a better female attendance. 

The achievements of the 126 neo-litcratcs in reading, writing and 
calculation skills are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4 respectively, in frequency 
and percentage terms. The mean of "the achievement scores has also been 
calculated and, assuming the mean as indicative of fair achievement, it can 
be said that slightly more than 50 per cent of the ncb-litcratcs have 
achieved proficiency in reading, writing and calculation in a period of 
three months. The mean difference in the Jthrcc skills is insignificant,, 
which implies that the ncoJitcratcs arc equally good in reading, writing 
and calculation. But Table 3 and Table 4 show the female nco-literates 
doing better than the menfolk in writing and calculation. This may be 
due to the good performance of women nco-litcratesof the Women's Re- 
habilitation Centre where the learners remain throughout the day and the 
educational facilities *are better. Also, learning and earning go hand-in- 
hand in this centre. 

Table 2. Frequency and percentage distribution of test scores in reading 





Both Kxei 




Male 


Female 




Score 


Frequency Percentage 


Frequency Percentage 


Frequency Percentage 


25 


4 


3 


0 


0 


4 


8 


20-24 


43 


34 


26 


36 


17 


32 


15-19 


28 


23 


19 


26 


9 


17 


10-14 


25 


20 


12 


16 


13 


25 


5-9 


09 


7 


5 


7 


4 


7 


0-4 


17 


13 


11 


15 


6 


11 


Total 


126 


100 


73 


100 


53 


100 


Mean 


15.2 






15.0 


15.5 





Littracy squad teachtrs 

Twenty-two teachers are reported to have been engaged in the four 
literacy centres. Of these, one is a graduate, four have passed the SSC and 
17 are non-matriculates. Only one teacher is trained in adult literacy. 
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Tabic 3. Frequency and percentage distribution of test scores in writing 



> 

Score 


Both sexes 
Frequency Percentage 


Male 

Frequency Percentage 


Female 
Frequency Percentage 


25 


15 




11 


3 




4 


13 




23 


20-24 


31 




25 


21 




29 


10 




18 


lf/-19 


M 




27 


16 




21 


18 




34 


10-14 


23 




18 


17 




23 


6 




13 


5-9 


14 




12 


10 




14 


4 




8 


0-4 


9 




7 


7 




9 


2 




4 


Total 


126 




100 


74 




100 


53 


100 


Mean 


16.1 


15.0 


18.0 


Table 4. Frequency and percentage distribution of test scores in calculating 


Score 


Both sexes 
Frequency Percentage 


Male " 
Frequency Percentage 


Female 
Frequency Percentage 


25 


37 




30 


17 




26 


18 




35 


20-24 


18 




14 


9 




12 


9 




17 


15-19 


15 




12 


6 




8 


9 




17 


10-14 


10 




8 


9 




12 


1 




2 


5-9 


17 




13 


10 




14 


7 




14 


0-4 


29 




23 


21 




28 


8 




15 


Total 


126 




100 


72 




100 


52 




100 


Mean 


14.7 


13.1 


16.9 



This trained teacher is employed in the Women's Rehabilitation Centre, 
Mymensingh. 

Most of the teachers are aged below 30 and arc otherwise unemploy- 
ed. Most of them complained of the problems of getting books and lack 
of training and assistance from the agencies responsible. 

Primers 

Most of the adults read Lekha Para. Most centres also follow Brother 
Bai and other books available in the market. All the centres have distri- 
buted one primer for a group of two or three learners. 
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The general complaints about the primers are that they arc not writ- 
ten in the traditional way, starting with words rather than letters. Some 
complaints have also been made against some pictures that do not rep- 
resent the letters and are not understood by the illiterate masses, such as 
♦WT' for VjW' for '*T '^**'for 'IT or'OflTfor 
One important suggestion from a teacher was that the National Anthem 
be incorporated in the primers. 

Of the four centres three are housed in pucca (brick) buildings. The 
one situated in the rural area is held in an open courtyard. Qasscs for 
female illiterates arc held during the daytime except at Sankipara Primary 
School, 

The report and attendance register shows no drop-out. In two cen- 
tres, local union council members and MPs take an interest. The other 
two centres arc run by the Lions Club and the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Ministry. 

Conclusion and rtcommtndations 

The sample test conducted in four centres of Kotwali Thana, Mymcn- 
singh, indicated that slightly more than 50 per cent of the nco-litcratcs 
have acquired reading, writing and calculation skills. The test also showed 
that the performance of urban adult nco-litcratcs is better than that of 
rural ones. Learning combined with earning gives good results. 

This test has been useful in recasting and reconstructing the question- 
naires and other procedural matters by taking lessons from the exercise 
that had been undertaken. The situation can improve if the following sug- 
gestions are considered: 

1. Union council* and other Government functionaries should take 
active part in organizing and managing literacy centres by arranging 
primers, kerosene, chalk, pencils, slates and paper. 

2. Only adult illiterates should be enrolled and given learning aids 
and children be taught in other ways. 

3. Teachers employed in literacy squads should be given a short train- 
ing course on how to teach primers methodically. This should be organ- 
ized at the district level and the resource persons be drawn from the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research (IER), Bangladesh Education Extension and 
Research Institute (BEERI) and the Academy for Fundamental Education 
(AFE). 

4. For evaluation purposes, lists of literacy centres in the country arc 
necessary and should be made available to AFE. 
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5. The number of teachers should be accurately ascertained and a 
supply of adequate numbers of primers ensured. 

6. The supervisory staff should pay more visits and be more vigilant. 

7. For improving writing skills, the necessary materials should be 
supplied. 

8. In view of the demand by literacy teachers, the question of incor- 
porating the National Anthem in the literacy primers should be considered. 

9. The provision for writing by the learners in the primers should be 
avoided. This makes the book dirty and the chance of availability of 
blank space for writing by subsequent writers becomes less and less. 

10. The spelling of joint letters should be uniform in all the primers. 

11. Incentives should be provided for Literacy Squad Teachers. 

It is assumed that all the problems that currently present stumbling 
blocks will eventually be solved. What is needed most now is for all of us 
to address ourselves to the task of removing illiteracy from the country. 
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BURMA 

by U Ye Aung 

Background 

The education system in Eurma throughout the centuries was tra- 
ditional monastic education in which all children, those of the kings and 
the ministers, as well as those of the middle class and the poor, received 
equal rights to free education and went to school together. The literacy 
rate was fairly high. If the Burmans alone were considcrcd,the literacy 
rate was 71 .7 per cent for Men and 21 per cent for women. 

The centuries-old monastic education was destroyed during the 
colonial years and later during the Japanese occupation, thus impeding 
literacy achievement among the masses of people, particularly the rural 
population. 

After independence, an entirely new system of education evolved, 
geared towards expansion and improvement of education. A programme 
for the eradication of illiteracy was also launched and was called Mass 
Education. The Mass Education Programme resulted in failure due to the 
instability of the government. One other factor was the lack of interest 
by paid organizers who were unable to stimulate mass interest. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, the Revolutionary Council of 
the Union of Burma assumed the responsibility as a historical mission, 
adopted the Burmese Way to Socialism and formed the Burma Socialist 
Programme Party. The political report of the Burma Socialist Programme 
Party Seminar of 1965 has a directive which says in effect <f that every 
^citizen is a literate rs of prime importance for the successful building of 
the socialist system.*' This policy is again reflected jn Article 152 of the 
constitution which declares: "Every citizen has the right to education." 

In other words, one of Burma's main educational objectives is to 
eradicate illiteracy among the people. 

Thus, the first Literacy Campaign was launched in 1965 in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Burma Socialist Programme Party. Since then, 
yearly campaigns have been conducted with increasing participation on 
the part of the masses. By 1977, the Literacy Campaign had started oper- 
* ations in 77 townships, and the achievements were commendable. In the 
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April 1978 programme, the movement spread to all the States and Div- 
isions of the country, and a total of 14 townships, one from each State or 
Division, participated in the work. 

Among those 14 townships, ten achieved total success in that they 
managed to completely wipe out illiteracy in thchr areas within about a 
year. Previously, it haa uecn planned to extend the Literacy Campaign to 
only one township in each of the 14 States and Divisions every year. After 
the successful implementation of the 1978 Literacy Programmes, however, 
the people themselves began to express the wish that the national Literacy 
Movement be extended to more than one township in their respective 
State or Division annually. 

In recognition of their positive attitude towards the campaign, the 
Burma Literacy Central Committee decided to extend the movement to as 
-many townships as a particular State or Division deemed suitable for 
launching the Literacy Campaign. 

In 1979, 16 townships in 12 States and Divisions began participating 
in the campaign. A decision was also made and necessary preparations 
carried out to extend the movement to another 24 townships in all the 
States and Divisions in the 1980 Literacy Movement. 

By the end of 1980, all the illiterates in 131 townships of the coun- 
try, with the exception of physically or mentally handicapped people and 
the immigrants from other townships, had become literate. In 1981, 65 
townships were due to have participated in the Literacy Movement. Thus, 
by the end of 1981, people in 196 of the 314 townships in the country 
should have become literate. 

Aims and objectives 

The main aims and objectives of the Literacy Campaign in Burma are: 

1. To help the illiterates learn to read and write, 

2. To develop new ideas and promote more positive attitudes, 

3. To promote a broader outlook on life, 

4. To encourage illiterates to participate more actively in a more pro- 
gressive community life, 

5. To raise illiterates' productivity level and their standard of living, 

6. To enhance the education level of the whole population, 

7. To aid the economic and social progress of the country. 

Target population and administrative structures 

According to the 1953-54 Census of Burma, about 30 per cent of 
the population between the ages of 15 and 55 were illiterate. It was also 
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observed that ihc majority of the illiterates belonged to the rural popu- 
lation represented by the peasants and the workers. Hence, the primary 
objective of jthc Literacy Campaign in Burma is to provide these people- 
both men and women— the opportunity of learning the three R's, which 
constitutes the ability not only to read, write and reckon, but also to have 
a wider perspective of the literacy campaign as a movement that is being 
geared towards their social and economic development. 

The Burma Literacy Central Committee was formed with the Vice* 
Chairman of the Lanzin Youth Central Organizing Committee, who is also 
the Minister for Education, as Chairman. Under the Burma Literacy Cen- 
tral Committee arc the three main Sub-Committees. These are the Organ- 
izing Sub-Committee, the Sub-Committee for Curriculum Development 
and Production of Adult Textbooks and Nco-litcratc Readers and the Sub- 
Committee for the Promotion of Reading Habits and Library Movement. 
Each State and Division has a Literacy Committee, under which arc Town- 
ship Literacy Committees. Under the Township level, there are sub-town- 
ship, ward/village and group literacy committees. 

The Burma Literacy Central Committee takes care of matters relating 
to national policy and the international literacy organizations through the 
Burmese National Commission for Uncsco, It also reviews the effective- 
ness of literacy campaigns^and directs and supervises the three Sub-Com- 
mittees, which are responsible for (a) implementing the policy decisions, 
(b) communicating with the State/Division and Township Literacy Com- 
mittees and (c) supervising the global literacy activities. The Literacy 
Committees at the State/Division level have two main functions. These 
are to act as a link between the CentrJ and the Township Literacy Com- 
mittees, and to give necessary help to the Township Literacy Committees. 

The Township Literacy Committee is responsible for the literacy 
operations within the township and also for keeping in touch with the 
Central as well as the State/Division Literacy Committees. The multi- 
farious functions of the three main Sub-Committees, the State/Division 
Committees and the Township Committees are given below. 

Dutiet and functions of tha Organizing Sub-Committae 

These are as follows; to : 

1. Organize seminars and discussions on the Literacy Campaign and 
to produce detailed work projects and papers for the campaign 
and send them to the yearly extended areas; 

2. Carry out training classes at all levels in the extended areas; 

3. Give on-the-spot visits and organize, discuss and give suggestions in 
the respective townships at suitable times; 
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4. Distribute Adult Readers (for learners) and teachers* guides; 

5. Encourage and instil motivation on reading habits to those who 
have attained the reading skills in the areas where the Literacy 
Campaign had already been carried out; 

6. Arrange the opening ceremony for literacy classes in new town- 
ships; i 

7. Organize the celebration of^thc anniversary of International Liter- 
acy Day every year; 

8. Organize the voluntary students from the universities, colleges and 
institutes to take part in the national campaign and to collect data; 
to give prc-scrvicc training and to arrange for the distribution of 
voluntary teachers to the various respective base camps. 

9. Make detailed arrangements for the volunteers including transport 
on their arrival and departure and lodgings; 

10. Try and organize the voluntary students to form a magazine com- 
mittee and to publish 'Echo* magazine; 

11. Hold ceremonies at schools or at ?iny suitable places to honour the 
voluntary students as well as the iocal teachers from the respective 
townships; 

12. Commemorate the literacy campaign and to raise funds for the 
Central Committee by issuing postcards, calendars and bulletins", 

13. Organize the publication of the adult literature and periodicals and 
to encourage the various townships to place orders on those publi- 
cations; and 

14. Arrange 'Peopled Victory* ceremonies in townships to be held in 
honour of the success of the literacy campaign. 

Ft notions of Sub-Commlttaes concerned with Cutficulum Development 
and Production of Adult Textbook* end Readers 

These duties and functions are as follows; to; 

1. Publish and if necessary, review and revise existing textbooks for 
adult learners and teachers* guides; 

2. Pay visits to various townships and give intensive training on meth- 
odology and organizational subjects; 

3-. Prepare and publisli literature for those adults who have mastered 
the skills of reading (to "prepare and publish neo-IIterate reading 
* materials); 

4, Edit, publish and collect books and periodicals for adults who 
have attained literacy; 

5. Review the contents of the adult readers and periodicals and to 
edit carefully the difficulties that are involved in the edition; and 

C\ Evaluate the existing curriculum. 
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Functions of tht Sub-Committee for Promotion of Reading Habits 
and Library Movement 

These arc to: 

1. Draw up detailed plans and arrangements to promote reading 
habits and to establish libraries; 

2. Encourage, visit and help township literacy committees to realize 
those aims; 

3. Collect books and periodicals in all States, Divisions and Town- 
ships and distribute them to all campaign areas; and 

4. Record the number of reading rooms and Ubrarics in the various 
townships and village tracts and to constantly keep in touch with 
them to ensure that they remain open. 

Functions of Township Literacy Committees 

These committees have as their duties and functions to: 

1. Organize and form various committees at the factories, mills and 
village tracts within the township; 

2. Carry out organizational work effectively in the ward, village and 
town; 

3. Assign every member of the Township Committee his or her part 
in various sub-committees; 

4. Arrange and carry out a statistical survey and to record the num- 
ber of illiterates at mills and factories, in the ward and village tract 
within the township; 

5. Arrange and carry out a statistical survey and to organize a roster 
for local voluntary teachers to teach in the literacy classes; ^ 

6. Make necessary arrangements on the arrival of the volunteer 
students from the various universities, colleges and institutes and 
give them accommodation; 

7. Give suggestions and solve possible problems systematically while 
keeping in touch with the literacy class within the tov/nship; 

8. Organize reading rooms, reading circles and libraries at the mills 
and factories in the village tracts and wards; to collect anddistri- 
bute reading material to those who have achieved reading skills 
and to encourage their reading habits so that they will retain skills; 

9. Arrange: discussion groups and meetings at least once a month; 

10. Hold People's Victory ceremonies and functions at all levels in 
commemoration of the total eradication of illiteracy within ward, 
village and township; 

11. Give necessary help in evaluation work. 
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Financial resources 

From its inception, the Literacy Campaign has taken on the form of 
a mass movement. As such, the main impetus for this national endeavour 
comes not from any one single governmental department, nor the ex- 
penses from any government budget allocations. The impetus comes from 
the people themselves. In other words, the campaign may be said to be a 
movement 'From the people to the people, from the people for the 
people'. 

Deeply involved in the Literacy Campaign are the working people 
represented by organizations such as the Peasants' Organization, Workers' 
Organization, Lanzin Youth Organization and various government depart- 
ments. These social bodies and various governmental departments join in 
the movement and co-operate in collective leadership and assume individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the literacy programmes arc car- 
ried out on a voluntary basis. Field and observation visits made by train- 
ing personnel, government officials and staff are considered as duty and 
their travelling and daily allowances arc sanctioned by the Government. 
All other operational costs and expenses are met out of local funds. 

, Volunteer teachers and students from various educational institu- 
tions pay for their own fares and, while the literacy classes are being car- 
ried out at the :elected townships and villages, they rely on the hospitality 
of the local people. 

Apart from the textbooks and teacher's guide provided by the Burma 
Literacy Central Committee, teaching/learning materials such as pencils, 
slates, chalk, dusters and exercise books arc obtained through the gener- 
osity of the community. Thus, the strategy of the Literacy Campaign in 
Burma may be characterized by four main features: (1) mass movement, 
(2) community participation, (3) voluntary basis and (4) local resources. 

The Burma Literacy Central Committee distributes all textbooks free 
of charge. The Ministries of Education, Agriculture and Information are 
jointly responsible for the production of reading materials. Paper, ink, 
reading lamps and the like are partly funded by international agencies 
such as UNICEF, Unesco and foreign governments. 

Curriculum and training programmes 

In the initial stages of the Literacy Campaign in Burma, the teaching 
of the three R's to the adult illiterates was carried out using the textbooks 
prescribed for children in primary schools. It was discovered, however, 
that these textbooks were not suitable for the adult learners whose 
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intelligence level was much higher than that of the children. Thus, the 
first curriculum for the adult learners was developed in 1968. Since then 
the Curriculum Development Committee has taken great care in deciding 
on the form and contento? the adult reading texts. 

Methods of curriculum development 

The curriculum for the adult illiterates was developed according to 
the following criteria: 

1. The "abject matter of each lesson in the textbook need not be ex- 
plained to the adult learners as they already have the necessary 
knowledge pertaining to their way of life. 

2. The content of the reader must be such that it docs not include 
anything that has no .direct relationship with the everyday life of 
the adulHcarners. ^ 

3. The lessons must be written in shnplc sentences, and the vowel- 
consonant combinations must be introduced by stages. 

The development of curriculum for the adult illiterates may be said 
to be a centralized programme as the Curriculum Development Committee, 
one of the three main Sub-Committees, is solely responsible for the devel- 
opment of curriculum and production of adult textbooks. The feedback 
obtained from the Campaign Committee is however carefully analysed 
before developing a curriculum. The Development of Curriculum for the 
adult illiterates may be regarded as a joint team effort by several Govern- 
ment Departments which work in co-operation with one another in devel- 
oping the curriculum. 

Testing and evaluation 

The testing and evaluation of the curricula developed are made by 
the two main Sub-Committees: the Organizing Sub-Committee and the 
Curriculum and, Textbook Sub-Committee under the aegis of the Burma 
Literacy Central Committee. The main concerns of this task are: 

1. To identify the factors that facilitate or hamper the organizational 
structure and the implementation of the programmes in achieving 
the fullest mass participation; 

2. To test the level of achievement of the literacy skills of the adult 
learners; 

3. To provide the Burma Literacy Central Committee with the neces- 
sary data for reviewing, consolidating, extending and if necessary, 
revising the on-going programmes; and 
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4. To discover the strong and weak points of the textbook and the 
nco-litcrate literature and report on these to the Burma Litera:y 
Central Committee and the two sub-committees concerned so that 
they mzy be able to take necessary measures regarding the review- 
ing and revising of the textbook. 

Production of materials 

The Burma Educational Research Bureau conducted several research 
studies on the teachability of the adult Readers, and on the basis of these 
results the Readers have been revised. A new adult Reader has been tested 
and submitted to the Burma Literacy Central Committee, and has now 
been used in the campaign this year. The Burma Literacy Central Com- 
mittee produces the required' number of books for each township, and 
these are distributed free of charge. 

During the period of the campaign all campaign activities are broad- 
cast through the radio in the form of news, radio plays, special literacy 
campaign songs and so on. The Burma Literacy Central Committee also 
sends out Literacy Campaign news to the newspapers, journals and maga- 
zines. Each township ako produces its own bulletins, postcards and 
posters so as to motivate participation by the people. 

Folk media, bulletins, newspapers and the like arc developed by local 
experts, artists, song writers and poets. The media-software thus devel- 
oped are used throughout the campaign operations. It is thought that the 
development of software media should best be carried out by the local 
experts as they know what material is most needed for the success of their 
work. 

Training of personnel for the literacy programme 

Because, the campaign is a mass approach on a voluntary basis, a var- 
iety of means and resources are used for training different types of person- 
nel. The Burma Literacy Central Committee and its sub-committees take 
sole responsibility for working out detailed programmes for training per- 
sonnel. Some of the types of training programmes are mentioned below. 

Regular training prog *amme. At the Institute of Political Science in 
Rangoon, there are regular training courses for the Peasants' Org?j*ization 
members of the townships. There, peasants' affairs, including techniques 
of conducting literacy activities, are the major components of the training 
course. The literacy portion of the training course is conducted by the 
expert* assigned by the Burma Literacy Central Committee. The Peasants' 
Organization members who have completed their training course are to 
take part as local organizers on returning to theirtownships. 
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Special training programme. After selecting new townships for 
launching the Literacy Campai^ the Burma Literacy Central Committee 
draws up detailed work plan's which include special training courses for 
trainees at nral, township, village tract and village levels. 

The training instructors for the Central Training Course arc the ex- 
perts in methodology with field experience in organization. They are 
assigned by the Burma Literacy Central Committee. Selected personnel 
who are becoming township instructors arc to undergo the Central Train- 
ing Courses, after which similar training courses arc run at subsidiary levels. 
The members of the literacy committees of each level and the volunteer 
instructors are to have their full-time training courses without fail. 

Components of the curriculum and the training programme 

Beliefs and attitudes towards literacy courses: 

a) Reasons and responsibility for conducting the literacy activities; 

b) Ways and means of conducting successful literacy courses. 

Organization 

a) Functionsof the committees at different levels; 

b) Duties of the committee members; 

c) Organizational methods of conducting literacy classes in the mass 
approach. 

Method of teaching the Adult Burmese Reader 

a) Introduction and explanation of the method used; 

b) Guidance for the teaching units and reading units 1 to 26; 

c) Guidance for numeracy. 

Teaching approach and motivation 

a) Understanding the psychology and attitudes of the adults; 

b) Understanding the needs and socio-economic problems of each 
individual and the campaign area as a whole; 

c) Psychological approach and problem solving; and 

d) Factors to motivate the adult learners. 

Management 

a) Characteristics of the literacy class: 

— Group teaching 

— Individual teaching 

b) Fixation of time-table and place for the literacy cla s; 

c) Organization, management and supervision of the literacy class; 

d) Inventing and collecting local teaching aids, furniture and other 
necessities for the literacy class; 
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e) Preparation of records and reports; and 

f) Explanation of communication line (with committees at different 
levels). 

Role of voluntary teachers 

a) Importance of local volunteers; 

b) Voluntary students from universities, colleges and institutes; 

c) Necessary preparations for the voluntary service; and 

d) Functions and duties to be performed at the base camps. 

The Adult Burmese Readers are used as the training materials, to- 
gether with the handbook of a detailed programme on conducting literacy 
activities, and the handbook for volunteer teachers. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the training of teaching personnel. In 
order to succeed in making people literate, it is important to evaluate the 
training of teaching personnel. A continuous assessment of training pro- 
grammes is carried out through base camp reports, discussions, seminars 
and workshops— both in the townships and central levels. Participating in 
these sessions are local volunteer teachers, representatives and committee 
members. Surveys on the achievement of th^ students, drop-outs, and the 
number of lessons taught during the set period are carried out to give con- 
stant feedback to the teachers and org^izers. Based on these findings, 
modifications in the training programmes are made. For example, the 
modification of training techniques and training materials such as adult 
readers and the teacher's guidebook has been carried out. 

The Literacy Campaign in Burma occupies a crrcial role in the 
national education plan and the overall development plan of the country. 
Yet there is no separate department to implement the programme. With 
the co-operation and coordination of different ministries and the Burma 
Literacy Central Committee, however, the work of the literacy campaign 
has been a success. Voluntary teaching by students of the universities, 
colleges and institutes and all those who are literate has helped make the 
literacy movement a success. 

The yearly increase in the number of volunteer teachers has improv- 
ed the quality of learning. In fact many volunteers were not able to 
render their services because the number of volunteers exceeded the num- 
ber of pupils in some areas. The participation of the community in pro- 
viding such things as chalk, dusters, boards and lodging for teachers has 
made the work enjoyable and successful. 

The co-ordination and co-operation of the sectoral departments = havc 
given much impetus to the literacy movement. For example, the Ministry 
of Transport and Communications has provided the volunteer teachers 
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with travelling facilities while the health of the volunteer teachers is being 
taken care of by the Ministry of Heallh-which has mobile teams and pri- 
mary health centres in the villages. The Ministry of Trade makes h possible 
for teachers and students to buy teaching aids and other necessary class- 
room equipment. 

The Information Ministry keeps the general public as well as the 
teachers and students of the literacy movement informed through the 
newspapers and the radio. Radio plays ard radio-talks arc transmitted to 
keep the people informed about the literacy movement. All the activities 
mentioned above require careful planning by the Burma Literacy Central 
Committee. 

International agencies such as Uncsco and UNICEF have aided the 
programme by providing training opportunities abroad and contributing 
materials for the literacy-movement. Foreign governments have also aided 
the literacy movement in various ways. 

Problems and difficulties 

Evaluation of the programme has indicated that although some of 
the literacy classes should have been conducted after work, while the 
peasants and workers arc relaxing, the classes have had to be held during 
the day while the farmers and workers were at work, due to the lack of 
lighting facilities. This led to the interruption of their work, fewer teach- 
ing hours and less concentration by students. 

In practice, it was found that people aged under 15 and over 55 also 
attended the literacy classes. The old people were slow learners and it was 
also noticed that they had poor eyesight. This situation created some 
difficulty in teaching and learning as most of the aged could not afford 
reading glasses. The children did not always concentrate. 

Research surveys have indicated that relapse into illiteracy is due to 
lack of supplementary reading materials. This problem is caused by a 
shortage of paper, ink and printing facilities to produce more supplemen- 
tary readers to cater for the needs of the community. The lack of teach- 
ing aids is also a problem. Lighting facilities for the literacy classes held 
during the night were often unavailable. 

One other problem which needed immediate attention was the prob- 
lem of teaching indigenous groups. Research findings show that the com- 
mon text and the methodology used for the Burmese-languagc-speaking 
population were not suitable for the non-Burmese speaking groups. It was 
found that although these indigenous groups were able to read and write 
they were weak in comprehension. Special texts and teaching method- 
ology would be needed for these people. 
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A technical drawback arising out of the nature of voluntary move- 
ment is the lack of adequate and properly (though not professionally) 
trained teachers and supervisors. Since the whole movement depends 
upon volunteer teachers who have only two weeks' intensive training, there 
is room for the improvement of teachingand supervision. The commit- 
- tecs, noticing permanent or full-time, cannot concentrate on the work of 
the training, programmes. 

Major outcomes 

The major outcomes realized arc the increased number of people in 
townships that have become literate; the enthusiasm of the States and 
Divisions to declare themselves literate; the increasing number of volun- 
teer teachers annually; the success of mass participation; the satisfying 
positive attitude of the people toward the literacy movement; and ,thc 
interest and enthusiasm shared by the people, of Burma Jn the effort to 
eradicate illiteracy in the country. 

As such the literacy movement in Burma may proudly be said to 
have mobilized all possible resources available. It has in fact promoted the 
active participation of people from all walks of life throughout the 
country. □ 
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Historical development and the present situation 

During the early years of the revolutionary war, political and cultural 
education was given to workers and peasants of the liberated areas, as well 
as soldiers of the People's Liberation Army. Since the founding of the 
People's Republic in 1949 the Government has devoted much attention to 
the development of adult education and has made great progress in the 
past 30 years. 

More than 130 million former illiterates have been taught to rcad and 
write in literacy classes; 38,800,000 workers and peasants have graduated 
from part-time primary schools; 3,330,000 from part-time middle 
schools, and 1,210,000 from part-time colleges. The Government has 
built a complete adult education system at primary, middle and higher 
levels. 

During the disturbances of the 'Cultural Revolution.', the adult edu- 
cation system was seriously damaged. After the downfall of the 'Gang of 
Four', and according to the instructions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and the State Council, local governments at all levels 
gave more effective leadership to adult education and adopted many im- 
portant measures to revive and develop adult education. Today half of 
China's factories and mines as well as other enterprises and businesses have 
begun cultural-technical education courses and more than 20 per cent of 
the workers and technicians take part in various classes. In rural areas, 
cultural and agricultural technology learning programmes arc in progress. 
The 1979 statistics show that there are more than 28,190,000 people in 
various schools of all levels, including 860,000 in adults' colleges, 
6,100,000 in adults' middle schools and 21,230,000 in adults' primary 
schools or literacy classes. 

Types of schools 

The general principles of running China's schools arc to combine 
learning with production; take measures to suit local conditions; teach 
students in accordance with their aptitude; and maintain flexibility. 
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The types of schools for staff-workers are: 

1. Schools run by enterprises and businesses. 

2. Part-time schools for staff-workers run by full-time schools, 
especially full-time middle schools. 

3. Local part-time universities run by education departments or 
labour unions. * 

4. Night colleges, correspondence schools and special classes for 
advanced studies run by some of the ordinary universities. 

5. Two-year cadre colleges run by enterprises and businesses. 

6. The Television University. 

7. The 6-2 system in some of the factories and mines in which 
workers work six hours arid take two hours off in study every 
workday. Some of the factories or mines adopt a 'four-groups .in* 
three-shifts' system, keeping three groups working and one study- 
ing in turn. 

The types of schools for peasants' education are: 

1. Literacy classes or groups set up by production teams. 

2. Part-time primary schools or middle schools run by production 
brigades. 

3. Part-time primary and middle school classes set up by full-time 
schools in rural areas. 

4. Peasants' schools run by communities; these schools are often 
used ai models to the whole community. 

5. Technical schools to develop special technologies needed by the 
workers in workshops run by production brigades. 

6. Full-time schools or work-study schools set up by communes. 

7. Peasants ; technical middle schools or technical colleges set up by 
counties. 

Administrative systems 

For the management of adult education, China has established a 
special system at each level of government, and provided full-time person- 
nel to administer adult education affairs. 

There is a Worker-Peasants' Bureau in the Ministry of Education, and 
Worker-Peasants' Department in each of the Bureaux of Education in the 
provinces and counties. There are also many teaching anu research organ- 
izations set up by the provinces and counties to compile textbooks, study 
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teaching methods and train teachers to meet the ever-increasing require- 
ments of adult education. 

For the staff-workers' education in basic units, China has formed 
Education Sections in factories and mines. In rural areas, guiding stations 
have been set up by communes and provided with one or more full-time 
personnel. 

Adult education deals with all aspects of government, as well as with 
Labour Unions, Youth League, Women's Federations, scientific associa- 
tions and other mass organizations. China mobilizes the whole society to 
make the undertaking a success. According to instructions given by the 
State Council, the Board of Worker-Peasants' Education has been set up 
by local governments at each level to mobilize the whole society, work 
out programmes and realize the goals of adult education. 

The Central Broadcasting Television University (CBTU) 

The Central Broadcasting Television University was opened in 1979 
and is run jointly by the Ministry of Education and the Central Bureau of 
Broadcasting Affairs. The general headquarters is run by the State Gov- 
ernment, and individual television-broadcasting universities are set up in 
provinces. Television-broadcasting teaching classes arc set up by enter- 
prises and businesses. 

About 280,000 students were enrolled in 1979, including staff mem- 
bers, workers, cadres, teachers, and technicians. Some 140,000 were en- 
rolled in 1980. 

Today the CBTU specializes in science, with a schooling period of 
three years. The curriculum involves basic science and specialized courses 
of mechanical engineering and electrical engineering. China is planning to 
offer specialized courses in liberal arts in the near future, including 
Chinese literature, political economics, t and economic administration. 

Perspectives for future development 

Adult education in the People's Republic has made rapid advances in 
recent years, but it still cannot meet the ever-increasing demand. There is 
still a 30-per-cent illiteracy rate among the young and middle-aged peas- 
ants, and 40 per cent of the young and middle-aged peasants have an aca- 
demic level of primary school graduates. It is a very arduous task to raise 
the level of science and culture of the whole Chinese nation in order to 
suit the high standards of the 'four modernizations'. 
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The People's Republic of China is considering the perspectives for 
future development in adult education. The guiding principles are: pro- 
ceed from actual conditions, seek truth from facts, do a solid job, and 
emphasize practical results. 

In staff -workers' education, the goal until 1985 will be: 80 per cent 
of primary school graduates to achieve an academic level of middle-school 
graduates; more than 5Q.per cent of middle-school graduates to end up as 
technical secondary- school graduates; and some of the high-school gradu- 
ates to become college graduates. 

A further advance is seen in higher correspondence education. The 
students who will complete correspondence study in 1985 will be one 
third of the total number of students now in ordinary universities and 
colleges. 

In peasants' education, the general goal will be to raise the academic 
level of all the peasants to th?.t of middle-school graduates. 

In the implementation ot the programme China is trying to: 

- Strengthen leadership by adult education; 

- Formulate and revise the policy favourable to the consolidation 
and development of adult education; 

- Improve the conditions for running schools. □ 
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INDIA 

by Dhirendra Singh 

introduction 

Adult education in India is aimed mainly at the illiterate population 
between the ages of 15 and 35. The education imparted is to be a pack- 
age, comprising acquisition of basic literacy skills, functional development 
and building up of social awareness. A variety of implementing agencies, 
both official and non-official, have been involved; and a number of pro- 
grammes have been launched to achieve the success of the programme. 

Rural Functional Literacy Project (RFLP) 

One such scheme is the Rural Functional Literacy Project (RFLP). 
These are p&ce- setter projects fully financed by the Central Government 
but administered by the States. Under the scheme, projects of up to 300 
Adult Education*Ccntres with an average enrolment of 30 per centre are 
established. The geographical spread is confined to two development 
blocks (a block is an administrative unit for development activity and the 
average population is 100,000). The instructional period is about 300- 
350 hours spread over 9-10 months. There arc a part-time instructor for 
each centre and full-time supervisors (one for 30 centres) and Project 
Officers (one for each project). 

The aim is to establish one such project in each district (the basic 
administrative unit, population ranging from one million to two million). 
Other Adult Education Projects operated by State Governments or other 
agencies arc expected to follow the pattern tff the RFLP even though they 
may be smaller in size {as small as 30 centres). 

The RFLP evolved out of the programmes of Farmers' Training and 
Functional Literacy started in 1967-68 and Non-formal Education started 
in 1975. The former programme had three distinct components: func- 
tional literacy, farmers' training and radio programmes. The responsi- 
bilities were shared by the Ministries of Education, Agriculture and Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting. The latter confined itself to the 15-25 age 
group. Its significant aspect was the emphasis on locally relevant and 
diversified content. 
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Cast study 

Presented below is a field study of one such Rural Functional Liter- 
acy Project. This case study was done in July 1980. 

FIELD STUDY OF THE RURAL FUNCTIONAL LITERACY PROJECT IN 
MORWAH BLOCK, DISTRICT SAMASTIPUR (BIHAR) 

The specific areas of study included in the Programme Schedule were 
as follows: 

1. The project approach., 

2. Creation of a favourable environment for the Adult Education 
Programme. 

3. Involvement of the local community at the block and village levels, 
in the programme. 

4. Problems of the field, including those encountered by field func- 
tionaries. ~~ 

5. Status of learners' group and their level of awareness, functional 
development and literacy attainments. 

6. Contribution of field functionaries and of other development 
departments in the work of adult education centres. 

7. Personnel policy and allied matters. 

The project approach. The project had followed the 'Compact Area 
Approach' as visualized under the programme which emphasized that, 
ordinarily, the area of a project should be coterminous with one or two 
development blocks in a district, and not spread throughout the district. 
Out of the 300 centres to be set up, only 126 had been established. Others 
were scheduled to be set up in the next phase after consolidating gains in 
the first phase. Out of the 126 centres established, 64 were for men and 
62 for women. The priority which was to be given to women's education 
had been kept up. The instructional and supervisional responsibility for 
women's adult education centres had been given to women of the local 
rural areas. 

Creation of environment. In the initial phases, the project manage- 
ment had to face a good deal of 'indifference' and even 'resistance' in 
several areas. A good response was however soon obtained. Various 
strategies were adopted: 

a) Writing of catchy slogans on walls; 

b) Distribution otspecially prepared posters; and 

c) Publication of a monthly Adult Education News (mostly for the,, 
workers)* 
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In addition, village-level committees were formed and even pcrson-to- 
person contacts were made. 

Not much use however has been made of mass media such as field 
publicity units, radio broadcasts, press coverage and so on. There is ample 
scope for using the mass media. In addition, other mass contact methods 
such as organizing village meetings and special morning processions should 
also be used* 

Community involvement. . Knowing the effectiveness and necessity 
of community involvement, the project personnel had been making efforts 
to enlist the, support of the local community. Resistance was met in send- 
ing female members of families to the centres. This was owing to tra- 
ditional bias against sending females to adult education centres and sec- 
ondly on the insistence that the instruction should be in the person's own 
home (which was not possible). The efforts of female adult education 
workers who went on a door-to-door campaign broke the resistance. The 
number of centres was also increased so that they were near participants' 
residences. The community also showed enthusiasm for building centres 
(even a thatched hut). Many female illiterates were heartened by the 
promise that, apart from literacy training,, there was instruction in some 
handicraft also. Discussions at various occasions convinced the commu- 
nity that its contribution could be made in various ways; for example, the 
provision of chairs and boxes for the safe-keeping of materials used at the 
centres. In many centres such contributions were in evidence. 

Field problems. Major field problems encountered were demands to 
include illiterate children below 15, demands for village libraries, disputes 
over selection of instructors and unhelpful attitudes of vested interests. 

The village people were made aware,Af other Government program- 
mes for school-age children and about the post-literacy programmes which 
were under formulation. Disputes over selection of instructors were 
solved by appointing non-controversial persons or by postponing the start 
of centres in some villages. 

The overall impression was that (1) problems always arise, (2) these 
are of varying nature, and (3) that there are always solutions provided 
positive efforts are made and those involved at the field level in the imple- 
mentation of the programme approach the community with tact and 
understanding. 

Awareness and functional development. The teaching materials were 
supplemented by mimeographed circulars on subjects which would build 
awareness amongst participants such as Laws relating to minimum wages. 
Mimeographed notes in the form of Talking Points' for use of field 
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functionaries had also been prepared by the State Directorate of Adult 
Education. The general impression however was that the main burden was 
still borne by the Education Department and that the other development 
departments had yet to realize their role or the importance of adult educa- 
tion for their own programmes. 

Creation of learners 7 groups. There was little activity in this direc- 
tion. It was felt however, that to make 'awareness' an effective ingredient 
of the Adult Education Programme, pressure must also be built from be- 
low at the grassroots level where the learners themselves are made aware 
not only of their rights and duties but also of the various facilities avail- 
able to them by the Government through various development depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Personnel problems. These were varied. A few instructors were 
apprehensive about their future after the instructional programme was 
over. Others (especially female supervisors) had problems of touring and 
staying away from^home. 

Administrative arrangements and resource structure 

Whether it is an RFLP or other project, there is a common adminis- 
trative structure and resource-base. 

The Directorate of Adult Education at the Centre is the national 
resource agency. State resource centres have been set up in practically all 
states to decentralize efforts. These resource centres impart training to 
functionaries, develop reading and teaching materials (including post-liter- 
acy and follow-up materials). 

Separate Directorates of Adult Education have been set up and there 
is provision for District Adult Education officers. Advisory boards have 
been set up at national, state and district levels. 

An important feature is regular monitoring and evaluation. The ap- 
praisal of projects in the field is done by institutions of social science 
research and of higher education. 

Conclusion 

The field situations in different projects and areas often reveal vary- 
ing problems. Effective field work in adult education is crucial for its 
success. The quality of the field functionaries, their attitude, approach 
and dedication to work are extremely important. It is necessary to impart 
proper training especially to the Project Officer. Active involvement of 
field functionaries of other departments is necessary to impart functional 
development and awareness amongst participants. There is a need for 
inter-departmental and inter-agency co-ordination, and committees should 
be set up for this purpose. Wherever they exist they should be activated. □ 
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Introduction 

One of the efforts of community education (Penmas) is a programme 
of vocational skills apprenticeships.* This activity is designed to encour- 
age and develop community talents so that the productive skills of 
learners can be put to use directly in the community. Apprenticeship is 
learning done through work. Some of the basic reasons why this is a 
valuable form of education arc the following: 

1. Skilled and productive people arc needed to develop a community, 
especially in rural areas. 

2. Natural resources, especially in rural areas, arc waiting to be used. 

3. The existing potential resources of the community aie not yet 
utilized. 

4. Large numbers of the community who arc unemployed lack skills 
and knowledge to obtain work. 

5. It is easy to organize people who intend to leam a certain skill in 
an apprenticeship programme within their village. 

Objectives and supervision of the apprenticeship programmes 

The apprenticeship^programrnc described in this case took place in an 
auto repair workshop in Ciburuy village. The specific objectives of this 
programme were: 

1. To gain a special skill in auto repairing, and 

2. To be able to start working in order to fulfil basic daily needs. 

The learner would be^onsidered a skilled auto repairman if: 

1. He is skilful in welding, duco painting, body work and engine 
repair; 

2. He has the confidence to use the skill to earn his living and if he 
has the willingness to help others to gain the skill that he has 
learned. 

The supervision and guidance of the programme was conducted at 
various levels, as described overleaf. 



* The author has chosen to write the entire article (a case study) on this topic. 
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Level Organized by 

National Sub-Directorate of Community Pre-vocational Train- 
ing 

Provincial Provincial Office of Community Education (Penmas) 
through programme development officer 

District / Directorate-General of Community Education, Youth 
Municipal and Sports Section through the sub-section of com- 
munity education 

Sub-District Community 1 ^ucation Field Worker (Penilik Penmas) 

Village Penilik Penmas in co-operation with the facilitator of 

the 'Haur Geulis 9 Learning Group. 

information on th* locality 

The Ciburuy village, where this case study was conducted, is a sub- 
district of the Cicurug district of Bogor, West Java. The area of Ciburuy 
village is 291,985 hectares. Administratively the village is divided into 
seven blocks;. each block is divided into neighbourhood groupings within 
the village. The population is 7,432. 

Description of the village. The distance from the village to the capi- 
tal of the Sub-district is one kilometre; it is 21 kilometres to the capital of 
the district, vnd 130 kilometres to the capital of the province. The land is 
mostly flat and fertile. Average rainfall is 45 mm per year. Forty per cent 
of the community work in agriculture. 

There are 22 public buildings in the village: four elementary schools 
with 682 students; one secondary school with 210 students; four gadar- 
sah (religious) schools with 415 students; three pesantren (a religious 
boarding school for Moslems); ten mosques and one village hall. The edu- 
cation profile is as follows: 

a) Elementary school certificate 2 900 
Secondary school certificate 300 
High school certificate 130 
University degree , . 5 

b) Drop-outs from elementary, 
secondary and high school 210 

c) Jobless (age 15-45) 105 

d) Illiterates (age 10-45) ,216 

Some non-formal education activities which have been implemented 
in the village include: basic education learning groups with 35 learners; 
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four groups of mothercraft centres with 32 learners; one apprenticeship 
with 24 learners; three learning groups in the fields of agriculture, fishery 
and livestock with 38 learners; and one mobile vocational training group 
with 18 learners. 

The content of these learning activities includes: 

a) Basic Education Learning Group: the learning packets A 1-20. 

b) Mothercraft centre learning group: scying, embroidery, flower 
arranging and cooking. 

c) Apprenticeship group: auto-repairing. 

d) Mobile vocational training group: welding, sprayer repair, lamp 
repair, sewing machine repair, radio repair and the like. 

e) Agriculture course^ modern technology in planting rice. 

f) Fishery course: new methods in IkanMas (gold-fish) fanning. 

g) Livestock course: method's in caring for poultry, ducks, goats and 
water buffalo. 

Description of the apprenticeship programme on auto-repairing 

General. The 'Hour Geulis 9 learning group is an apprenticeship group 
founded in 1975. The words arc taken from the Sunda language and 
consist of the words J/awr, which means yellow bamboo, and Geulis, 
which means beautiful: beautiful yellow bamboo. This term reflects the 
philosophy of the Penmas apprenticeship programme; that is, those who 
complete the programme will be able to apply and nurture their learning 
wherever they move to and also attract and guide the younger generation, 
especially drop-outs from the formal schools. This process should con- 
tinue from generation to generation, with the number of skilled persons 
ever increasing like the single bamboo shoot that soon becomes 1,000 
trees. 

The supervisor of the learning group, the village head of Ciburuy and 
the Community Education Field Worker offered the following reasons for 
implementing the Haur Geulis apprenticeship programme. 

1. Availability of drop-out youths from elementary, secondary, and 
high schools, who lacked the skills for obtaining jobs; there were 
38 such youths in Ciburuy in 1973; 

2. Availability of human resources who were willing, able to lead and 
teach the drop-outs a valuable skill; and 

3. Availability of an adequate infrastructure 'to support the program- 
me and a suitable environment to encourage its successful com- 
pletion. 

Because of these supporting factors, the leader of Block I of the vil- 
lage, who become the supervisor of the learning group, had proposed to 
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establish a project in an auto-repair shop* The idea was supported by the 
other local leaders. 

Preparation* After receiving encouragement from the village officials 
and informal leaders the following steps were taken in developing the pro- 
gramme: 

a) The main target of the programme was drop-outs from elemen- 
tary, secondary and high school. Thus the first step was tojdcnt- 
ify these drop-outs. Fifteen potential learners were identified. 

b) If learners came from other villages, they had to meet three re- 
quirements; application with a letter of recommendation from 
their village head and a letter of permission from their parents, 
agreement to study for two years, and willingness to obey all the 
regulations. 

c) Tuition and learning materials were free. The learners will be 
trained to become dedicated to the continued success of the ap- 
prenticeship programme. They will be provided with food, shelter 
and an honorarium. The amount of the honorarium depends upon 
the learners' daily accomplishments. 

d) If an organization or institution enrols its members in the pro- 
gramme, it should pay a fee. The amount will depend on what 
kind of skill is to be studied. 

At first, the supervisor of the learning group acted as instructor. He 
was helped by his two sons. After the first 15 learners finished their pro- 
gramme some of them were promoted as instructors in the workshop to 
teach new learners in the apprenticeship programme. 

Learning place. This is an important factor in implementing the ap- 
prenticeship programme. The head of the village selected a piece of land 
of 180 square metres on the road connecting Sukabumi with Bogor at a 
cost of 40,000 Rupiahs. A simple building that could accommodate just 
one automobile was constructed at a cost of 15,000 Rupiahs. * 

Learning materials. At the beginning of the programme the equip- 
ment available was very simple. The following tools were purchased (sec- 
ond-hand) for 55,000 Rupiahs: 

1 set of open-ended wrenches (spanners) 1 hammer 

1 set of box-end wrenches 1 hester for patching tyres 

1 steel saw 1 pump 

* Approximately 635 Indonesian Rupiahi (Rp.) = one US dollar. 
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Learning fund and motivation. The initial budget of 100,000 Rupiahs 
was contributed by the organizer of the apprenticeship learning group using 
;his separation pay from his job at a rubber plantation where he had work- 
ed for 32 years. Additional funds came from the putput of the learning 
group. 

'Learning yeast' is a term for the Penmas concept of motivation. 
Through mental stimulation and .religious discussion the learners develop 
the self-confidence to successfully complete the course. Special sessions 
of this nature were held at night. 

Learning-process programme. The programme of instruction covered 
four areas: welding, duco painting, bodywork, engine repair. The follow- 
ing is the sequence of material covered in the learning programme: 

1. Introduction to the equipment used in the workshop. 
1 2. Instruction in the function of the equipment. 

3. Introduction to the components of the machines and their 
functions. 

4. Instruction in repairing and fitting the machines. 

5. Instruction in welding. 

6. Instruction in painting and hammering dents. 

The learners were also taught a sense of responsibility so that they 
develop self-confidence and keep up the good name of Haur Geulis Learn- 
ing Group. The lessons of the apprenticeship in auto-repairing can be 
divided into: 

a) Auto repair shop skills including: auto, diesel, and motorcycle 
repair; welding, duco painting, and bodywork; 

b) Mental attitude guidance: art appreciation, religious instruction, 
morality; State ideology (Belief in God, humanity, nationality, 
democracy and social justice); 

c) General knowledge: administration and organization; entrepre- 
neurship; 

d) Physical fitness: football, table tennis, volleyball, chess; 

e) Music: Melayu orchestra. 

The learning method is largely by demonstration. Approximately 80 
per cent of the lessons are demonstrations with only about 20 per cent 
lectures. The learner receives instructions, observes a demonstration, asks 
questions, thinks about the problem rnd then tries to solve it himself. In 
the apprenticeship learning process the learner** repeat what the learning 
resource person demonstrates. The learners' activities are always moni- 
tored. The resource person immediately answers any questions and helps 
clear up misunderstandings. In the evenings the learners discuss the day's 
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activities among themselves, so the process of apprenticeship within the 
Hour Geulis learning group takes place continuously day and night. 

Schedule of apprenticeship activities. The organizer of the program- 
me composed the following schedule of courses from which the learners 
could choose to study. If the learners intend to study all these courses, it 
will take them 24 months, working 7.5 hours per day. 

Subject Duration Attendance Hours per day 

a) Welding 1 month daily 7.5 

b) Duco painting 3 months " 7,5 

c) Bodywork 1 month " 7.5 

d) Mechanics 

— diesel 6 months " 7.5 
-automobile 2 " " 7.5 

— motorcycle 12 " " 7.5 

The schedule of daily activities of Haur Geulis learning group is as 
follows: 

Time Activities Remarks 

07:00-08:00 Breakfast Daily implementor 

08:00 — 13:00 Practical study Instructors and organizers 

13:00 - 13:30 Lunch Daily implementor 

13:30 - 16:00 Practical study Instructors and organizers 

16:00 - 19:00 . Free/dinner Daily implementor 

19:00 - 20:00 Discussion/ Organizer 

Lectures: religion, morality, 

self-awareness and patriotism 

20:00 - 20:30 Self-reliance/entrepreneurship Organizer 

Learners were given tasks of a practical nature to measure their per- 
formance. The tests were conducted by the instructor who would assign 
the learner a certain task such as cleaning a carburettor and disassembling 
and leassembling a motor. The results of the test were recorded by the 
resource person. If a learner showed no progress after being tested three 
times on the same problem he was given special assistance by the organizer. 

Programme output 

During the seven years the output of the programme can be classified 
into several areas: 
1. Tfie learners 
a) In the first class (1973-1976): there were 29 learners: 

— Three appointed as resource persons (instructors) 

— Twenty-three working at other institutions 

— Three opened their own workshops. 
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b) In the second class (1977-1978): there were 34 learners: 

— Four appointed as resource persons (instructors) 

— Twenty working at other institutions 

— Ten opened their own workshops. 

c) In the third class (1979-Nov. 1980): there were 24 learners. 
Although they were learning, they were able to cam money by 
doing jobs for private individuals as well as for institutions that 
need to repair their machines. 

2. Resource persons (instructors) 

When the programme was first implemented there were two resource 
persons serving 15 learners. Thus the ratio between the resource persons 
and the learners was 1:7. At present there are eight resource persons and 
24 learners; so the ratio is 1:3. There is a lQ0-pcr<cnt improvement in 
service to the learners. j 

3. Learning place j 

In 1973 the learning place was able to house only o/ie vehicle and 
there was no place for the learners to stay. Since 1978 w has been ex- 
panded to accommodate 15 cars. The work space is 15 x 12 square 
metres. A dormitory with dimensions of 4 x 2.5 square metres is now 
able to accommodate 20 people. A bathroom and rest-room are attached. 

4. Learning materials 

In 1980 some modern equipment was added. This equipment was 
obtained by the learners' own efforts as well as from aid from the Asian 
Foundation and Pioneers of Independence. 

5 . Learning fund 

Starting with a capital of 110,000 Rupiahs, the apprenticeship pro- 
gramme now has a proper building and equipment. The programme has 
an average daily income of 15,000 Rupiahs^or 450#00 Rupiahs per 
month. This money is used for: 

a) Food. Two meals and one snack per day for 32 people (24 lear- 
ners and eight resource persons) at 250 Rupiahs per person per 
day. This equals 3,000 Rupiahs per day or 240,000' Rupiahs 
per month* 

b) Learning materials. Expenditure per month: 

- note books (2 x 32 x 25 Rupiahs) 1,600 Rupiahs 

- paper 900 

- honoraria for three resource persons 30,000 

Total: 32,500 
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The average expenditure per person is 1/32 x Rp. 32,500 = 
Rp. 1,015.63. So the total expenditure per person per day is Rp. 8,000 + 
Rp. 1,015.63 = Rp. 9,015.63 or Rp. 270,469 per month. The other ex- 
penditure is for maintenance of equipment and the purchase of materials 
used in the practical learning experiences such as gas and paint. Further- 
more each learner receives expense money of up to 200 Rupiahs per day, 
depending on the workload. The honorarium for the instructors is 10,000. 
Rupiahs per month to which is added incidental income for repair work 
done for others. 

6. Learning yeast (motivation) 

Among the things that motivate the organizer and resource per- 
sons as well as the learners are included: 

a) visits from government officials, persons from private enter- 
prises and foreign visitors. 

b) aid in the form of equipment and consultancy from government 
officials as well as from private enterprise. 

c) the improvement of daily income. 

The success of the apprenticeship programme of the Haur Geulis 
learning group has resulted in the creation of other new apprenticeship 
learning groups in Ciburuy and in other places in Scrang District. The 
learners who have completed the programme have demonstrated that they 
can find work in the government or privately and thereby improve their 
quality of life. 

Follow-up 

Three major follow-up activities have been conducted for graduates 
of the Haur Geulis learning group: 

Technical assistance. The organizer of the learning group super- 
vised all learners who have been able to start a new workshop. They were 
observed and supervised. The organizer has loaned them equipment as 
well as assisted them in solving problems. Although the learners at first 
have worked by themselves, they remain under the supervision of the 
organizer. In that way there is direct communication between the ex- 
learners and their headquarters (Haur Geulis Learning Group). 

Employment services. Graduates from the programme have been 
helped to find governmental as well as non-govemmentaJ jobs. When the 
learners get a jok, the Haur Geulis Learning Group continues to give 
direction and guidance to the ex-learners as needed. 
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Forming am association of graduates. The learners who successfully 
complete the programme form an associations that they can periodically 
gather to discuss mutual problems faced in their work and thereby help to 
increase each other's level of competence. 

Plans for future development. Because of the increasing number of 
learners wishing to join the Haur Geulis Learning Group, especially in 
auto-repairing, the following plans have been made for developing the 
group further: 

1. To open new branches of the learning group in the surrounding 
area. The manager or organizer for the new branch will be an ex- 
learner who has been proved qualified in automobile repairing. 

2. Renovation of the existing, place to accommodate more learners. 

3. Improving the quality of apprenticeship training especially in the 
area of self-enterprise and forming a tolerance among the learners 
by inviting skillful people from outside of the group. 

Supporting factors and obstacles in impltmenting the programme 

Supporting factors: 

a) availability of qualified resource persons 

b) availability of equipment 

c) a strategic learning place 

d) support from the local community 

e) technical assistance from community education field workers 
(Penilik Penmas) 

f) attention from governmental as well as non-governmental agencies 

g) grants in kind or equipment from the Asia Foundation and 
Pioneers of Independence. 

Obstacles: 

a) lack of adequate classroom space for lecture and discussion 

b) absence of certain equipment 

c) shortage of dormitory rooms. The existing dormitory is able to 
accommodate 20 people. But on average seven people try to 
register for the programme each month while only three people 
leave. So the rest have to wait for the next turn. 

d) a satisfactory method of instruction that accounts for individual 
differences has not yet been found. The difference in ability 
among learners is demonstrated by the fact that some learners 
finish the course in less than two years whereas others require 
much more than two yea^s to complete it. 
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c) Some members of the community consider the learners to be com- 
mon, unskilled labourers, which dampens the spirit of some 
learners. 

Conclusion 

A great deal of useful information about the nature of learning activi- 
ties in the form of apprenticeship programmes can be drawn from the 
experience of the Haur Gculis Learning Group. The conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The apprenticeship programme has been able to produce people 
sufficiently trained in a certain skill as to enable them to easily 
find a job. 

2. The learners arc able to cam money while studying. 

3. T^ie follow-up support for the graduates of the programme is not 
difficult because they can immediately apply their skills cither by 
working for themselves or for someone else. 

4. TKe programme is easy to co-ordinate because the learners during 
the process of learning continuously meet with the resource per- 
son and organizer at the same place and at the same time. 

\ 

The following are some areas that need improvement to insure the 
continuedjsuccess and progress of the programme: 

1. Th'e system of management of the programme— espechilly in 
management of the budget— maintenance of equipment and in 
communication with other departments, with the Directorate of 
Community Education and with other outside agencies. 

2. Long-range plans for the continued use of the graduates as learning 
resource persons (instructors) in other programmes. 

3. Continuous support and dcvelopment oHhe programme to insure 
its continuity. □ 
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Chang** of social conditions 

In the course of rapid industrialization and economic progress, Japan 
has undergone remarkable changes in social conditions. These changes 
have influenced adult education in japan. The major changes may be 
listed as follows: — 

1. Rapid increase of the elderly caused by the decline in both birth 
and mortality rates. 

2. Changes in family size; the increase of one- and two-generation 
families and the decrease in the number of children per couple. 

3. Increased leisure time owing to the decrease in working hours and 
the reduction of domestic chores by the use of time-saving devices. 

4. Concentration of population in the urban areas and the urbanized 
way of living throughout the country. 

5. Birth of an information-saturated society brought about by the 
high development of mass-media and increased use of computers. 

6. A rise in the people's educational backgrounds; nowadays, 94 per 
cent of the population^ the same age are enrolled in upper secon- 
dary schools and 37 per cent advance to higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

7. Growing needs of the people to catch up with new knowledge and 
technology. 

Two aspects of adult education 

Adult education in Japan has two aims. One is the betterment of the 
overall quality of life, and the other is the improvement of vocational 
ability and skills. 

With regard to vocation, adult education is largely conducted in the 
form of on-the-job training in the private and public enterprises. These 
enterprises have been making every effort to improve on-the-job training. 
The effectiveness of such training is widely recognized in Japan. 
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For the workers in general, the Ministry of Labour and prcfcctural 
governments run public vocational training centres which offer various 
courses to provide vocational knowledge and skills it all levels. As of 
1978, 234,000 were enrolled in 415 public training centres. 

Outside the formal education system, there arc educational institu- 
tions called 'miscellaneous schooV which offer courses for vocational 
training as well as practical knowledge and skills. These courses cover a 
wide variety of subjects. The courses for vocational training include radio- 
TV apparatus, commerce, typewriting, book-keeping, beauty care and 
nursing. Practical courses include foreign language conversation, music, 
flower-arranging and dressmaking. The requirement for admission to most 
of the courses is completion of lower secondary schooling or upper secon- 
dary schooling. The duration of the courses varies. A short course lasts 
for three months, but the typical length is a year or longer. 

In 1976, a law was promulgated to create, out of miscellaneous 
schools, a new category of educational institution called 'special training 
schools 9 which satisfied the prescribed level and scale of systematic in- 
structions. In 1979, there were 2,387 special training schools attended by 
416,438 students and 5,508 miscellaneous schools with the students num- 
bering 770,959. 

Many universities and colleges offer extension courses dealing mainly 
with general education. 

The municipal and prefcctural governments establish and maintain 
citizens* public halls, libraries, museums, youth centres, women's study 
classes for adults, women, youth and the aged. These classes offer courses 
mainly of general education and practical knowledge and skills. 

Adult education and women 

Changes in family lift, specifically, the prevalence of the 'nuclear 
family* and the use of time-saving devices, have reduced domestic chores 
and stimulated the desire of housewives to study and work after having 
completed child-rearing. 

In 1977, 738,000 women attended adult education classes organized 
by local boards of education, accounting for 70 per cent of the total atten- 
dance. The main topics include English conversation, Japanese painting, 
pottery, gardening, book-keeping, beginning management and local 
history. 

In 1978, 34,000 women's classes were organized by local boards of 
education and women's organizations which were attended by 1,556,000 
women. The main topics are household affairs and family life, child-care 
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and education, civic matters, health and safety, practical skills and voca- 
tional guidance. 

New demand for continuing education ^ 

More diversified, sophisticated and specialized courses are called for. 
Newspaper companies, broadcasting companies and other private entities, 
mor*ly in big cities, have organized these courses to meet the demands. 
The main topics dealt with in such courses include vocational guidance, 
household affairs and family life, general education and artistic skills. In 
1971, 366,000 attended these courses; of these 70 per cent were women. 

The Japan Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) broadcasts general edu- 
cational TV and radio programmes including foreign language courses. 
These programmes are used in adult education in the form of individual 
study as well as class study. 

An increasing number of universities and colleges offer extension 
courses. In 1978, 313 courses were organized by 175 universities, and 
120,000 attended, the topics of such courses arc education, environment 
and pollution, politics, economics, agriculture, horticulture, foreign 
language, sports, and others. 

In response to the demand for more specialized knowledge, a few 
prcfcctural and metropolitan boards of education have already organized 
systematic and specialized courses in collaboration with the universities, 
colleges and upper secondary schools. 

Restoration of com mum ties 

As a result of industrialization and urbanization, solidarity among in- 
habitants of communities has been weakened remarkably both in urban 
and rural areas. Ways and means to re-establish and reinforce solidarity in 
communities are being sought. 

The municipalities establish citizens* public halls as a symbol of com- 
munal ties. The halls, run by local boards of education, offer various regu- 
lar courses, encourage citizens to organize study groups and athletic clubs 
and hold lecture meetings. The local governments also establish museums 
to preserve and exhibit cultural heritages of each district. The local boards 
of education encourage their citizens to learn traditional music and dance, 
to restore festivals once abandoned and to collect and study folklore. 

Volunteer activities such as helping the aged and the handicapped arc 
encouraged. For this purpose; the local boards of education offer courses 
for potential volunteers. The local boards also recruit and register volun- 
tary leaders for study groups and athletic clubs. The lists showing their 
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special abilities and times when they are free are kept in citizens* public 
halls and any group can ask volunteers to help. This system is called 'the 
bank of human resources*. 

Participation in life by the aged 

In 1979 the ratio of the age group over 65 to the whole population 
was 8.9 per cent and it is estimated that it will increase to nearly 19 per 
cent by the year 2020. Efforts arc being made to prepare for the aging 
society by finding suitable jobs for those who can work, meanwhile im- 
proving the pension system and the medical service system. 

Adult education courses for the aged arc organized in order to in- 
crease mutual understanding between generations, and to enable them to 
understand the changes of society, study liberal arts, maintain and im- 
prove health and learn and perform traditional arts. In 1979, 22,000 
classes for the aged were offered by the local boards of education and 
1,080,000 attended. 

To encourage the aged to participate in the activities of the commu- 
nity, special programmes are organized by the educational boards to utilize 
knowledge and skills they possess. Talented elderly people are recruited 
and participate in training courses to become good leaders in social educa- 
tion activities. After finishing the courses, these old people become lec- 
turers of various classes according to their talents and abilities. In classes 
for children, the aged teach children how to make traditional toys from 
wood, bamboo and paper. In classes for women, the aged teach the prep- 
aration of traditional dishes. In 1978, 178 local boards of education 
organized these programmes and 1,400 old people became lecturers. 

Role of the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture 

In order to promote adult education, three factors are needed: facili- 
ties, specialists and leaders, and educational activities. 

1. Regarding facilities, the Ministry of Education, Science and Cul- 
ture has set up standards for establishing and operating citizens* public 
halls, libraries and museums. By granting subsidies, the Ministry encour- 
ages the local governments to establish these facilities. In 1979, 409 citi- 
zens* halls were built by the municipalities and 49 libraries and 17 
museums by prefectural and municipal governments. Because of the great 
need for the facilities, many local governments are planning to increase 
the number and improve the quality of such facilities. 

2. Regarding specialists and leaders, the Ministry regulates the quali- 
fications of key personnel in adult education by law. The Social Educa- 
tion Law stipulates basic requirements for social education officers, who 
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are assigned in local boards of education to give advice and guidance to 
those who are engaged in social education. According to the Social Edu- 
cation Law, boards of education of prefectures, cities, towns and villages 
arc required to have social education officers. In 1978, there were 6,059 
social education officers. Out of these, 1,050 were officers delegated to 
municipal boards of education by prcfcctural boards receiving subsidies 
from the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. 

The qualifications for librarians arc regulated by the Library Law and 
those of museum staff by the Museum Law. These qualifications can be 
obtained by the completion of courses in universities. They can also be 
acquired through special training courses (in the case of museum staff this 
is proven by passing the national examination)* 

To improve the quality of personnel engaged in adult education, 
local boards of education organize on-the-job training courses. 

The Ministry of Education, Science and Culture subsidizes the partial 
cost of these training activities carried out by prefectures. In addition, the 
Ministry runs training courses at its own institutes such as the National 
Training Institute of Social Education, National Women's Education Cen- 
tre and National Youth Centres. 

3. Regarding activities, the Ministry encourages local boards of edu- 
cation through subsidies to set up model classes or to try new programmes. 
In 1979, the Ministry subsidized 13,984 classes and provided subsidies of 
293,389,000 yen for the programmes promoting voluntary activities for 
youth, women and the aged.* The Ministry also supported 32 prefectures 
in diffusing information on adult education in each district through televi- 
sion broadcasts and distribution of booklets. 

From the Ministry's point of view, the main objectives to be accom- 
plished are the diversification of opportunities, the improvement of the 
content of, adult education and the systematic dissemination of more 
detailed information through vslrious media. The Ministry began to pro- 
vide subsidies to several prefectures for the construction of integrated 
social education centres. The centres conduct practical studies on curric- 
ula and teaching methods, organize training courses for key personnel and 
collect and distribute information. 

The Ministry is planninj to establish a new university which will 
make higher education more accessible for working youth and adults by 
making use of TV, radio, printed teaching material and schooling. This 



* Approximately 230 Yen = one US dollar. 
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university, when it is founded, will make a significant contribution in en- 
hancing the quality of adult education* 

The Ministry's Central Council for Education has been deliberating 
on life-long education in Japan since late 1977, taking into account the 
recent social changes, the educational functions of the family and com- 
munity as well as schools, and personal goals in each stage of the life cycle. 
The Council has recently made recommendations regarding fundamental 
policies to further adult education in Japan. □ 
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LAO PEOPLE'S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

by Phansy Abhay 

Adult •duortion programme 

The resolutions of the Central- Committee of the Kuling Party of the 
Lao People's Democratic Republic have giveiuiigh priority to the spread 
of adult education in order to eliminate illiteracy among party members, 
government officers, soldiers, workers and village board members. The 
first stage of this literacy drive was completed by the end of 1980. During 
a speech on International Literacy Day, M. Phoumy Vongvichith, the Vice- 
Prime Minister and Minister of Education, Sports and Culture, said that 
party members, workers and others must promote their political aware- 
ness and competence in^ science and: technology, increase food production 
and improve national defence and reconstruction. 

Since liberation the people have tried to organize literacy classes. 
They believe that those who can read and write should teach the illiterate 
as a part of national reconstruction. The time, venue and content of the 
literacy classes are-all -very flexible so as to suit local needs. The classes 
arc organized at any convenient time, in homes or in pagodas and the 
materials are mainly self-instructional. Sometimes children teach their 
illiterate parents at home. The government allows its employees study 
time which adds up to one working day a week; this is regarded as paid 
leave. 

In addition there is a mass organization which motivates the people 
to engage in literacy activities. The instructors are chosen from among 
members of the organization, government officers, students, teachers and 
monks. 

The instructors are paid an allowance by the government and the 
people in the village provide them with food and necessary materials. 
Once the task assigned to them has been completed, the local organization 
tries to employ them in the local co-operative or sends them to be trained 
as primary school teachers or in the professional schools. 

Structure of administration 

In implementing the above programme, the Ministry of Education, 
Sports and Culture huS the sole responsibility at the central level. All 
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activities arc carried out by the Department of Adult Education and Com- 
plementary Education, however. This department undertakes extensive 
research to direct such programmes in line with government policy. It is 
also responsible for planning and establishing the curriculum for the pro- 
gramme, and for instructing and providing books and other facilities. 
Apart from these, there is also an organization of the party central com- 
mittee to eliminate illiteracy and promote 'complementary' education at 
the national level, in which the president of the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic is the leader and the Minister of Education, Sports and Culture 
his deputy. Many members of the central committee in charge of various 
government bodies are also involved. This organization is also responsible 
for the national effort to combat illiteracy and has mobilized all forces in 
the central party and the mass organizations to completely wipe out illiter- 
acy among Lao people as quickly as possible. 

At the provincial level, the provincial service of education, sports 
and culture takes full responsibility for this programme and at least one 
provincial board member is in charge. Within the district there is also at 
least one district board member in charge and at the local level and in 
various education institutions, there must be at least one person holding 
full responsibility for the elimination of illiteracy in his or her own area. 
Besides these various organizations, there arc also general organizations to 
eliminate illiteracy at the grass-roots level. 

Every ministry, government department, mass organization, factory, 
military and police headquarters, and education institution also has a re- 
sponsibility to help to eliminate illiteracy. This programme can be imple- 
*~ - mented in many ways to suit local peculiarities and conditions. 

After finishing the literacy programme, complementary education 
sTiould start right away by organizing these three types of boarding school: 

— Government boarding schools for giving complementary education 
to cadres of the centre level right down to the district level. 

— Complementary schools for peasants and workers at the central 
and provincial levels. 

— Schools for young people from ethnic minorities of the provincial 
and district levels. 

Literacy and complementary education in mountainous areas 

This is a difficult but solvable task. Many ethnic minorities have 
already become literate; for example the Lao Theung people at Paklong 
Village in the province of Sayaboury. As a result, they enjoy better living 
standards„and have improved their food production. Their old superstitious 
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beliefs have been abandoned and their knowledge of hygiene has improved. 
For instance, a superstitious belief of the Lao Thcung was that their secret 
ceremonial dance can only take place at one place on a specific day. If 
anyone performed in a different place or on a different occasion, a tiger 
would come and cat him. This belW is no longer common. 

To achieve the country's purpose, primary schools have to be built in 
every village; four or five youths from each village should be called for 
schooling. These boys can then take turns to combat illiteracy in their 
village and to improve their own education. When all youths in the area 
have completed their primary schooling, a boarding school for complemen- 
tary education has to be set up immediately. 

Expenditure on labour and equipment in setting up a school is partly 
covered by the government budget and foreign aid. The people provide 
the labour for construction of the school building, tables and chairs, how- 
ever. 

The complementary education programme is a national effort in 
which the people of all departments and institutions have to be involved. 
Therefore, every person has joined in and takes responsibility to make the 
programme a success. 

In implementing this programme several problems have surfaced: 

— The budget for initial expenditure on the literacy and complemen- 
tary education programmes is inadequate. 

— Materials such as paper, pen, ink, gasoline, transportation and 
other facilities in implementing the project are in short supply. □ 
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MALAYSIA 



NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 



by John Doraisamy 



Background 

Economic position. The diversified and abundant resources of 
Malaysia, coupled with a strong infrastructure, balanced industrialization 
and a sound financial policy, have enabled the country to sustain a rapid 
growth rate. Despite this impressive growth, national wealth has not been 
evenly distributed. Accordingly priority is given to a redistribution of in- 
come through the New Economic Policy (NEP). This was adopted in 
1970 to increase the Bumiputras' (Malays and other indigenous people) 
share of capital to 30 per cent by 1990, compared with 2.4 per cent in 



Malaysia is steadily moving on to greater diversification. In 1981 it is 
estimated that the distribution of the work force will be: 



The trend is clearly toward greater opportunities in all sectors of the econ- 
omy. At the same time formal- and non-formal education have a role to 
play in providing the variety of skills needed to sustain greater economic 
growth. The Bintuhi natural gas and petro-chemical project, for example, 
involves an investment of 2.4 billion dollars and will employ a very large 
managerial staff as well as skilled workers. It is expected that in the forth- 
coming Fourth Malaysia Plan there will be substantial resources allocated 
for the 'training dimension', including non-formal education. In any case 
the expenditure on formal education represents about 22 per cent of total 
public expenditure. 

Adult and non-formal aducation 

Further Education Classes (FEC). The Further Education Classes 
were started in 1958, following a recommendation of the Razak Commit- 
tee on Education. The FEC is the best example of 'second-chance educa- 
tion' in Malaysia. The system consists of evening classes in selected 
centres and centres for people who are: 



1970. 



— Agricultural sector 

— Manufacturing^sector 

— Tertiary sector 



44 percent 



14 
42 
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1. Over-aged for regular school; 

2. Unable to continue their education in regular schools; and 

3. Employed but wishing to improve their qualifications. 

In-service education for teachers* Although up to now the Ministry 
of Education has not insisted that serving teachers should attend in-service 
courses periodically during their career, there arc several prolamines 
which teachers attend. 

According to an official of the Ministry of Education the main objec- 
tives of in-service education for teachers arc: 

1. To improve the language ZJais of teachers in Bahasa Malaysia as, a 
medium of instruction and English as a second language; 

2. To increase the academic and professional knowledge and exper- 
ience of trained teachers in various subject disciplines; 

3. To orient trained teachers towards new developments in teaching 
methods and techniques; 

4. To equip teachers with sufficient knowledge and skills to enable 
them to play effective roles beyond classroom instruction; and 

5. To provide training in educational administration and management 
for head teachers, school organizers and administrators. 

The universities. The oldest university in Malaysia is the University 
of Malaya at Kuala Lumpur. It developed as a division of the erstwhile 
University of Malaya at Singapore which was founded in October 1949. 
As a result of increased demand for higher education and the rapid politi- 
cal changes taking place both in Malaya and Singapore it was decided to 
open a separate division at Kuala Lumpur in 1957. In 1962 the University 
of Malaya was launched as a separate entity. 

The Carr-Saunders Commission on University Education which rec- 
ommended the establishment of the original University of Malaya devoted 
an entire chapter in its report to the need for an extra-mural studies de- 
partment modelled on British practice. The University had been so pre- 
occupied with expanding its facilities for increasing numbers of students, 
however, that no planning was done for extra-mural studies. Limited re- 
sources also meant that education for full-time undergraduates had to take 
precedence. 

The Universiti Sains Malaysia has run a successful off-campus pro- 
gramme for ten years. Students who are all adults with full-time occupa- 
tions take five years for the normal three-year degree course. Students 
spend their First-to-fourth years studying at home but the final year must 
be spent on full-time study at the University itself. In add>ion, students 
are required to attend tutorials for three weeks in Dcceml during the 
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first four years also at the University. So far this is the only example in 
Malaysia of a 'distance learning system*. 

Generally the universities attempt to discharge their obligation to the 
community by: 

!• Providing facilities for seminars and public lectures organized by 
professional and learned bodies; 

2. Publishing books, journals and texts of inaugural lectures and 
other original contributions to knowledge; 

3. Holding exhibitions of projects or work done by staff and 
students; 

4. Staging cultural performances or providing facilities for such per- 
formances; and 

5. Organizing film festivals for the public with the co-operation of 
accredited diplomatic missions. 

Students' unions and student societies are active in some forms of 
non-formal education programmes for the benefit of rural people and 
plantation workers. In recent years such programmes ? ave included free 
language classes for school drop-outs, and civics classes for women. Some 
effort has been made to try to bring about attitudinal changes among rural 
people so that they will get rid of negative attitudes to education of their 
children and vocational choice. Most programmes of non-formal educa- 
tion for rural dwellers are conducted during the long vacations of the re- 
spective universities. For many university undergraduates this is their first 
meaningful contact with rural people and their problems. 

Vocational, technical and professional education 

A well-known category of adult education relates to programmes of 
instruction in vocational, technical and professional competence. It is in 
this branch of non-formal education that we find very significant develop- 
ments as well as a bewildering range of institutions. Following a Unesco 
definition, this category of non-formal education comprises programmes 
for preparation of an adult for a first job, or for a new job. It includes 
schemes of further education for an adult to keep him up-to-date on new 
developments in his occupation or profession. 

Private-sector education. With the high rate of growth which has 
been a feature of the Malaysian economy for several years now, there is a 
great demand for a variety of business skills, particularly management 
skills. 

Two institutions whose programmes are widely patronized are the 
Malaysian Institute of Management (MIM) and the National Productivity 
Council (NPC). The MIM is a private body depending on private firms for 
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financial support. The NPC, however, is a statutory corporation. Between 
them they make available a variety of courses, semimurs and publications 
which arc aimed at developing executive competence. Courses archcld 
every year in subjects such as salesmanship, personnel management, adver- 
tising, company law and taxation, industrial relations and report-writing. 

The private sector plays an important-role in providing education and 
training in basic skills in the engineering, agricultural and commercial 
fields. Companies train, retrain and update the skills' an<T knowledge of 
their own employees. Some have specific apprenticeship schemes while 
others may secure places for promising employees in public training estab- 
lishments. 

A unique example of non-formal education is carried out by the In- 
corporated* Society of Planters (ISP), the leading professional organization 
for managers of rubber, oil palm and coconut plantations. The planters 
study various subjects that arc relevant to their profession and appear for 
a written examination as well as an oral examination. Those who are suc- 
cessful are awarded the Planters* Diploma. The ISP is a private body and 
the diploma, although it docs not enjoy any particular status in govern- 
ment circles, is a recognized qualification in the plantation sector, which is 
the very cornerstone of the Malaysian economy. 

Commercial schools. There arc numerous private establishments in 
the larger towns of Malaysia that provide tuition and training in commer- 
cial skills that are in great demand in Malaysia today. In recent years, 
many such private institutions have sprung up, even in small towns. This 
underscores the ever-present preference for white-collar jobs in business 
establishments as well as the ready market for individuals with practical 
skills. The students are drop-outs from secondary schools and employees 
seeking to better their, qualifications. With the increasing importance of 
Bahasa Malaysia even in the private sector, many of these commercial 
schools provide Trengkas, or Bahasa Malaysia shorthand, among other tra- 
ditional subjects. 

In spite of the expansion of vocational education in the formal school 
system, there is a need for this kind of private institution. One expla- 
nation is that many students, having done poorly in the academic type of 
public examination, may decide to concentrate on commercial skills to 
find work. Rural girls may prefer to attempt a study of commercial sub- 
jects rather than going to a factory to take up blue-collar employment. 

Private institutions and vocational courses. There is a large number 
of small, private and full-time business establishments that provide practi- 
cal training and instruction for young women who wish to acquire a skill. 
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There arc very wide differences in the size and quality of training of these 
'schools', 'academics' and 'irstitutes'. One comes upon these centres of 
non-formd education in the most unexpected places— in back lanes or in 
rented space in large buildings* A ladies tailoring institute' may have only 
20 students learning about cutting and measuring from an elderly lady 
who owns the establishment. These establishments may be registered as 
sole proprietorships. 

Inevitably the courses of Instruction arc HigHly^personalizcd. They 
serve a need felt in the community to provide young female school drop- 
outs with some skill that they can put to use. The girl who has followed a 
course of instruction in tailoring may work at home on a contract basis, 
supplying small shops and stores with children's garments, or she maybe 
asked to sew on buttons or put the finishing teaches to curtains and 
cushions. Although the most common of these establishments are tailor- 
ing schools, one also comes across numerous training institutions that 
advertise courses of instruction for the following occupations: telephone 
operator, airline ticket clerk, fashion model, commercial artist, hairdresser 
and salesperson. 

Public sector institutions. Mention must be made of the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration (NIPA) which is responsible for in-service 
training for all grades of civil servants. The modular system of instruction 
is usually followed. Apart from public servants the NIPA also caters for 
the educational needs of wives of forcigh service officers. They are requir- 
ed to attend courses in Malaysian economics, the national constitution, 
international affairs and rules of protocol. 

It would take too much space to list even a representative cross- 
section of the institutions which are concerned with pre-service and in- 
service courses for government servants. Suffice it to say that the number 
is increasing as more emphasis is laid on proper training, while the need 
for refresher courses is also recognized. The following is a random list to 
indicate the variety of institutions that can be classified as training institu- 
tions in the public sector: Railway Training School, Telecoms Training 
School, National Merchant ^Marine Academy, Fire Department Training 
School. The statutory bodies also have their own permanent training in- 
stitutions such as: Central Bank Training School, Electricity Board Train- 
ing School, Rubber Smallholders Centre, Farm Mechanization Training 
Centres and Fishermen's Training School. 

Industrial Training Institutes (ITI). The Industrial Training Institutes 
provide trade training of three types; namely: 
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1. Preparatory trade courses. These are meant for youths above 15 
years of age who wish to specialize in the engineering trades. The 
duration is 22 weeks. 

2. National Apprenticeship Scheme. This is a 55-wcek course for 
workers who are sponsored by employers in the private as well as 
public sector. 

3. Skill Upgrading courses* These are aimed at improving the skills of 
workers in ihdustn^es'taBlisKmfiits. 

The aim of the ITIs of which there are now three in Peninsular Malaysia, is 
to achieve trade standards established by the National Industrial Training 
and Trade Certification Board, as well as satisfying the requirements of 
individual employers. They also aim to enhance the job prospects of 
school leavers and unemployed persons by providing systematic training in 
basic skills at job entry level. The Ills have developed very close contacts 
with industry and arc able to ensure that the quality of their courses wiir 
be such that the youth completing training can find work. 

Ministry of Youth, Sport and Culture. The Ministry has programmes 
concerned with technical, vocational and leadership goals. 

The National Youth Development and National Pioneer Corps pro- 
grammes are carried out at the Dusun Tua Centre. The former provides a 
form of training designed to inculcate discipline as well as civic conscious- 
ness. The latter is more skill-oriented. 

The National Youth Development Corps was established in 1969 to 
provide youths between the ages of 16 and 25 years with disciplinary 
training with a view to instilling in them a sense of loyalty to-the nation 
and to broaden their outlook and perspective on public affairs. Each 
batch of trainees consists of 1,000 youths and their training course lasts 
three months. After completing the training they are directed to sources 
of employment. 

The National Pioneer Corps was established in 1966 to provide train- 
ing for unemployed youths between the ages of 16 and 25. The duration 
of training is 18 months and the trainees may choose one of the following 
areas: agriculture, masonry, carpentry, motor mechanics, radio and tele- 
vision repair, tractor driving. 

Trade Unions and non-formal education. Although there is as yet no 
organization in Malaysia comparable to the Workers Education Associa- 
tion in the United Kingdom or Australia, almost all unions have an Educa- 
tion Committee. Iri addition the Malaysian Trades Union Congress 
(MTUC) provides some financial support and organizes its own seminars 
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and courses for affiliated unions. . The official aims of trade union and 
workers education programmes- arc: 

1. To help the worker to acquire a better understanding of his work, 
environment and social objectives; 

2. To promote the development of a worker's natural instinct and 
potential for the advancement of his career; and 

3. To instil in the wo rkcr an active interest in the social, economic, 
educational, cultural and political life of his country. 

The MTUC employs an Education Officer, who is a qualified and 
experienced teacher on leave from the Ministry of Education for a period 
of two to three years. He works closely with the unions and is often 
called upon to provide resource personnel as well as materials for affiliated 
unions holding courses and seminars* 

Some university departments* academic staff participate in seminars 
for workers. The usual method of promoting non-formal education, as far 
as trade unions arc concerned, is through week-end residential courses. 
Typical courses deal with industrial relations law, negotiating techniques, 
elementary economics, or social security benefits. Seminars may cover 
wider themes. 

The Transport Workers Union took the initiative in launching the 
Workers Institute of Technology (WIT) which is situated in Port Kelang, 
the premier port in Peninsular Malaysia. The WIT offers courses of study 
in a variety of commercial and industrial skills. Another institute started 
largely on the initiative of the' National Union of Plantation Workers, 
assisted by the Negeri Sembilan State Development Corporation and-the 
Lutheran Church specializes in training young men to develop agro- 
industrial skills. 

Indigenous non-formal education traditions. In Asian society before 
the advent of the electronic media, mass education for the community at 
large was earned out through certain colourful traditional practices. For 
example in Indonesia the wayang kulit or the shadow play has been the 
obvious traditional vehicle for the communication of a knowledge of the 
epic dramas like the Rarnayana. In the case of Malaysia there are some 
age-old indigenous traditions which can be identified as non-formal educa- 
tion. The mosque has been a centre of religious instruction for young and 
old- In addition many mosques provide guidance and counselling for 
young people who are contemplating marriage. 

The Hindu temples are also noted for religious instruction using non- 
formal methods. Scenes from the epics Rarnayana and Mahabaratha may 
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be staged. Another popular folk tradition is the recitation of legends and 
stories to convey moral truths* The skilful story-teller employs narration 
tinged with wit and humour as well as song and verse to sustain the 
interest of his audience* 

The Christian churches organize a variety of non-formal education 
programmes such as guidance classes for engaged couples, seminars on 
moral and social issues and free tuition for students from disadvantaged 

-homes: 

Public library development. There has been a significant increase in 
the number of public libraries in Malaysia* The federal government is 
responsible for the National Library. The states operate State Library 
Corporations. The condition of libraries and the quality of their services 
differs fro, a one state to another. Some states like Sdangor have devel- 
oped mobile library systems in addition to the traditional library situated 
on purpose-built premises. The Trcngganu state government has announc- 
ed its policy to develop at least one public library in every district. 

Education for civic comptttnee 

National solidarity classes. Education for civic, political and commu- 
nity competence* is a recognized category of adult or non-formal educa- 
tion* In Malaysia the best example of a programme under this classifica- 
tion is officially designated as Education for National Solidarity, and it is 
the responsibility of the National Unity Board, a statutory body. 

After the race riots of May 1969 the government felt there was need 
to embark on a deliberate policy of promoting goodwill and inter<ommu- 
hal harmony. A Ministry of National Unity was established to organize 
programmes of non-formal education aimed at developing national unity* 
That Ministry later became a Department and today the national unity 
goals are undertaken by the National Unity Board* 

The National Unit Board runs two types^of education programmes: 
classes in Bahasa Malaysia for non-Malays and classes devoted to a study 
of the customs, traditions and religious beliefs and festivals of the three 
principal ethnic groups in the country. Malays. Chinese and Indians* 

The objectives of the national solidarity classes programme are: 

1. To enable Malaysians of all racial groups to communicate with one 
another in the National Language; and 

2* To inculcate in the minds of participants the virtues of loyalty and 
good citizenship so that they can plan a more constructive role in 
our democratic way of life* 
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The emphasis is on oral expression as a first step towards proficiency 
in mastering the National Language. Tne solidarity classes comprise three 
stages: elementary, intermediate and advanced. The advanced stage is 
comparable to grade VI or the highest class in primary education. 

Civics tours. During the Emergency (1948-1960) there were several 
programmes aimed at bringing the machinery of government closer to the 
people and at winning hearts and minds in the struggle against Communist 
terrorism and subversion. A popular method which still exists today is the 
organization of civic tours for kampong or village people* A typical one- 
day tour takes in visits to a state capital, briefing and film shows on devel- 
opment projects and visits to some of the following: agricultural experi- 
mental stations, tin mines t industrial establishments, broadcasting stations, 
airports, state legislatures, Parliament, museums, and universities. 

Need for an adult education association. In January 1979, in inaug- 
urating a course on non-formal education methodology for radio and 
television programme producers, the Deputy Minister for. Education, 
Datuk Chan Siang Sun, commented on the need for a professional organ- 
ization which would bring together individuals working in or interested in 
the field of adult or non-formal education. Accordingly a small group of 
interested persons held three meetings in which they discussed a draft 
Constitution for a Malaysian Association for Continuing Education. The 
Association for Continuing Education will, it is hoped, be able to: 

1. Organize public lectures and seminars; 

2. Publish a journal of adult/formal education; 

3. Run courses on methodology of non-formal education; 

4. Act as a depository for materials on non-formal education; and 

5. Establish contact with non-formal education groups overseas. 



* * * 

The preceding article has provided a comprehensive picture of adult 
education in Malaysia. Beginning on the next page, a second article from 
Malaysia describes briefly two adult education programmes. 
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MALAYSIA 



ADULT EDUGATION PROGRAMMES 



by Abdul Jabar Abubakar 



Introduction 

Adult education programmes in Malaysia are undertaken by various 
organizations and institutions, both governmental and non-governmental. 
Although these programmes cater for different groups of interests, they 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Fundamental education concerned with hygiene, family health, 
nutrition and the community; 

2. Vocational training for skills in farming, animal husbandry, fishing 
and the trades and crafts; 

3. Remedial and continuing education for those who are not in school 
to give them a second chance to continue their education; 

4. Literacy education; 

5. Correspondence education; 

6. Religious education; and 

7. Co-operative education, and other educational programmes pri- 
marily for adults. - 

This article attempts to give a brief idea of two adult education pro- 



~^ grammes carried out by the Community Development Division of the 



Ministry of Agriculture. The programmes are the Functional Literacy Pro- 
gramme and the Work-Oriented Programme/Group. 

Organization and administration 

The Community Development Division of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is headed by a Director-General and has administrative as well as pro- 
fessional staff. The Division is divided into four units each headed by a 
different director* The units are: (1) Community Education, (2) Family 
Development, (3) Training, and (4) Administration and Finance. 

The actual operation is carried out by the State Community Develop- 
ment Department, headed by a Director. He is assisted by a Deputy, 
Senior Supervisor, District Supervisors and the Pemaju Masyarakat; that is, 
teachers/leaders of Community Development Groups/Classes. 
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Objective* and approach 

The Community Development Programmes of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture have two primary objectiyes: 

1, To change the attitude of the community to being more develop- 
ment-oriented, and to be ready and able to participate actively in 
the educational, economic and political life of the nation, 

2. To promote self-reliance in the community so that members can 
undertake the responsibility of improving their own economic and 
social conditions. 

To achieve these objectives, a three-pronged approach has been 
adopted: 

L Pre-conditioning the community: arousing interest and awareness 
of the community to be ready and able to accept and participate 
in development programmes, 

2. Developing the initiative of the community: getting the commu- 
nity to participate in development programmes by exploiting read- 
ily-available resources and to be self-dependent. 

3, Co-operating with other agencies: getting the community to co- 
operate with other extension services to derive full benefits, and 
where this is not possible to make full use of available resources or 
to provide a rudimentary form of that service. 

Functional literacy programmes 

The 1951 census indicated a high rate of illiteracy— 1, 868,948 as 
compared to 1,657,602 literate adults-in an adult population of only 
3,526,550, This condition if not remedied will hamper economic growth. 

A programme to eradicate illiteracy was launched in 1961 through 
the opening of literacy classes throughout Malaya. In 1963, with the for- 
mation of Malaysia, this programme was also extended to Sabah and Sara- 
wak. By 1971 an estimated half-million adults were made literate. Ac- 
cording to the 1970 Population Census, however, approximately onc-and- 
thrce-quarter million adults-cspecially those in the rural areas— were still 
illiterate. In 1974 the pure literacy classes were abolished except in Sabah 
and Sarawak and the functional literacy programme was adopted. 

Curriculum and methods of teaching. Adults, even though they are 
illiterate, are engaged in a certain occupation. The early method of teach- 
ing only the romanized scripts is inadequate. Other than combating illiter- 
acy, some form of help should be given to adults to improve their living. 
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The new curriculum encompasses the learning of reading and writing 
together with discussions on how to improve the quality of life, how to 
increase production and thereby contribute towards material and spiritual 
upliftmcnt* In other words, functional literacy should be based on prob- 
lem-solving and should be geared towards the needs of the learners. For 
example, a learner may in one class learn how to spell and write the word 
*fish% This will be followed by a, discussion on how to improve fishing, 
for example using modern nets and study of reliable boats., At the same 
time, the words *boat' and 'net* and ideas arc put in writing for the par- 
ticular session. 

.Learning materials arc drawn up in the form of lesson sheets that 
make up the totality of a subject. Each lesson is distributed at each ses- 
sions that a regular studcnt.will find that he has more materials than one 
who only attends occasionally. Occasional students should not be dis- 
mayed, however, as materials for a particular subject arc assembled in a 
special folder which will be given to every participant. This method of 
distribution is found to be more suitable to adults because: 

1. If they are absent during a particular session, they will not be left 
behind as each subject taught is a complete subject. 

2. Learners will only look at one lesson during one session, thus elim- 
inating difficulties of learning and the feeling that there is too 
much to learn. 

A variety of subjects can be taught to suit the interests of the learn- 
ers. To encourage participation the teacher can visit homes and conduct 
classes on an individual basis, thus stimulating the interest of the whole 
family. Community halls, mosques and other suitable buildings are also 
used as classrooms. 

Duration of learning. The learning is in three Stages. In the first 
stage, learners identify words, construct short sentences and do simple 
written arithmetic. In stage two, participants should be able to write 
short compositions of from three to five sentences; read short paragraphs 
and do simple arithmetic. Finally, it is hoped that learners will be able to 
read, write and do simple arithmetic which tfiey can use. At this stage 
also they should now be able to compose letters or be able to read simple 
reading materials without any help from others. 

In June 1980, there were altogether 221 functional literacy classes 
attended by 4,579 participants. In Sabah and Sarawak,literacy classes are 
still conducted (696 classes with 19,781 participants). 
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Work-oritnttd groups/classes 

This programme was started in 1968 as a pioneer project, as a step 
towards diversifying adult education activity. It became active simulta- 
neously with the launching of the Second Malaysia Plan (1971). Initially, 
the programme was just intended to fill in leisure time besides providing 
adults with basic skills in certain trades and crafts. Today, in line with the 
policies and objectives aimed at the betterment of the socio-economic 
conditions of the rural community, the objectives of the programme are: 

— to provide people with an opportunity to further their interest and 
training in a particular skill or trade. 

— to provide them with an opportunity to embark on a business of 
their own. 

— to provide better chances of finding employment. 

— to revive and retain traditional skills as well as to encourage inven- 
tion using locally-available resources. 

There arc two categories in the programmes. Category A consists of 
the following trades: 

— Motor mechanics — Wiring (electrical/electronics) 

— Radio and TV repair — Bicycle/motorcycle repair. 

Category B is made up of the following: 

— Tailoring/embroidery — Beauty culture 

— Weaving — Food preservation 

— Carpentry — Typing 

— Handicraft (wood/bamboo/ — Other trades/crafts approved 
rattan/metal/leather) by the Division. 

Method of implementation. The Department does not select places 
nor areas where classes should be opened. Instead, the community itself 
decides whether it needs such classes. Applications to start classes are 
made to the respective state Community Development Department usual- 
ly through the Village Development and Security Committee (VDSC) or 
through the District Supervisors working closely with the VDSC. Two 
factors have to be considered: 

a) Availability of teachers/instructors 

b) Financial implications including the purchasing of equipment. 

To ensure smooth running, an administrative committee is formed. 
Any voluntary body such as the Women's Institute, Youth Clubs as well as 
the VDSC could be appointed on the administrative committee. Adults 
who have left school and are above 15 years of age are eligible to partici- 
pate. To set up a workshop/group, a minimum of ten participants is re- 
quired. 72 
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Hours of learning. For classes in Category A, participants are requir- 
ed to attend classes not less than 20 hours per week. This requirement is 
also true of classes in Category B, which are held in workshops/commu- 
nity service centres. For classes in Category B, whether held at the com- 
munity halls or any location other than workshops, participants arc requir- 
ed to attend ten hours of classes per week. Teachers in charge of these 
classes are required to teach two groups of the same trade to balance the 
working hours with the teachers in the workshops. 

The time and day that classes arc held arc fixed by agreement be- 
tween the teachers and participants. Plans arc being formulated to enable 
participants to sit for trade examinations organized by the National Indus- 
trial Training and Trade Certification Board of Malaysia (NITTCB). 

Participants of classes in Category A arc required to attend classes for 
two years before they can sit for the NITTCB basic grade examinations. 
In the case of participants in Category B^onc year of class attendance is 
required before they arc allowed to take the NITTCB basic grade examin- 
ation in a particular trade. The course contents arc based on the NITTCB 
syllabus. 

Equipment. All equipment needed for a trade/class must first be pro- 
vided either by the teachers themselves or by the organization responsible 
for setting it up. Additional equipment will be provided by the Depart- 
ment. A minimum standard of requirement has been drawn up to facili- 
tate this. 

Training of teaching personnel. Teachers of vocational training classes 
are selected for their experienceandskills in a particular trade/craft. To 
enhance their skills and knowledge in their respective trades, facilities are 
being provided for them at the Industrial Training Institute. 

Current development. On June 1980, there were 140 work-oriented 
groups in Category A and 3,074 groups in Category B. The numbers of 
participants arc 2,238 and 52,251 respectively. A comprehensive guide to 
requirements and standards is nowtcing put into use. 

Problems 

Problems of personnel, research and evaluation. One of the main 
problems encountered in implementing any adult education programme is 
shortage of personnel. This shortage is found at all levels, from the plan- 
ning right down to grass-roots level. The adult education workers at all 
levels must be equipped with the skills not only to deal with adults but 
also with the knowledge and attitude to make the programme a success. 
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Adult education is not new in Malaysia. Traditional knowledge and 
skills have been passed from generation to generation as part of the cul- 
tural heritage. There is a need to establish a firm foundation in study and 
operational research to respond to changing needs and communicate new 
discoveries. Programmes or projects must be based on a socio-economic 
study of the area. concerned even if this involves no more than assembling 
and analysing available information and statistics. 

The determination of content is a matter which demands continuous 
operational research. What arc the problems of a particular area? JWhat 
topics are interesting? What do people want to learn? Operational re- 
search is nccdcc^to verify the content of education, in order to ensure that 
it is true and valid. Operational research should ensure that it is a two- 
way communication channel with 'feedback* from the learners -to the 
teachers. 

There is also a place for programme or project evaluation. It should 
be a measurement of the achievements of the programme in a particular 
area over a period of time against the aims and objectives originally plan- 
ned for it. Evaluation should be in real terms, conceived for example in 
the number of people made literate, successfully completing a specific 
training course— or it may go further to measure the effects of the pro- 
gramme on behaviour, attitudes, health, nutrition, productivity or other 
indicators of social and economic development. Its benefits must be 
weighed against its costs. 

Co-ordination. Adult education programmes in Malaysia are widely 
diffused and are carried out by both government and non-government 
agencies. Hence there is considerable duplication. A^national body is 
desirable as it would help to co-ordinate the activities of all the agencies. 

Futurt developments 

All community development and Adult Education of the Commu- 
nity Development Department of the Ministry of Agriculture will in 
future be incorporated at the Community Service Centres to be set up. 
Among other things, each centre would* 

1. Provide proper administration, organization and supervision for 
various community dcvelopment activities. 

2. Provide in a centrally located place better facilities, equipment and 
instruction for local youths and adults in various subjects for self- 
improvement, 

3. Co-ordinate and utilize the available resources and manpower of 
the village for the full benefit of the rural population and eventual- 
ly establish itself as the educational and civic centre for the area. 
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At the moment two such centres are already operating. Twenty- 
eight more centres will be established; 12 of them financed by the World 
Bank and the rest by the Ministry. In addition, three more Family Devel- 
opment Centres will be established (four such centres have already been 
set up) to provide training to rural women community leaders. 

Another training centre— Socio-Economi> and Attitude Rc-oricn- 
tation Institute (SEDAR)-will also be established to serve two purposes: 

1. Provide skills in community development, particularly on the tech- 
nical and professional side. 

2. Stimulate the requisite response from the community itself as well 
as hon-govemment organizations towards upliftmcnt of rural living 
standards. 

Apart from providing training, the Centre should facilitate research 
and evaluation in Community Development and Adult Education. To 
work with people an understanding of methodology is needed. The pro- 
grammes of the centre will be geared towards this need. □ 
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NEPAL 

by Dharanidhar Gautam 

Introduction 

Nepal is a landlocked, predominantly agricultural country which ex- 
tends from high mountainous regions to the lower {Terat) regions. It has 
different types pf climate and vegetation. The specific needs of a commu- 
nity differ from one part to another. It lacks communications and trans- 
portation-especially in the mountains. That is the main reason why the 
people living in rural areas hesitate to come to urban areas and vice-versa. 
Since the dawn of the country's democratic system, the major emphasis 
has been on the development of the rural areas. The development rate, 
however, is still low. 

In the past three decades the literacy rate has been raised from one 
to twenty per cent. The rate of female literacy, however, is only five per 
cent and in the case of rural women it is very much lower. Even in this 
modern age, local values and traditional concepts arc largely responsible 
for keeping the society static. To improve this state of affairs a change in 
the attitudes of the people has to be brought about by education. Also 
education should aim at eradicating illiteracy and improving the economic 
standards of the people. 

National policy of literacy > 

The development strategy aimed at raising the standards of people 
living in different parts of the country must take into account the forces 
that contribute to changes in rural attitudes and skills. Obviously, as an 
agent of change, education through a different delivery system— formal 
and non-formal— has a very significant role to play. If, on the one hand, 
the rural adults need to shake off many of their out-dated beliefs and pre- 
judices in favour of emerging values, -then on the other, various develop- 
ment activities need to be organized for the rural working population. 
Considering these implications,^ the adult functional literacy programmes 
currently in operation lay stress on imparting practical knowledge and 
skills mainly in the areas of agriculture and health to the different commu- 
nities of the country. 

Since 94 per cent of the people of Nepal live and must earn their 
livelihood in rural areas, the education system must be adjusted to their 
real needs: education must be the means by which a predominantly rural 
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agricultural society forges ahead. Recognizing this, Nepal has taken a 
major decision that all educational programmes should attempt to meet 
the minimum needs of the population, with the emphasis on improving 
living standards for the rural masses. 

Since the implementation of the National Education System Plan 
(NESP) in 1972, Nepal has made significant-progress in its formal school- 
ing system and partly in its non-formal education system. The numbers of 
schools and students enrolling in them have been increasing and the adult 
education programme has also gained momentum. Under His Majesty the 
King's leadership, Nepal is committed to making the common people able 
and active in improving their quality of life. 

It is not possible to do this unless the people arc made conscious of 
realities through the massive literacy campaign* Therefore the Government 
is putting great emphasis on expansion and development of the literacy 
programme in thc.Sixth Five-Year Plan 1980-1985. Since 1978 the func- 
tional adult education programme has been made more comprehensive 
and has been integrated with the life of individuals and the community. It 
is expected to contribute a major role in the development of the country. 

Objectives 

To meet the needs of the rural population, the functional adult edu- 
cation programme has been implemented since 1977 with the following 
objectives: 

1. To enable illiterate adults to cope with simple numerical skills 
along with reading and writing; 

2. To train-adults in the profession or vocation they are involved in 
and thereby increase their efficiency; 

3. To teach them about cleanliness, sanitation, health care and the 
political system; and 

4. To make them aware of population growth and its consequences. 

The functional adult education programme is mostly confined to 
people aged between 15 and 45 who have not attended school. It also tries 
to include children who have no time to join formal school. 

Administrative structure and implementing agencies 

The programme was framed at the central level at first and was en- 
trusted to the Educational Research Centre, to conduct its experimental 
phase. After that it came to be a part of the Ministry of Education's pro- 
gramme. At the end of 1978 the programme was handed over to the Adult 
Education Division in the Ministry of Education to start its first cycle. 
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The Ministry is headed by a Minister of Education aided by an Assistant 
Minister. There is an education secretary and four joint-secretaries. A 
joint-secretary holds different channels of administration through under- 
secretaries. 

Under the joint-secretary- there is an Adult Education Division, 
headed by an undcr-sccrctary and under him, there arc adult education co- 
ordinators, supervisors and specialists and other administrative personnel. 
The division circulates the policy, plan and directions to District Educa- 
tion Offices which are the main branches of the Ministry at the district 
level. The District Education Offices implement the programme with the 
help of co-ordinators, motivators and voluntary agencies. Although the 
programme has been extended to many districts this year, Nepal realizes 
that the administrative set-up is still insufficient to fully implement it. 

Organization Chart 



Minister 

i 

Assistant Minister 

~r~ 



Secretary 



Joint-Secretary 



Under-Secretary 
Adult Education Division 



Co-ordinators 



Field Supervisors 



Section Officer and 
Administrative Staff 



District Education Officers 



Instructors and Motivators 
at village level 



The Government of Nepal has allotted a substantial part of its budget 
to the programme. International agencies and organizations are also pro- 
viding money and materials. Nepal is getting technical assistance from 
Unesco and other concerned agencies. The country still lacks resources 
but is doing its best to derive better results from the available resources. 
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Curriculum and training programme 

Due to the complexity of multi-ethnic groups and diversity of places, 
no uniform curriculum and materials can be prescribed for all. The sub- 
ject matter that will be taught has to be decided by a detailed survey of 
the local needs of the particular society in which local people and local 
development workers arc to participate* 

After the selection of an adult education centre, the supervisor has to 
select the motivators, whether teachers or local leaders, to carry out the 
programme. The teachers or instructors arc given short-term training in 
which the main emphasis is on how to prepare teaching materials, methods 
of teaching adults, motivation and the involvement of people in the com- 
munity. 

Teams of experts were involved in collecting the necessary infor- 
mation about different communities of the country. Different types of 
questionnaires, interviews and observations were used to collect the infor- 
mation* Local leaders and administrators, social workers and intellectuals 
were also interviewed. The data obtained were processed by the Educa- 
tion Ministry and the needs of the community were identified. Thus the 
programme framed at the central level was tested by the National Educa- 
tion Committee at the Centre for Educational Research, Innovation and 
Development. During the experimental stage a variety of innovative 
methods and materials were developed and tested with the help of coordi- 
nators, supervisors and motivators through governmental and non-govem- 
mental agencies in 46 communities of nine districts representative of the 
diverse ethnic and geographic regions of the country. 

At the end of the experiment, the programme was evaluated with the 
help of a questionnaires, interviews and discussions. Questionnaires con- 
cerning information on literacy, health and agriculture were distributed to 
the adult participants, motivators andfthe supervisor* To validate the data, 
the problems and issues were discussed with the participants* The result 
of the experimental programme was very encouraging and it was found 
that the people benefited from it* The programme was formulated on the 
basis of local people's needs and their aspirations. It was later implement- 
ed in 26 districts. 

Evaluation 

About 80 per cent of the population, mostly adults, arc still illiterate 
and fatalistic in their attitude. The primary aim of development is to raise 
their critical awareness in relation to their needs and problems and the 
secondary aim is to equip them with appropriate and productive skills. In 
view of the importance of these needs Nepal is making great efforts to 
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achieve the active participation of all sections at all levels, particularly in 
the field of adult education. As a result, the number of participants has 
increased. 

To co-ordinate different agencies there* is a co-ordination committee 
at ths central lcvtl comprised of secretaries of the related ministries. The 
co-ordination committee decides the policy guidelines and directs the 
Adult Education Division in order to implement the programme effective- 
ly. At district level there is also an education committee comprising mem- 
bers from various walks of life. The district education officer acts as 
secretary to help the programme. The district education office also organ- 
izes conferences and meetings of the different units related to the func- 
tional adult education programme. Nepal now realizes that the co-ordi- 
nation committees should be active and extended at different levels for 
effective implementation of the programme. 

The non-formal education programme has not achieved its main 
target of rural, transformation. This is because of the following problems: 

1. Lack of financial management; 

2. No suitable organizational structure and co-ordination mechanism; 

3. Untrained and non-stable manpower; 

4. Irregularity in supervision and participation; 

5. Extensive approach of the programme; 

6. Environmental situations and detachment of rural areas; 

7. Irrelevancy of the programme to the real-life situations of the 
learners; and 

8. Lack of flexibility and continuity. 

Conclusion 

The Ministry of Education plans to eradicate these problems during 
the Sixth Five-Ycar Plan 1980-1985. During this period about 40,000 
literacy centres will organize lessons for 1,400,000 illiterate adults and 
about 20 districts will conduct massive literacy campaigns. To retain liter- 
acy among nco-litcratcs, about 620 reading centres will.be opened. Some 
225 trained supervisors will be employed and the programme will be 
implemented alongside rural developmental activities. 

From 1951 to 1981 the literacy rate in Nepal has gone up from one 
per cent to twenty per cent, but the level of literacy is still far behind that 
of some of the developing countries. Since the Government is committed 
to eradicating illiteracy there is hope for continuing improvement. □ 
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by Peter Creevey 



Background 

The National Council of Adult Education was established in its 
present form in 1963. Up to that time it had been concerned with allo- 
cating resources to adult education agencies, principally the university 
extension departments and: the Workers' Educational Associations. The 
WEAs are voluntary bodies providing hon-fdnhal education and university 
extension work is also mostly non-formal. 

Under the 1963 Adult Education Act, the Council is charged with 
advising Government on the best directions for adult education, advising 
and supporting people working in the field of adult education, and the 
development of innovative and exploratory projects in the field. To carry 
out these functions the Council receives an annual grant from the Govern- 
ment to support a headquarters staff of eight including a publications 
editor, a part-time librarian and administrative staff. The regular grant in 
the current financial year is NZ $ 239,000 of which NZ $170,000 is for 
salaries.* 

From April 1978 the grant was increased to allow the appointment 
of three of the four field officers who were assigned to the four projects 
listed below. Ti.e training appointment is a permanent one, while the 
others are staffed on renewable, initially three-year contracts. The fourth 
project, Adult Reading Assistance was funded by a private foundation for 
three yean. 

Training dcwlopmtnf 

In 1977 a Council working party on the Training of Continuing Edu- 
cators had suggested this project and outlined several areas which might be 
explored by a full-time field officer. Promotion removed the first ap- 
pointee from the field in 1978, but the second appointee has now com- 
pleted onc-and-half-years in the field. 

Firstly, the training needs for tutors were identified by the working 
party as induction, initial, basic and post-basic, with only the post-basic 
training leading to any form of qualification. This is largely because of 

* Approximately 1.17 New Zealand dollars (NZ $) = one US dollar. 
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the wide variety of agencies which provide adult continuing education in 
New" Zealand. Many of the tutors are only part-timers, and even for full- 
time tutors in the tertiary institutions there is little training available. The 
second category of training needs is programme planners or directors who 
may work in university extension posts, community centres, voluntary 
organizations, communuy colleges, high school evening classes or even 
positions supported by local bodies dealing with community development 
or recreation and sport. 

New Zealand, therefore, has no recognized qualifications yet in exis- 
tence and no compulsory preparation for the work and selection is on the 
basis of proven competence and skill. The National Council has no execu- 
tive power to require attendance at courses apd very little funding to 
subsidize any learning opportunities. The project task becomes one of 
demonstration and persuasion, and non- formal methods which draw on 
the life experience of participants naturally commend themselves. The 
absence of training programmes in the past has also meant that there are 
very few resource people to draw on for any practical training which is 
done. It is truly a process of lifting oneself by one's own bootstraps. 

In a busy 18 months the field officer has concentrated on giving 
practical support to the programme planners, reasoning that they will be 
better prepared to arrange training for tutors once they are more confident 
in their own roles. He has developed a scries of one-week residential semi- 
nar/workshops, which are highly experiential. As part of a process of dis- 
covery learning, programme planners set their own agenda on the first day. 
There are few— if any— outside resource people in attendance, and the 
course participants arc. forced to draw upon their own life and work 
experience to solve the problems and to meet the learning needs which 
they themselves have identified. 

Typical agenda items will be needs assessment, goal-setting, program- 
me leadership, organizational development, inter-agency co-operation, 
helping people learn, fund-raising, tutor-training, financial management, 
and evaluation. Participants express a high level of satisfaction with the 
courses, and are beginning to work co-operatively in their home areas on 
follow-up discussions. 

Tutor training, the other half of this project, has been encouraged by 
providing consultancy to individual organizations, schools or community 
groups and by calling regional discussion meetings. Some non-formal 
courses, have been offered by the universities or by a number of agencies 
co-operating to provide modular training for interested people. A prelimi- 
nary account of this work will be published in the National Council's next 
edition of its journal "Continuing Education in New Zealand." 
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Maori and Pacific Islands continuing education 

Much of the direction for this project came from another working 
party, whose .report on "Maori Adult Education" was published in 1972. 
One field officer has been appointed to encourage more non-formal 
learning opportunities in a community setting. Most of her work at this 
stage has been among the Maori people although contact with the Pacific 
Islands communities is developing* 

The marac of the Maori people has been a centre for community acti- 
vities, including continuing education, for many centuries although the 
importance of this function may have been diminished by the introduc- 
tion of free and compulsory education for children. Cultural differences 
and socio-economic disadvantages in many Maori communities have re- 
sulted in disproportionately low achievement levels by Maori students 
within the essentially-European school system. It has emerged, through a 
continuing dialogue with the Maori communities around New Zealand, 
that a non-formal system, divorced from curricula and based in the com- 
munity or on the marac, is the best learning opportunity for those who 
have not profited from formal schooling. 

New learning opportunities have 'been encouraged in a number of 
ways, invariably decided upon and controlled by the community itself. 
Sometimes these opportunities will grow around a children's pre-school 
project, a crafts workshop or a cultural performing arts group; sometimes 
it will be through the self-help effprts of youth gangs who wish to substi- 
tute their alienated lifestyle for a labour co-operative project. One of the 
most promising developments is in the Maori language, many people having 
lost their knowledge of Maori due to the banning of Maori in the schools 
(in less enlightened times), or through the breaking up of rural communi- 
ties and family ties when Maori people were attracted to the cities by bet- 
ter employment prospects. 

In association with a Maori linguist, community learning groups have 
been formed to acquire Maori fluency using the silent way proposed by 
C. Gattegno. 1 The early results are extremely encouraging. The method 
uses the goodwill of fluent speakers of the language to give community- 
based non-formal lessons using a simple system which docs away, with for- 
mal grammar lessons or rules of construction. Students learn as a child 
learns— by listening, watching and repeating. Even people who have failed 
to obtain. fluency in polytechnic or university classes arc reporting drama- 
tic progress and it is hoped that ongoing support for the working tutors 

1. 'The common sense of teaching foreign languages the silent way," in Gattegno C. 
Education solutions* New York, 1972. 
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will sec a revival which is essential if the -Maori language in New Zealand 
is to be saved. 

Broadcasting liaison 

In a country as sparsely-settled as New Zealand, communications arc 
important and innovations in distance learning arc not new. This is out- 
lined in a recent report of a Department of Education working party. Al- 
though radio has been used for many years to supplement school and 
correspondence lessons, it has not yet entered the era of non-formal con- 
tinuing education. The government radio station network, Radio New 
Zealand, has recently established a Continuing Education Unit to produce 
education programmes for its 30-odd stations and the National Council's 
project officer works from this unit. 

The Project Officer's task has been to encourage more radio stations 
to involve themselves with their communities in-identifying and planning 
programmes which will be more informative and instructive and rely less 
on pure entertainment and music. Community groups are also encouraged 
to make approaches to radio stations and make their needs and wishes 
known, as well as learning the skills which will enable them to take fuller 
advantage of community access to the air waves. 

To set the example, the project officer has worked actively to assist 
with the preparation and airing of pilot programmes dealing with the 
women's movement, trade unionism md the changing nature of the work- 
force in the 80s. One of these programmes won a national award last year 
even though the field officer is not a trained broadcaster. The approach 
to true community broadcasting relies on improving communication be- 
tween the media and the community on participative planning and pro- 
gramme development and on a two-way sharing of skills. 

The bastions of television, which is a state-owned monopoly, have 
yet to be stormed. Television New Zealand (TVNZ) has been discussing 
educational television with educators for many years but is only now be- 
ginning to develop policies and promise action. It is the hope of the 
National Council that the non-formal approach will also be used in this 
medium, and representations have already been made to the authorities to 
open a dialogue. Experience with the broadcasting media suggests that 
they do not serve well as principle educational tools. Their coverage, how- 
ever, makes them important as stimuli to learning and reinforccrs of par- 
ticipation in learning. 
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The ideal goal from the viewpoint of the National Council's advisory 
committee on educational use of the broadcasting media, is that educa- 
tional broadcasts should be co-ordinated with non-formal educational pro- 
grammes, and supplemented by them. This will require plenty of lead- 
time, co-operative programme development, good communication be- 
tween educators and broadcasters and co-operation between agencies. 
Example will continue to be the best motivator of broadcasters, educators 
and policy-makers. 

It is also felt that strictly 'educational' programmes should not be 
separated from other programmes, either in filming or in programming. If 
producers are aware of the educational potential of documentaries, 
dramas, current affairs arid other programmes, then they can keep this in 
mind when making programmes, knowing that colleagues in continuing 
education agencies will be engaged in preparatory and follow-up studies 
with students in the community. 

Adult reading assistance 

Because literacy is a relative term, adult educators in New Zealand 
have hesitated to use this word in discussing the encouragement of literacy 
and of adult basic education. Studies indicate, however, that there are 
between 50,000 and 100,000 people in this population of three million 
who have a major problem with reading and writing. 

The National Council field officer has provided strong support and 
encouragement in this work in the last two-and-a-haJ r years during which 
the number of community-based schemes providing one-to-one home tui- 
tion by voluntary tutors has:grown from 14 to 85, largely due to her sup- 
port and active tutor training. More than 3,000 tutors have been trained 
and more than 3,500 adult students given practical help to achieve func- 
tional literacy. They have also asked for basic numeracy and for the 
'bridging* learning opportunities which will enable them to take up their 
continuing education again as adults. 

The numbers who have difficulty with reading and writing are not 
seen as a cause for criticism of the formal school system. Some individuals 
are either not able or not motivated to leam during the compulsory 
period of their lives, but it is the sincere belief of the Council that they arc 
entitled to be given the chance to learn when they do become motivated. 
There has been some favourable reaction from the Government to this 
view. High schools have recently opened their doors to adult students and 
most of them report a boost in classroom morale when adults return to 
study alongside school-age students. In the more basic work of help with 
reading and writing, some teritary institutions have allocated a few tutor 
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positions to the coordination and support of the voluntary schemes. It is 
hoped that further evaluation of the learning experiences of adult literacy 
students will encourage more government recognition df the work, leading 
to the dcvclopmcnt of a full policy for practical support. 

One of the major attributes for literacy tutors is the ability to under- 
stand how their students sec the world about them, and to approach the 
work with an attitude which is supportive and not judgemental. It is esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of tutor training is concerned with the encourage- 
ment of right attitudes and only 10 per cent with understanding phonics 
or the other literacy learning methods. 

A major resource production in the past year has been a Council 
manual on the training of voluntary tutors in adult literacy. It is signifi- 
cant that it has been titled "Sometimes Teacher, Sometimes Learner," for 
even when a well-educated person is helping another who is totally illiter- 
ate the learning process must be a two-way exchange, with full respect 
given to the lifc-cxpcricncc contribution and the values system of the 
person being helped to learn. 

•Measures* of learning arc seen as repugnant if they arc administered 
by a research instrument which intrudes into the confidential bond be- 
tween tutor and student but the subjective input of tutor-student pairs 
will be recorded as this project progresses. Indications are that adults are 
acquiring functional literacy at ten times the speed of children and at one- 
tenth of the cost. 

Evaluation 

Each of the projects described has been well received both by edu- 
cators and by the public. Each has drawn scores of enquiries and requests 
for help and this has been unstintingly given. Feedback has been con- 
structive and supportive. There is undoubtedly an obligation however, 
placed upon the National Council to justify the public funds which have 
been spent on allowing 'free rein' to these field officers. How should this 
be attempted? 

As a team of colleagues, the National Council staff has been impress- 
ed by the growing acceptance of participative research or 'shared* research 
and believes that this is the method to adopt in evaluating innovations and 
planning future directions from them. The adult reading assistance work 
and the Maori continuing education project will launch such evaluations in 
1981 and the other two projects in 1982. In doing this, the National 
Council will be looking for examples and guidance from colleagues else- 
where. Each of the projects has been dealing with groups who are disad- 
vantaged in educational terms and it is probable that these groups will 
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have important things to say to the rest of their fellow-citizens and to 
those who formulate educational policy and fund educational programmes. 

Conclusion 

The style of these case studies has been discursive, rather than ana- 
lytical. Each of the four projects-has received relatively modest funding 
with a travel and expenses budget of from NZ $ 5,000 to NZ $7,500, and 
support of an administrative staff, resource production facility, library 
and so forth worth about NZ $70,000 a year. Each field officer has been 
appointed on the Technical Institute tutor salary scale and some small 
grants for specific seminars or publications have been received. The pro- 
jects demonstrate the value of a non-formal approach to development 
within an adult education system which provides mostly non-formal learn- 
ing opportunities and which is being challenged constantly to implement 
both the letter and th^ spirit of the 1976 Uncsco Recommendation on the 
Development of Adult Education. □ 
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PAKISTAN 

by Arif Majeed 

Introduction 

Pakistan is predominantly an agricultural country with a population 
of 77.86 million people unevenly distributed over 804,000 square kilo- 
metres. Nearly 75 per cent of the total population lives in the rural areas. 
Only 9 per cent of the country's 43,569 villages have electricity and only 
16 per cent have metalled roads. The estimated annual population growth 
rate is 3 per cent and 46 per cent of the total population is made up of 
children aged below 15. About 59 per cent of the labour force is engaged 
in agriculture which accounts for about one third of Pakistan's national 
income. 

Islam is the overwhelming cultural force and Islamic teachings consti- 
tute a compulsory portion of curricula at every level. Certain social insti- 
tutions like home and mosque are used as the basis for imparting educa- 
tion to children, out-of-school youth, rural women and adults. The people 
vary greatly in racial and ethnic^ composition and speak about a dozen 
regional languages. Urdu, being the lingua franca, is understood and 
spoken all over the country. It is also being adopted as the medium of in- 
struction at the higher education level and as the official language. 

According to 1977-78 statistics the literacy rate in Pakistan was*23;7 
per cent for a population of 5 years and above (35.5 per cent for males , 
and 11.5 per cent for females). In rural areas the literacy rate was 14.3 per 
cent (23.6 per cent for males and 4.7 per cent for females). In urban areas 
the literacy rate was 41.5 per cent (49.9 per cent for males and 30.9 per 
cent for females). Only 27 per cent of people aged 10 years and above are 
literate and only 8.7 per cent of people aged 25 years and above ire literate. 

The above statistics show wide disparities among different age groups 
and areas. Literacy is extremely low in rural areas, particularly among 
females. Extremely low participation and high drop-out rates, particular- 
ly among females, makes the situation worse. If children, out-of-school 
youth and adults are to actively participate in the economic, social and 
cultural development of the country, suitable structures, teaching methods, 
materials, and management and evaluation systems must be developed as 
a matter of priority. 
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Background 

Pakistan is a country which is facing several difficult and complicated 
development problems. Since the establishment of Pakistan, a number of 
campaigns have been launched to promote literacy and consequently econ- 
omic development, but little success has been achieved. Causes of failure 
in the past were that these campaigns were not able to generate sustained 
motivation for the illiterate to learn to read and write; the administrative 
and organizational arrangements were not suitable; the teaching techniques 
were defective; there was not enough suitable reading material; and, above 
all, financial resources were insufficient. 

Education in Pakistan is in a state of transition. The contents of edu- 
cation are undergoing revision and new strategics arc being devised to 
achieve the aims of education in Pakistan. Unutilized and under-utilized 
community resources arc being mobilized. The National Education Policy 
of 1979 is the first ^recognizing the great potential of the country's indi- 
genous institutions in bringing the desired change, deviation from alien 
models is building a better strategy, thus giving necessary confidence and 
assurance for future planning and programming of educational efforts in 
the country. 

Adult aducation program mt 

Providing access to education is a duty of each and <*vcry Muslim. 
The teachings of Prophet Mohammed stress the need for seeking knowl- 
edge from the cradle to the grave. Unfortunately, there was little provision 
in the formal system of education for those who wanted to extend their 
knowledge. Moreover, the formal system of education alone cannot meet 
the challenge due to limited financial resources and other pressing demands 
of the nation. The need for introduction of non-formal system of educa- 
tion is, therefore, considered imperative so that out-of-school youth, the 
rural female population and adults can become literate and learn some 
skilled vocation or trade. 

A number of programmes to promote adult education and functional 
literacy through rcvitalization of indigenous institutions are being launch- 
ed. Prominent among these are the Experimental Pilot Project Integrating 
Education in Rural Development (EPP1ERD) and Integrated Functional 
Education Project (IFE). 

Experimental Pilot Project Integrating Education in Rural Develop- 
ment (EPPIERD). This is an experimental project being operated by the 
Federal Ministry of Education in collaboration with Uncsco. 

Objectives. The overall aim of the project is to develop effective 
methods of assisting children, young people and adults in the rural areas to 
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prepare them for effective integration into the economic, social and cul- 
tural development of Pakistan. Educational and functional programmes 
closely related to the realities of the rural life are being developed through 
the use of the following indigenous institutions: (a) Mosque schools; (b) 
MohaJJah schools; (c) Women's education centres; and (d) Village work- 
shop schools. 

Target population. The project his been launched in 20 villages in the 
vicinity of the federal capital territory. The target groups include: (a) Out- 
of-school youth and adults, and (b) Children in school. 

Administrative structure. A Pakistani project director is the overall 
co-prdinator of the project. A Uncsco consultant and a number of advi- 
sory committees from the federal to the village level assist in implement- 
ing the objectives of the project. Village education committees with a 
school headmaster/headmistress as an cx-officio secretary of the commit- 
tee have also been constituted for supervision, diffusion and formulation 
of EPPIERD programmes. A resource women organizes work in women's 
education centres and a trained teacher imparts literacy and other skills in 
mosquc/mohallah schools, and village workshops. , 

Financial resources. The project is a part of Uncsco's regular pro- 
gramme. US $ 300,000 was provided by Uncsco until December 1980, 
while UNDP allocated US $ 400,000 for the project in their second coun- 
try programme. The Swiss Government and UNICEF have also shown in- 
terest in assisting the project to enable it to expand in the provinces. 

Curriculum. The project has produced basic literacy materials on 
Urdu and numeracy for education of adults. Post-literacy materials on 
topics like stitching, nutrition, preventive health measures, vocational and 
home crafts, livestock rearing, s*griculture, folk tales, and other subjects of 
interest to the rural community are under preparation. A cyclostyled pub- 
lication on stitching is also available for use in women's education centres. 

Training programme. Seminars and workshops for the training of pro- 
ject staff, supporting staff, heads of project schools and relevant personnel 
or participating agencies are arranged. Visits between project villages are 
also arranged. The EPPIERD provides cont; iuous systematic supervision 
and guidance to the village committees, schools and the women's educa- 
tion centres. 

Integrated Functional Education Project (IFE). This is a part of the 
Functional Education Programme of the Allama Iqbal Open University, 
Islamabad. The project is an illustration of the central objective of the 
university which aims at providing life-long and continuing education to 
working adults, housebound women, handicapped persons, in-service 
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teachers. and people living in the remote areas of the country through its 
multi-media delivery technology. The idea was first conceived by the uni- 
versity in 1975. 

Objectives. The basic objective of the project is to give learners func- 
tional literacy by teaching them to write effectively and read with under- 
standing. The project adopts an educational package approach consisting 
of three major components: (a) Functional education; (b) Functional liter- 
acy; (c) Skill training. 

Target population. Men, women and youths aged 15 and above in 20 
villages were the target groups of the project. 

Administrative structure. The project was supervised by a project 
director arid assisted by two project co-ordinators. Field cd-ordinatqrs_ 
conducted the need-assessment surveys and the evaluation and research 
coordinators evaluated the whole project. Subject specialists were assign- 
ed to prepare materials for the project. 

Financial resources. It was agreed that project costs would be borne 
jointly by the Allama Iqbal Open University and the Asia Foundation. The 
University's contribution consisted of staff salaries and supporting facili- 
ties. Asia Foundation agreed to bear the costs of technical assistance pro- 
vided by World Education and other costs involved in the project. The re- 
vised cost of the project was Rs. 945,480.* The University's contribution 
was Rs. 329,708. 

Curriculum. The material development stage consisted of the follow- 
ing three sub-stages: 

1. Material development for functional education: 

a) D'welopment of motivational materials utilizing the techniques 
of line-drawing, Koranic verses, dialogues and questions; 

b) Instruction cards for teachers; and 

c) Reading material; 

2. Material development for functional literacy; 
< 3. Material development for acquisition of skills. 

Training programme. A two-week teacher training workshop was or- 
ganized on 5-17 July 1976, in which 4ft village teachers participated. This 
provided an ample opportunity to the village teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with the techniques of teaching literacy skills. In-service training of 
the teachers was also arranged and this provided them with opportunities 
to understand the objectives of the programme. 

The Allama Iqbal Open University has also been preparing a similar 
project on a large scale to be called the Functional Education Project for 
* Approximately 9*90 Pakistan Rupees (Rs.) - One US dollar 
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Rural Areas (FEPRA) in a project area of 200 villages. The project will 
endeavour to involve other institutions and agencies, both governmental 
and non-governmental, for the exploration of new teaching and learning 
methods particularly of the. group-learning mode as opposed to the indi- 
vidual-learner situation. The IFE and FEPRA, it is hoped, will not only 
make the project areas self-reliant but also generate a reservoir for feed- 
back into the main stream of the University's activities. 

Adult education and national plan perspectives 

The National Education Policy of 1979 aims to train people for pro- 
ductive work and impress upon them the willingness to continue to learn 
and develop their abilities. A total mobilization of community resources 
including the use of mosques, civic buildings, mohallah schools, village 
workshop schools and so on is being organized to spread the benefits of 
fundamental education and function*! literacy. Effective participation of 
local communities in the development and maintenance of educational 
facilities is being ensured. To meet these objectives, the policy suggests a 
number of operational programmes to promote adult literacy and func- 
tional literacy: 

1. Exploitation of community resources; 

2. Establishment of adult literacy centres; 

3. Organization of radio and television programmes; 

4. Training of adult literacy workers; and 
' 5. Creation of a student volunteer corps. 

, Exploitation of community resources. Community resources will be 
harnessed to promote literacy throughout the country. Teaching of the 
Koran and literacy skills will be developed in 5,000 mosque schools by the 
end of 1983. In mohallah schools, where elderly women teach the Koran, 
home economics-oriented skills will be developed among girls in addition 
to literacy programmes. About 5,000 such schools will be established by 
1983. About 1,000 village workshop schools will be established by the 
same year to impart useful skills like masonry, carpentry, use of agricul- 
tural implements and so on. 

Establishment of adult literacy centres. Ten thousand adult literacy 
centres will be established, half of them sponsored by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The other centres will be sponsored by (a) Community Viewing 
Centres of Pakistan Television Corporation; (b) Marakaz (Centres) of the 
Integrated Rural Development Project; (c) Study Centres of Allama Iqbal 
Open University; (d) Social Welfare Centres; and (e) The Population Plan- 
ning Division. 
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Organization of radio and television programmes . The Allama Iqbal 
Open University, through its multi-media delivery technology, will organ- 
ize radio and television programmes and prepare special booklets and read- 
ing materials for adults and mobile operation units in the rural areas. 

Training of adult literacy workers. Ten thousand workers to be em- 
ployed in the adult literacy centres will be trained at the Allama Iqbal 
Open University. The training of 5,000 adult literacy workers will be spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Education while jthc training of the remainder 
will be sponsored by the concerned agencies. 

Creation of student volunteer corps. Senior students of B.A./B.Sc, 
M.A./M.Sc. levels will be inducted to launch the programmes of adult 
literacy. 

Adult *ducat ion and development of rural and urban areas 

Among the overriding problems in the development of the economy 
arc ignorance, low rates of literacy, high rate of school drop-outs, low 
standards of living, poverty, poor health and nutrition, lack of communi- 
cations and social and religious barriers.. The programmes that have been 
or will-be launched will mainly aim at the promotion of literacy which 
will in turn promote civic awareness in chc masses for participation in the 
community development programmes. The training in functional literacy 
and skills will provide an incentive to the adults to participate in the 
nation-building programmes and involve themselves in the production- 
oriented vocations or trades. 

Mohaliah schools have the potential of gradually developing into cen- 
tres for production of articles of daily use and handicrafts and thus pro- 
vide a livelihood for the rural population. Utilization of these schools 
potential will provide a filtup to the universalization of education among 
young and adult females in rural areas. Women's Education Centres in 
two villages sell their produce to markets in the cities and thus make 
money for those centres and the women working there. In other villages 
the materials produced in the centres are at present primarily used for 
home consumption. 

The village workshops are engaged in imparting functional literacy 
and teaching basic vocational skills. These workshops produce small agri- 
cultural implements and household furniture. Eventually they will be- 
come production-oriented mJ. thus are expected to. improve the econom- 
ic conditions of local communities. Suclrworkshops will fostc^ a spirit of 
self-help, self-reliance and mobilization of locally available resources 
among the local communities. 
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The programme of the Allama Iqbal Open University mainly tries to 
produce a reservoir of trained teachers and workers whose services would 
be utilized for promotion of the objectives set forth in the National Edu- 
cation Policy. They will also encourage the people to actively participate 
in community development programmes and promote economic well-being, 
This will be oLgrcat benefit to the nation in the future. 

Innovative aspects 

Before the IFE programme of the Allama Iqbal Open University was 
initiated it was considered necessary to review project details critically. 
Details regarding timing of classes, co-ordination of activities, association 
of university faculties, site selection, staff facilities, programme content, 
script and medium of instruction and training of teachers were worked 
out with greater precision. On the basis of the experience gained in the 
project, the University is planning to extend the project to 27 villages. 

The planning of a programme of this nature requires carrying out 
basic studies and determining who would benefit most from functional 
literacy. Such an exercise revealed that the target of the programme 
would be the village teachers as well as the learners. The training require- 
ments of the village teachers were then analysed and translated into targets. 

Implementation of the project involved a number of processes. They 
included initial contacts with 20 target villages in IRD Marakaz, Daultala, 
Punjab, through field departments and agencies, base-line and need assess- 
ment surveys of the target villages, development of methodology, curricu- 
lum and instructional materials, registration of village learners, selection 
and training of village teachers, supervision of classes, community inputs, 
programme evaluation, development of manuals and follow-up materials. 

In all 420 male and 643 female adult learners were registered against 
a target of 400 each. The evaluation of the whole project was carried out 
during and after the completion of the project by the programme organ- 
izers and the learners. There was considered to be a need for striking bal- 
ance amongst and within the functional education, literacy and skill-train- 
ing components. Generous and varied provision for occupation-oriented 
skills like welding and tractor maintenance was a general demand. 

Achievements 

Basic materials for adult literacy have been developed. Post-literacy 
materials are under preparation. New techniques and methodologies for 
preparation of course materials and their applications arc being evolved. 
The people have been made conscious of their responsibilities for develop- 
ment of community resources. The waste articles are being converted into 
useful items. The literacy and functional skills being imparted to rural 
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women will go a long way towards educating future generations. A mini- 
mum level of understanding is being developed among the various groups 
of the population. 

The establishment of village education committees has helped devel- 
op a link bctween thc teachers and the rural organization and has promot- 
ed active participation of adults, particularly women, in such programmes. 
A number of agencies, both govcmmcntal and non-governmental, working 
independently for the promotion of adult literacy, arc being motivated to 
develop a co-ordinated approach to solve the problem. In.thc case of the 
IFE, various agencies such as local educational authorities co-operated in 
allowing the use of school buildings and furniture. The IRD workers and 
the Social Welfare Authorities also gave a helping hand in the smooth exe- 
cution of the programme. Human and material resources arc there but the 
need is to explore these and bring them into effective and popular partici- 
pation and mobilization. 

Problems and difficulties 

Any innovative programme will encounter some problems. The com- 
munity may not respond to the novel ideas and innovations in the field. 
Co-education is not socially acceptable in rural communities. Education of 
female children, therefore, docs not take roots in facilities created primar- 
ily for males. Identification of trades/skills relevant to the area may be 
difficult. Learners may leave as and when they get a suitable job in and 
around the community. 

The overall problem in the field of adult education continues to be 
the co-ordination of a number of agencies involved in the programme of 
adult education through the formal and non-formal arrangements. There 
is now a general feeling that co-ordinated efforts would have to be made 
to resolve the problem of adult illiteracy. The National Education Policy 
has, therefore, stressed the need for co-ordination in the efforts for pro- 
motion of adult education. The policy provides for the establishment of 
an orgarization to be known as the National Council on Adult Education 
with its nucleus at Allama Iqbal Open University. The council will have 
representatives from all Government agencies involved in the programme 
as well as 12 representatives of non-govemment organizations including at 
least three women. The council will co-ordinate all efforts in this field, 
channel funding in the field of adult education and mobilize new re- 
sources. 

Prospects for development 

The wide range of programmes and activities set forth in the National 
Education Policy indicate that a sound tradition has been established to 
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promote literacy and functional skills among the out-of-school population, 
youths, rural females and adults. The need is to motivate the people and 
mobilize community resources through co-ordinated efforts of the govern- 
ment and non-government agencies. Limited financial resources and other 
competing demands hinder hopes for an early and easy solution to the 
problems: of adult education. There is a strong need to harness and tap 
community resources, generate funds through production-oriented skills 
and promote the indigenous character of Pakistan's institutions. 

There is very limited room in the conventional system of education 
for promotion of literacy among primary school drop-outs, rural women 
and adults. The stress is, therefore, on a non-formal system of education. 
A number of agencies, like Allama Iqbal Open University, EPPIERD, 
National Council for Social"Wclfarc, Adult Basic Education Society (Naya 
Din Primer) and Educational Television are engaged in literacy and adult 
education activities in the country. There are ever increasing demands that 
concerted and co-ordinated efforts should be initiated from the govern- 
ment to the village level to. overcome the problem. 

The experiments carried out by the EPPIERD in establishing 
mosque/mohallah schools, women's education centres, village workshops 
and those carried out by the IFE in functional literacy, indicate that the 
development prospects of such institutions arc showing an upward trend. 
If the people are properly motivated for popular participation, resources 
arc mobilized, efforts are co-ordinated and a strong national commitment 
is made, then there will be an increasing demand for adult education insti- 
tutions at all levels. 

Adult education programmes will be supported by many depart- 
ments and ministries and even commercial and industrial enterprises. 
Hence, every department/ministry will continue to include special alloca- 
tions for launching such programmes in their budgets. Below are estimates 
of expenditure involved in each programme: 

Mohaljah School 



Year 



No. of schools 



Cost (Rs. in millions) 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



280 
880 
1 130 
1 300 
1 410 



0.7 
3.1 
6.3 
9.9 
13.8 



5 000 



Supervision and training 



5.0 



Total : 



38.8 
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Village workshops 



Year 


No. of workshops 


Cost (Rs. in millions) 






Non-Dev. 


Dev. 


1978-79 


100 


0.2 


0.8 


1979-80 


150 


0.3 


1.2 


1980-81 


200 


0.4 


1.6 


1981-82 


250 


0.5 


2.0 


1982-85 


300 


0.6 


2.4 




1 000 


2.0 


8.0 


Supervision and training 


2.0 



Total: 



10.0 



The funds required for the training of school teachers and IRDP/ 
social welfare workers as adult education workers would be shared equally 
by the Ministry of Education and othcr % rclatcd agencies. The entire train- 
ing of 10,000 workers will be carried out by the Allama Iqbal Open Uni- 
versity. It is estimated that one worker can be trained at a cost of Rs. 500. 
The Ministry would contribute Rs. 2.5 million as its share while the re- 
maining Rs. 2.5 million would be borne by the agencies nominating their 
workers for training. The radio and television programmes are the general 
feature of the Allama Iqbal Open University and Basic Education Society. 
Costs of such programmes would be met out of their allocated budgets. 
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PHILIPPINES 

by Pura Tumada Liban 

m 

Introduction 

Today the Filipino is having to contend with the pressures of a chang- 
ing world and his problems are more grave and challenging than they have 
ever been* For these reasons, the government has placed great emphasis 
on the development of education both formal and non-formal. The Presi- 
dential Decree of 13 May 1977, which has created the position of an 
Under-Secretary (now Deputy Minister of Education and Culture) in 
charge of non-formal education, has broadened the concept and scope of 
adult and community education in the Philippines. This decree has given 
impetus to learn to those who did not attend school, school-leavers and 
semi-literates and illiterates. 

Rcco/ds show that the non-formal education (NFE) programme is 
improving the economic status of people through its training programmes 
on occupational skills. The same statistics, however, also show that the 
labour market, particularly in large scale industries, prefers secondary 
school graduates to those without such qualifications, although the latter 
group possesses the same occupational skills and training. The statistics 
also show that about 30 per cent of school-leavers in the Philippines wish 
to rejoin the mainstream of formal education but find themselves too old 
to sit down in a school with young classmates. This is because of some 
cultural idiosyncracies. 

Hence, the Ministry of Education and Culture, through the Rational 
Educational Testing Centre (NETC) has evolved the Accreditation and 
Equivalency Programme (AEP) which the Office of Non-Formal Educa- 
tion has strengthened for the benefit of out-of-school youths and adults. 

What is tha Accreditation and Equivalancy Programme (AEP)? 

A 1977 order of the Department of Education and Culture, gave 
birth to the AEP for school-leavers. Initially it was intended to cater for 
this particular group only* Initially too, the NETC started the programme 
and brought it up to its present status. 

The AEP includes the Philippine Educational Placement Test (PEPT) 
which is intended to assess knowledge and work experiences in various 
areas. It is the basis for grade/year placement in the formal system, for 
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manpower training and/or job placement, for either promotional or train- 
ing purposes and for self-fulfilment. 

The test consists of two parts: (1) the Academic Achievement Test, 
and (2) the Assessment Kit. The first is purely a measure of performance 
in various work experiences that school-leavers might have been exposed 
to. The test has been prepared by the NETC staff. 

Who is qualified to take the Philippine Educational 
Placement Tart (PEPT)? 

The programme is intended for the following people: 

1. Those who dropped out of school for one year or more; 

2. Those who dropped out of school and intermittently enrolled but 
did not finish any grade/year; 

3. Those who have not gone to school at all; and 

4. Those who arc presently in school but arc over-age for their parti- 
cular grade/year level and arc recommended by the school author- 
ities to take the PEPT. 

Operational procedures 

As required by the Education Department order of 1977, a regional 
* testing centre with security provisions is set up in every region. The staff 
of each centre includes a mobile team comprising a regional testing co- 
ordinator, division, testing co-ordinator and a guidance co-ordinator with 
experience in testing selected by the regional director. Applicants who 
want to take the test fill out forms issued by the NETC. Each school divi- 
sion registers their own test candidates durihg November and December 
each year. 

The PEPT is administered every January by the NETC, through the 
regional testing centres. Security measures guard the confidentiality of the 
test. Answer sheets are delivered to the NETC by the regional testing co- 
ordinator and processing of the test is carried out by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture through the NETC. The NETC will prepare the certifi- 
cation of Accreditation or Equivalency based on the results of the test and 
the equivalence criteria. The certificates are then signed by the Minister of 
Education and Culture and a consolidated list of the nzmcs of accredited 
school-leavers is sent to the testing centres through the regional director. 

Literacy schemes arc also conducted not only in NFE pilot centres, 
of which there is one for every school division, but also in the 800 Decen- 
tralized Learning Resource Centres (DLRCs) throughout the country. 
DLRCs are used for production of materials for primary education. Train- 
ing of teachers is also conducted in these centres. 
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In a few DLRCs, classes for participants in the AEP are held. The 
NFE coordinators organize the classes while secondary school teachers 
are invited to teach the participants. Honorariums for such teachers have 
been a problem, however. Self-learning kits have been considered to help 
these learners and, with the help of the civic organizations and the national 
media, this dream is expected to be realized. It will be an added spur to 
attract more people to participation in the AEP. 

Participation 

Of the 15 thousand school-leavers from both primary and secondary 
education, about 48 per cent have taken the PEPT. Of these, 20 per cent 
were given accreditation certificates and 28 percent were given equivalence 
certificates. Of this group, about 10 per cent returned to formal schooling. 

Problems 

1. Lack of adequate knowledge about the AEP to make the targeted 
clients appreciate its objectives. 

2. Strong cultural idiosyncracies in some places. 

3. Lack of incentives such as scholarships for those who wished to 
continue schooling. 

4. Test questions not in keeping with the work experiences of some 
of thetparticipants. 

Recommendations 

1. Convert existing public secondary schools into technical/training 
schools where a participant earns a secondary school diploma 
while undergoing skills training. 

2. Modification/improvement of the PEPT to suit the majority of the 
experiences of the expected clientele. 

3. Incentives such as scholarships and study-now-pay-later plans for 
successful participants of the PEPT. 

4. More funds to be allotted for regional testing centres and the 
mobile team. 

5. Funding for the modules/self-learning kits imd honorariums for 
teachers of the PEPT participants. 

Philippine non-formal education in a nutshell 

History. The Presidential Decree of 13 May 1977 created the posi- 
tion of Undtr-Secretary (now Deputy Minister of Education and Culture) 
in charge of non-formal education. The Deputy Minister has overall re- 
sponsibility for the NFE programme of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and fur establishing links with institutions with similar program- 
mes, both public and private, to ensure their effective and integrated 
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implementation. The decree broadened the concept and expanded the 
coverage and programmes of non-formal education. The NFE includes 
any systematically organized educational activity carried on outside the 
framework of the formal school system to provide selected types of learn- 
ing to particular sub-groups in the population, especially to out-pf-school 
children, youths and adults. 

Non-Formal Education as a part of the Philippine educational system 
is not new. Adult education, which is a component of non-formal educa- 
tion, has been going on since the enactment of Commonwealth Act No. 80 
in 1935. This Act created the Office of Adult Education, to provide citi- 
zenship training to adults. Citizenship training was interpreted to mean 
the provision of literacy education, vocational and occupational training 
and the development of good moral character, personal discipline and 
civic conscience. The objectives of NFE arc as varied as the needs of in- 
dividuals and communities, but the goal is the development of self-reliant, 
self-sufficient, self-disciplined individuals and communities. 

Target groups, These arc: 

1. Employed or unemployed school-leavers from elementary school 
or high school who would like to rejoin the mainstream of formal 
education. 

2. Unemployed or under-employed people who need training in cer- 
tain occupational skills to enable them to be more usefully employ- 
ed, to be more competent, or to improve their earning capacity. 

3. Those who attended school for only a few years and those who 
never attended school and need knowledge and skills to enable 
them to actively participate in social and civic affairs and lead 
better, more useful lives. 

4. Technical workers and even professionals who need constant up- 
, grading of skills or new knowledge to improve their qualifications 

and job performance. Special efforts, however, are being directed 
towards those found in under-privileged, under-served, and depress- 
ed sectors of the communities. 
^Concerned organizations. Non-formal education is the concern of all 
agencies, both public and private. Government ministries such as Agricul- 
ture, Agrarian Reform, Health, Human Settlements, Labour, Local Govern- 
ment and Community Development and Natural Resources arc active in 
NFE. Private and public colleges and institutions have programmes for 
non-formal education. Non-governmental agencies, civic organizations, 
and religious groups, not only organize various NFE activities but also give 
unlimited support to the programmes. 
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Areas of concern* In the delivery of NFE, these are the following: 

1. Literacy; general education; 

2. Rural development; improving quality of family and community 
life; 

3. Training for occupational skills; 

4. Information and communications. 

Major accomplishments 

Below arc a few of the most outstanding accomplishments: 

1. The establishment of a mechanism within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture to organize and implement programmes and acti- 
vities at regional) divisional and district levels. 

2. The establishment of 125 NFE pilot centres, one in every provin- 
cial/city school division for various NFE activities. About^l25 
assistant superintendents of schools have been trained to co-ordi- 
nate such programmes, and these arc helped by 2,345 district co- 
ordinators throughout the country. 

3. The organization of non-formal education classes. A total of 
714,068 people have graduated from such classes on functional 
literacy and continuing education, vocational/occupational skills 
training, technical courses, socio-civic-citizcnship, sports, cultural, 
and leadership training. 

4. The preparation and distribution of several materials including the 
learning modules for the various NFE skills training and functional 
literacy classes. These modules are written in Pilipino. 

5. The establishment of 9,568 organized listening groups for the 
School-on-the-Air Programme (Lingap ng Pangulo sa Barangay) 
and the distribution of 2,000 radio sets to all schools districts for 
effective implementation of the programme. 

6. The establishment and strengthening of links with local and for- 
eign agencies. 

7. The intensive development of human resources for the education 
and training of both staff and clientele. 

8. The establishment with the NETC of an accreditation and equival- 
ency programme for out-of-school youths and adults. 

Non-formal education plans for 1979-1983 

Based on the problems and needs of NFE as implemented from its 
inception in 1977, goals have been planned for the period 1979 and 1983 
as listed on the pages which follow. 
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Human resources development 

z) NFE staff 

1. Conduct a series of field operational seminal for the training of 
NFE personnel at various levels to include the personnel of other 

. government agencies and non-government organizations. Funding 
may be sought from foreign agencies; 

2. Develop and extend the consortium and fellowship scheme now 
established with some universities and with the Philippine Rural Re- 
construction Movement (PRRM) for the training of NFE personnel. 

3. Explore possibilities of fellowship programmes abroad for the 
professional training of NFE personnel. 

4. Promote internal, international and ihtcr-project study visits. 

5. Encourage teacher training institutions to include non-formal 
education in their curricula as a required course. 

6. Undertake joint training projects with international and regional 
organizations such as the Asian and South Pacific Bureau of Adult 
Education (ASPBAE), the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID), and the Uncsco Regional Office in Bangkok. 

7. Organize satellite division NFE pilot centres <-*lled "Barangay 
High School Pilot NFE Centres." 

b) Laymen and out-of-school youths 

1. Develop pilot small-scale home industries in each school division. 

2. Organize cultural and sports groups of 'wt-of-school youths and 
adults in every region, especially in cultural communities. 

3. Conduct a series of programmes for tra ning of rural women in 
income-raising group activities. 

4. Organize leadership training programmes for members of the 
Kabataang Barangay. 

5. Strengthen and intensify scholarship and travel grants to deserv- 
ing out-of-school youths and other school-leavers. 

6. Test the social laboratory concept as an NFE approach in selec- 
ted depressed areas. 

Information and publication management 

1. Prepare and publish bulletins, newsletters, manuals, NFE educa- 
tion posters, and other educational information materials. 

2. Put up NFE calendars depicting the NFE highlights of the 13 
regions. 
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3. Publish a directory of agencies involved in non-formal education 
(this was published in 1981). 

Research and evaluation 

1. Conduct a comprehensive survey of the needs, problems, and re- 
sources of out-of-ichool youths and adults as a basis for the for- 
mulation of relevant programmes, activities and courses. 

2. Encourage agencies involved in NFE to conduct simple research in 
the following areas: (a N staff development, (b) programme imple- 
mentation and cvalv \* ; \ and (c) community projects. 

3* Conduct a mid-term evaluation of NFE programmes. 
Management and co-ordination 

1. Develop closer links with all agencies and organizations both gov- 
ernmental and non-govcmmcntal, involved in NFE. 

2. Set up units in every region/division to provide links with existing 
occupational industrial establishments. 

3. Organize a committee to evaluate the programme of the past years. 
School-on-the-Air Programme (Lingap ngPangulo sa Barangay) 

1. Strengthen Lingap as a way oif effectively bridging the information 
gap between the government and the people in the barangay espec- 
ially those in remote areas. This will be done through: 

a) Establishment of closer links with government agencies and the 
private sector. 

b) A massive training programme for implementation of Lingap. 

c) Production and distribution of an information handbook. 

d) Improvement and extension of broadcasting. 

e) Rationalization of feedback methods. 

f) Modernization of communication equipment. 

g) Utilization of other media. 

Implementation of the AEP for out-of-school youths and adults 

1. Conduct a massive information campaign about the AEP in co- 
ordination with.the NETC. 

2. Train existing NFE staff in regional, division and district levels for 
continuing education via the AEP. 

3. Production of learning modules for AEP participants. 

4. Modify the PEPT for the needs of participants. 
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Introduction 

Saemaul (New Village) Education find* its origin in the Sacmaul 
Movement, which has been developed as a nationwide movement since it 
was proposed in 1970 by the late President Park. Since its inauguration it 
has spread like a prairie fire across the nation. As the word Saemaul de- 
notes, it was designed to make new villages better plafccs to live in, thus 
modernizing rural areas as well as minimizing the gap in living standards 
between urban and rural people. Extending the scope of its application, it 
refers to the efforts in building a new nation and creating an affluent and 
caring society. Thus, the primary concern of the Saemaul Movement is 
the cultivation of virtues such as diligence, self-help and co-operation. 

Saemaul Education is intended to facilitate the promotion of the 
movement through the educational process. Hence, it revolves around out- 
of-school education— particularly for adults. Sacmaul Education involves 
two dimensions: spiritual enlightenment and^pioductivc skills. The for- 
mer ramifies into various activities designed to evolve a new system of 
values and behaviour. The latter is intended for equipping the people with 
productive skills and knowledge with which to raise their living standards. 

The contents of its training programme consist of general theory and 
practice, with methods oriented towards experiential learning. Traditional 
imparting of knowledge is almost ruled out, The programme's contents, 
however, vary depending on the target population. At the initial stage of 
the Saemaul Movement, the educational programme was primarily con- 
cerned with producing community leaders. It has now expanded its scope 
to involve the rural masses with the consequent inclusion of productive 
skills as an essential component of the training programme. Saemaul Edu- 
cation offers two types of training: residential and motivativc. The former 
requires that both teachers and trainees are placed in the same centre in a 
programme based on the sharing of experiences. The latter refers to orien- 
tation programmes of the Saemaul Movement which 'ire integrated into 
other types of training. Skill training programmes arc introduced as a 
motivating factor. The duration of residential training is usually two 
weeks. There are about 85 training centres of Sacmaul Education; 36 of 
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these are private and the others are operated by the government or govern- 
ment-supported agencies. 

Saemaul Education Programme 

Sacmaul Education Centres are exclusively responsible for an inten- 
sive programme of Saemaul Education aimed at community leaders. They 
offer residential training. 

Saemaul Leaders Training Institute. This Institute serves as a pace- 
setter for all programmes of Sacmaul Education. Established in 1972, it is 
run by the Central Agency of Agricultural Co-operatives. The trainees in- 
clude community leaders, ranking government officials, professors, high- 
level managers, journalists, national assemblymen, and men and women in 
leadership positions of social organizations. 

The contents of the Institute's programme arc largely divided into 
common and special subjects. The former consists of the philosophy of 
the Sacmaul Movement, project planning and implementation and leader- 
ship training. Trainees may visit villages noted for exemplary work in the 
Saemaul Movement and engage in group discussions. The special subjects 
arc flexible enough to allow for a variety of programmes. 

Admission to the Institute is based on the positions of the trainees in 
their respective agencies and their demonstrated abilities of leadership, 
and not on ^diplomas or other academic qualifications. Hence, the major 
characteristic of this programme is the heterogeneity of trainees admitted 
under the banner of the Saemaul Movement. 

Private centres for Saemaul Education. There are numerous private 
centres which offer Saemaul Education modelled after the Leaders Train- 
ing Institute. Typical are those attached to the Associations of Saemaul 
Movement Organizations and those under the auspices of the Women's 
Service Corps. At the local level, Saemaul Education is offered by govern- 
ment training centres and Farmers Training Centres. Each year 40,000 
people enrol on residential courses lasting between four and six days at 
these centres. 

Saemaul Education, for government officials. Since the Saemaul 
Movement was initiated by the government, it was necessary for govern- 
ment officials to have qualities of leadership. Middle and higher-level 
officials are obligated to receive Saemaul Education offered by the Central 
Government Officials Training Institute. For other government officials, 
training is carried out under the supervision of the concerned ministries 
The contents of the training programme are the same as those of the 
Leaders Training Institute, except for the subjects specially required for 
them. The training centre trains 70,000 to 80,000 officials each year. 
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Saemaul Education in relation to other training. Apart from the 
intensive type of Saemaul Education, it is required that Saemaul Education 
be included as an essential element of other training programmes. Even in 
skill training programmes offered by industrial firms, Saemaul Education 
is given a substantial place as a spiritual guide to other components of 
learning. Such an integrated programme encourages the cultivation of 
learning attitudes. 

Saemaul Education for citizens. Even with various training facilities 
available, many people, particularly in urban areas, are out of reach of 
Saemaul Education. .Therefore, all existing mechanisms arc used to the 
maximum for Saemaul Education. The citizens arc categorized into gen- 
eral citizens, women and elderly people. For women, the citizens college 
operated by several private universities and mothers' clubs serves the pur- 
pose of Saemaul Education. The schools for elderly people which have 
mushroomed in recent years also play an important role in Saemaul Edu- 
cation for their target audience. Hie programme in general lasts four-five 
days. There arc approximately 80 training centres of these kinds which 
train 100,000 people each year. 

Saemaul Education for the rural population. Saemaul Education 
came as an abrupt imposition on the rural people. At first they resisted it 
and the lack of experience in planning and administration caused many 
problems. The educational programme at its inceptive stage was not so 
much about theories and methods of the Saemaul Movement as about 
heightening the people's consciousness of problems and irrationalities in 
their ways of living. It was achieved by cultivating diligence, self-help and 
co-operation. 

To implement educational activities, the County Office organized a 
mobile team, which made the rounds of villages within the county, and 
this itinerary educational service was supplemented by the services of the 
Saemaul Information Unit. These mobile teams conducted one-day train- 
ing courses in nearly 20,000 villages. 

In 1977, Saemaul education concentrated on the most backward 
villages. The education intended for these areas was extended to three- 
day, non-residential programmes designed to provide spiritual enlighten- 
ment and to meet the immediate needs of the people. This programme 
has covered 2,949 villages since 1977. 

Saemaul schools. To raise the living standards of the rural popu- 
lation, in the context of the Saemaul Movement, vocational high schools 
offer a three^ay training course for people of the community. When 
there is no vocational high school in a county, academic high schools 
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assume the role. These are.called Saemaul schools. Some of the program- 
mes consist of residential training, but there is little difference in the 
content of the training programmes. 

The contents of the training programme consist of spiritual enlighten- 
ment (15 per cent), productive skills (70 per cent) and others (15 per 
cent). Although emphasis is on productive skills training, people are taught 
about the Saemaul spirit, national security, economic development, popu- 
lation and family life education. 

Before the Saemaul schools came into being, some selected schools 
had offered a four-five hour programme during vacations. This program- 
me was primarily concerned with spiritual enlightenment, and the schools 
involved in it numbered nearly 2,000. The number of people who attend- 
ed this programme between 1972 and 1974 was 1,087,395. With the 
advent of Saemaul schools the quality of training programmes_has improv- 
ed considerably. To supplement a shortage of training facilities the Sae- 
maul class, modelled on the old four-hour training course, was created. 



Table 1. Number of trainees attending Saemaul classes 





Total 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Number of Saemaul classes 


27,413 


9,232 


8,949 


9,232 


Trained 


2,432,333 


768,264 


797,856 


866,213 



Saemaul Education in factories. As the Saemaul Movement made its 
way into the factories, Saemaul Education gained prevalence. This was 
mainly because of the efforts of top-level managers who, having received 
Saemaul leadership training, were well aware of the necessity of exposing 
middle-level managers and plant workers to Saemaul Education. 

The training programme in factories consists of a residential course 
which deals with the theory and practice of Saemaul Education, ethics of 
industrial relations, human relations, productive skills, quality control, 
field observation and group discussion. The duration of training ranges 
from three to seven days. 

While large factories have the facilities capable of organizing such 
training, small and medium-size factories are not capable of conducting it. 
Therefore, the latter entrusts the training of their workers to the former. 
As the number of small and medium-size factories increased, it became 
imperative to have centres exclusively responsible for the training of fac- 
tory workers and middle-level managers. The inauguration of the present 
two training centres— in Seoul and Busan— was considered a timely response 
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to this emerging need. Saemaul Education in factories has increased in its 
scope as shown in the tabic below. 



Table 2. Number of trainees attending Saemaul Education 

in factories 



target 
audiences 


Total number 
trained 


1974 


1975 


1976 


. 1977 


1978 


Total 


30,086 


870 


3,473 


7,556 


7,471 


10,716 


Managers 


3,298 






169 


1,374 


1,755 


Workers 


•26,78.8. 


870 


3,473 


7,387 


6,097 


8,961 



Problems and solutions 

The major problems in the implementation of Saemaul Education 
and their solutions arc as follows: - 

1. The programme of Saemaul Education appears to lack relevance to 
the needs and ability of individual trainees due to its uniform mode of 
instruction. To rectify this problem Saemaul. Education should be more 
divergent so as to meet the needs of various target groups, and be varied 
according to age, occupation, locality, education attainment and sex. 

2. Since Saemaul Education is intended for adults with divergent 
backgrounds, new teaching methods and instructional materials as well as 
media are required, if they arc to be relevant to trainees' needs. Most 
teaching methods in the programmes a?e very conventional and mainly 
consist of lectures. New methods such as sensitivity training are some- 
times used, but they are merely symbolic since most users are not familiar 
with them. Instructional materials and media arc essential parts of the 
learning process. To ensure their relevance, it might be wise to set up an 
educational researchjnstitute responsible for the development of materials. 

3. The conventional system of evaluation, which relied heavily on 
questionnaires, revealed limitations in assessing the relevance of the pro- 
grammes in terms of knowledge acquisition and behavioural change. Such 
evaluation requires a series of follow-up studies. A scientific evaluation 
scheme based on modern theories of Behavioural sciences shc«Iil be devel- 
oped. 

4. The personnel currently employed in Saemaul Education lack pro- 
fessional competency. The institutional infrastructure for Saemaul Educa- 
tion leadership training should be overhauled so that staff may gain not 
only a better knowledge of and higher commitment to the Saemaul Move- 
ment but also an understanding of psychology. To recruit competent 
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staff, the provision of incentives should be considered in terms of salary, 
status and social recognition. Additionally, the heavy workload should be 
lightened and the time saved spent on studying ways to improve the pro- 
gramme. 

5. The success of the programme largely depends on the participants' 
enthusiasm for Sacmaul Education. In turn their degree of enthusiasm has 
much to do with the teaching methods and competency of thelnstructor. 
As much, however, is also ascribed to the attitudes of the trainees and the 
ways of operating the programme. This calls for reappraisal of deficien- 
cies on both sides and necessary corrective measures. The trainees should 
be selected after they receive full information and materials on Sacmaul 
Education so that they may be encouraged to voluntarily participate in 
the programme. 

6. Although the Saemaul Education programmes are offered by 
various ministries, government agencies and voluntary educational organ- 
izations, little provision is made for a systematic and co-operative network 
among them. ,This results in duplication of programmes, giving rise to 
unnecessary administrative chores. This makes it more difficult to ensure 
consistency and to keep all educational programmes in a single vein. It 
would be desirable to institute a planning and co-ordinating body under 
the direct supervision of the Prime Minister. This organization might well 
be operated by a council represented by the concerned ministries. □ 
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SINGAPORE 

by Young Pak Nang 

Introduction 

The Vocational, and Industrial Training Board (VITB) of Singapore is 
the national authority for the development, provision and regulation of 
vocational and industrial training in Singapore, with concomitant responsi- 
bility for continuing education. It was established in April 1979 by the 
merger of the Adult Education Board (formed in April 1960), and the 
Industrial Training Board (formed in April 1973). The principal objects 
of the VITB arc: 

1. To provide for, promote, and regulate the training and apprentice- 
ship of persons employed in or intending to be employed in com- 
merce or industry, and to upgrade the skills of such persons by 
providing advanced training; 

2. To establish the nature and length of the training and to decide to 
whom training should be given; and 

3. To conduct such programmes of continuing education as may be 
required from time to time. 

The VITB is^therefore concerned >vith vocational preparation for 
work in commerce and industry at the skilled level, embracing the spec- 
trum from artisan, junior technician and advanced craftsman to sub- 
professional. 

Continuing education 

One of the objects of the VITB is the provision of continuing educa- 
tion which includes all training and education activities provided on a 
part-time basis. Programmes are organized with the aims of making a 
worker more efficient and productive, a better citizen arid a better individ- 
ual. The VTTB's role of continuing education is thus four-fold: - 

L To provide development of skills and upgrading to workers in the 

industrial, commercial, applied arts and service sectors; 
2. To provide academic education for workers and~persdns outside 
the formal education system who wish to further their education 
for career or personal advancement; 

V 
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3, _ To provide training in language, namely, the official languages of 

Singapore and the foreign languages relevant to the economy of 
Singapore; and 

4. To provide and promote continuing education programmes by 
other organizations relevant to the development and enrichment 
of the work-force and the population as a whole;. 

Accordingly, the VlTB's continuing education efforts may be classi- 
fied into four programmes: (a) skills development courses (industrial and 
commercial skills); (b) academic education courses; (c) language courses; 
and (d) personal enrichment courses. This paper deals with the VITB's 
operation in the area of industrial skills development courses for adult 
workers. 

Certification and testing systems 

Before the VITB's approach to industrial skills development is 
explained, it is necessary to explain briefly the certification and testing 
systems adopted by the Board. The VITB system of certification of indus- 
trial, service and applied arts skills was developed by the former Industrial 
Training Board. It offers three basic qualifications: Industrial Technician 
Certificate, National Trade Certificate, and Certificate of Competency. 

The Industrial Technician Certificate programme is essentially a trade 
or craft-based programme with the addition of technician-level theoretical 
and laboratory training coupled with supervisory skill development. It is 
conducted over two years full-time or three years part-time for persons 
who have completed ten years of education. The National'Trade certifi- 
cation system is designed to certify skills that have scope for development 
up to the level of a master craftsman. Un'er this system, a three-tier 
classification is adopted: 

1. National Trade Certificate Grade I (NTC 1). This highly-skilled 
level, comparable to that of a master craftsman, is attained only 
after several years of experience and perfection in the skill. 

2. National Trade Certificate Grade II (NTC 2). This is the skill level 
comparable to that of a fully-trained and competent craftsman 
and is normally attained on completion of apprenticeship or 
through a number of years of on-the-job experience. 

3. National Trade Certificate Grade III (NTC 3). This is a semi-skilled 
level normally attained by a person who has completed basic train- 
ing at a vocational institute or who has^completed at least one year 
of an apprenticeship training programme. 
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The Certificate of * Competency system is designed to establish stan- 
dards and to certify skills which are narrow in scope and terminal in nature. 

On the question of testing for the purpose of certification, full-time 
institutional trainees arc assessed on the basis of their performance in their 
practical work and phase tests throughout their course of training. They 
are only required to sit for an end-of-coursc theory test. This system 
offers better monitoring of trainees* progress and provides for remedial 
action to be taken where necessary. Part-time trainees arc required to sit 
for the public trade tests, comprising a practical test and a theory test. 
These public trade tests arc also open to workers who have not attended 
part-time training, but who have in the course of their work acquired 
sufficient skills and technical knowledge in their trade area. 

Public trade test applicants for the NTC 3 tests who have not attend- 
ed a part-time course arc required to take a screening test before they can 
be registered for the public trade tests. The object of the screening test is 
to ensure that only those who are adequately prepared for the tests are 
allowed to fXt for them. This procedure eliminates waste of time and re- 
sources on candidates not ready to take the tests, and reduces the possi- 
bility of severe damage to expensive tools and equipment through poor 
handling. 

Part-time skills development courses-the past 

For many years, part-time skills development courses for workers 
were structured on training syllabuses converted from full-time program- 
mes. They were generally of two years* duration. Part-time trainees were 
required to attend the entire course, and then sit for the end-of-course 
tests to qualify for the trade certificate. The criticisms that were levelled 
against these training programmes were: 

1. The duration of the courses required sustained effort and commit- 
ment on the part of the worker for a few years. For various 
reasons, this was often not possible, resulting in a high casualty 
rate in the attendance. 

2. The courses did not take into account the skills and technical 
knowledge acquired by the workers in the course of their work. 
Workers were required to attend the full course irrespective of the 
level of skills and knowledge already acquired on the job or 
through in-house training programmes. 

3. The courses were made up of subjects which were distributed in 
content over a few years' duration. Lacking specificity in the 
learning objectives, the training forced the workers to go through 
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the entire course. They did not feel a sense of achievement until 
they had completed the entire course. 

4. The course content made an artificial distinction between theory 
and practice. These two areas were taught separately, resulting in 
lack of integration. This did not permit proper co-ordination and 
sequencing in the learning aspects of the course. 

Modular system of training 

To overcome the limitations of the part-time training system, the 
VITB in January 1980 restructured its curricula into modules of employ- 
able skill. The main characteristics of the modular system of training are 
as follows: 

1. Each modular unit is a self-contained learning programme; 

2. Each modular unit represents an acceptable division in the organ- 
ization of work within a job; 

3. Each modular unit constitutes a significant amount of learning; 
and 

4. The worker has a defined goal from which he derives a sense of 
accomplishment on completing the module. 

The advantages derived from adopting the modular system arc three- 
fold. Firstly, a worker need enrol only for the modules in which he lacks 
the skill or knowledge, thereby shortening the training time. Secondly, a 
person working on a job calling for narrow skills can choose to upgrade 
himself in these skills only, if he so desires. Thirdly^ a worker who is un- 
able to attend a course of training for a long continuous period because of 
the nature of his work can pick up from where he left off when he is again 
able to resume his training. * N _ * 

Characteristics of a module of employable skill 

A module of employable skill is a comprehensive training programme 
consisting of a set of modular units (or sometimes of only one modular 
unit), which leads to the acquisition of identified Employment qualifica- 
tions. It is a specific answer to a particular training need, and is condition- 
ed by prevailing or potential employment opportunities and qualifications. 
These training needs are also conditioned by social, cultural, economic 
and other considerations which have to be taken into / account. The mix 
of modular units which go to make up a module of employable skill varies 
considerably, depending on the trade or course of training. Every module 
of employable skill has its own training objective. 
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As a worker proceeds from one modular unit to another within a 
module of employable skill, there are inevitably some points at which 
there is a loss of learning owing to the lack of retention. At the same time, 
there is some interaction between the various elements in the learning pro- 
cess, leading to reinforcement and a different level of understanding com- 
pared with that which takes place within one single modular unit. The 
advantages gained from this are exploited. Progress checks at predeter- 
mined intervals may be carried out in order to measure the worker's learn- 
ing progression and comprehension of the whole as well as the parts. 
Where appropriate, these are made self-evaluation checks. 

There is no cnd-of-modulc test when a worker has completed a 
module of training. The module is used only to prepare the worker to 
take the public trade test. He is free to select and attend only the 
moduli 1 in which he lacks the practical skills or theoretical knowledge. A 
worker who has attended at least one module is exempted from having to 
sit for the screening test when he registers for the public trade test. He is 
regarded as having attained a level which is adequate for him to handle 
machinery and equipment without the risk of misusing them. 

Retraining of workers and evaluation 

The modular approach is amply suited and widely applicable to the 
retraining of unskilled or semi-skilled workers whose skills have become 
obsolete or redundant owing to changes in technology and the economic 
structure of the country. Workers recognize the benefits and advantages 
of the modular system of training as an effective means of retraining. In 
1979, at the request of the labour movement, the VTTB launched a pilot 
project to provide industrial training to workers in non-technical occupa- 
tions and low-wage jobs. The object of the scheme was to retrain these 
workers with no technical background (such as office attendants and 
clerks) to take on skilled (technical) occupations. Each module was of 
one year's duration (on a part-time basis) as against six months for 
workers already employed in relevant occupations. On completion of one 
module, the workers could switch over to technical jobs, and continue the 
training on other modules at an accelerated pace. 

The modular sysjem of training is still in its infancy in Singapore. 
The VITB is closely monitoring this new approach to training, introduced 
less than a year ago. It is too early to say at this stage if this approach is 
effective, but the response and feedback so far has been very encouraging. 

□ 
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SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 

by Le Son 

Introduction 

Since the early days of national independence, the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment has attached great importance to adult education by promoting 
the literacy campaign and the movement for complementary education of 
the employees, young people and the working masses. 

Adult education in the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam is meant to 
bring enlightenment to all walks of life with a view to carrying on the in- 
tellectual and ideological liberation of the working people. This in turn 
means the execution of educational equality as only a minority of people 
could formerly afford to get education, and now in the new regime all are 
entitled to instruction to become educated people* 

Adult education is aimed at encouraging people to train to become 
ail-round workers. The workers should not only work to earn their daily 
bread but apply what they have learned in their daily life to improve their 
living conditions and set sound relations between the individual and the 
family, and between the family and society. Adult education should help 
to promote social development, the historical evolution of the nation and 
the firm defence of national independence and] freedom. The long-term 
benefits are the transformation of the old society and construction of a 
new, just and prosperous society. „ * > 

One of the important goals of adult education is to promote produc- 
tion and economic development. An illiterate working man usually does 
his work by experience. An educated working man is apt to organize his 
work better, improve his working conditions to secure a higher produc- 
tivity, and apply modern scientific and technological know-how to pro- 
duction so as to improve the national economy. Adult education in the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam has another major task to perform that of 
training the worker nd peasants. Formerly the majority of them were 
illiterate and now auult education is faced with the task of providing them 
with the knowledge and skills needed to perform their work efficiently. 
Instruction has to be provided at district and village levels and this will 
lead to an improvement in the living conditions in the countryside. Last 
but not least adult education has a major role to play in training the youth 
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who arc the future of the nation. On the one hand the young arc directly 
given instruction, while on the other, the knowledge imparted to the 
parents, indirectly has a beneficial effect on the young* 

Achievtmtnts 

Basing itself on these fundamental viewpoints over the past 35 years 
adult education in the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam has experienced 
steady development and recorded considerable achievements. r t has made 
more than 90 per cent of the illiterate working people literate— a total of 
more than 15 million people. AduJ* education following literacy ' lhas 
brought complementary education to millions of people. At present seven 
provinces have achieved universal primary education of a population of t J 
ten million people. Adult education has brought further complementary^ 
education to hundreds and thousands of employees. Of these more than 
60,000 have finished their upper secondary education and arc how carry- 
ing on their studies at various universities, colleges and vocational second- 
ary schools. 

Today there is a large network of schools and classes for adult 
learners which reaches almost every part of the land, both urban and rural 
areas, and annually enrols about 1.5 million people in on-the-job and full- 
time courses. Various types of curricula, syllabuses and textbooks have 
been compiled to meet .the demands of all types of learners, from literacy 
to primary and secondary education, lower and upper levels. They have 
often been improved for fundamentally, simplicity and practicality. 
Special efforts have been made to bring the fundamentals of technology, 
economic management and so on into the syllabuses of adult education 
with a view to meeting the goals of the adult learners and improving their 
living conditions. 

In the Vietnamese situation adult education has served other pur- 
poses as well. For instance, adult education has made certain contribu- 
tions to training and fostering hundreds of thousands of employees and 
cadres sprung from the working class and the peasantry thus helping to 
consolidate the state apparatus from the grass-roots upwards. The com- 
plementary education syllabuses have helped to heighten the working 
people's political consciousness and patriotism. The fundamentals of sci- 
ence and technology have, to some extent, helped raise the nation's mili- 
tary skills during the two protracted wars of resistance.' 

Adult education has alsb helped the people to emerge from the dark- 
ness of illiteracy and build an educated society. Over the past 35 years, 
changes in the rural areas have been greatly marked. The old society with 
more than 90 per cent of the population illiterate has been transformed. 
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Nowadays in almost all of the villages there are information halls, rediffu- 
sion networks and newspaper-boards. From the individual way of farming, 
the peasants have advanced to the collective way of working and living 
with each other in unity and fraternity. 

Economically adult creation has helped promote production by 
arming the working people with scientific and technological fundamentals. 
It is due to complementary education that tens of thousands could easily 
understand technical problems and improve their skills. The army of tech- 
nical workers, previously small, now totals millions and many of its mem- 
bers are now capable of applying modern techniques and operating 
modern machines. 

In the rural areas, the role played by complementary education is 
more marked. Thanks to the high cultural standards, the Vietnamese pea- 
sants have advanced from the stage of using rudimentary farm -tools to the 
stage of handling improved and Mechanized implements in agricultural 
production such as ploughing machines, threshing machines, pumping 
machines and food-processing machines. Now they know how to apply 
various types of chemical fertilizers, micro-biological fertilizers, azolla, 
insecticides, pesticides and herbicides, and plant sl\ort-term high-yielding 
rice varieties and breed high-yield hybrids. 

Thousands of village work-and-study complementary education 
schools for young people have become cultural and technical centres 
where youngsters improve their knowledge and learn the fundamentals of 
science and technology before applying them in practical production. 
Often a class plays the role of a production team, assuming heavy tasks in 
irrigation, selection of seeds and the preparation of green fertilizer and 
azolla for the farming co-operative. 

Formerly the plant yield and animal productivity were very low. The 
output of rice in each crop was about one ton per hectare. The maximum 
weight per hog was 50-60 kilogrammes. Today, the rice output is 2.5 to 
3 tons a hectare per crop and hogs weighing more than 100 kilogrammes 
arc not rare. Other crops like corn and cassava give much higher yields. 
Thanks to the increased yield, there is no serious food problem even 
though the population has doubled during the past 35 years. One direct 
factor responsible for the high yields and productivity is the working 
people's improved cultural standards. These create favourable conditions 
to apply advanced farming techniques in agricultural production. 

Culturally, adult education has had direct effects on the people's way 
of life and attitudes. Nowadays, the rural population often show a con- 
cern for changes in the world as well as in the country. Many of them 
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have become accustomed to reading newspapers and listening to broad- 
casts on current events. Greater attention is being paid to hygiene: the 
digging of wells, the building of bathrooms and using two-piece toilets. 
They consult doctors for illnesses and diseases while superstitions and 
false beliefs arc, to a large extent, on the decline. Stillbirths and infant 
mortality have been considerably reduced in many rural areas. Such social 
ilk as drug addiction, drinking, gambling and prostitution have greatly 
decreased. Instead of child marriage and arranged marriage, young people 
are encouraged to freely select their partners and both sexes arc consider- 
ed equal in all matters. 

There arc about 60 nationalities in the Socialist Republic of Viet 
Nam with the Victs as the majority people. Many ethnic minorities, live 
in the mountainous areas and were formerly subjected to backward living 
conditions with low cultural and economic standards. Since the end of 
colonialism, the Vietnamese government Has actively brought enlighten- 
ment to the mountainous regions. Though still meeting with difficulties, 
many mountainous localities have made much progress. Quite a few 
mountainous provinces have achieved literacy and seen tremendous 
changes in the way of life and many bad customs and habits have been 
eliminated. Several mountainous localities arc making efforts to catch up 
with the plains in all respects. 

Conclusion 

It is clear from the above facts that the social, cultural and economic 
developments in the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam are linked to a certain 
extent to the adult education movement. During the past few decades the 
government has not hesitated to spend its budget on adult education for 
any investment in education in general and adult education in particular 
produces quick beneficial results. E 
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SRI LANKA 

by R. Wijedasa 

Introduction 

As in most developing countries, the high population, growth rate in 
Sri Lanka has made young people a key clement in the development pro- 
cess. It has been found, however, that the education system has hot, until 
recently, been able to provide a system that is both practical and relevant. 
In the past formal schools marked by selectivity and exclusion often tend- 
ed to have rigidly defined curricula oriented towards mobility in the urban 
sector. This dysfunctional nature of the education system very often 
forced the primary and secondary school -leaven to migrate to urban areas 
in search of employment which was hard to find and they ultimately join- 
ed the ranks of the unemployed. Although some perceived themselves as 
part of an educated 'elite' and were unwilling to accept low paid jobs, the 
urban economy could not absorb large numbers of rural migrants. Addi- 
tionally, the theoretical nature of the formal curriculum did not prepare 
young people particularly well to' participate in the urban production pro- 
cess or to be self-sufficient in rural areas. 

This situation led to criticism of an education system that was irrel- 
evant to local needs producing graduates with inadequate skills, unrealistic 
aspirations and a 'white collar' mentality. Hence the development plan- 
ners increasingly turned their attention to non-formal education and adult 
education programmes. Existing vocational programmes are now being 
expanded and new programmes funded to provide technical training and 
to foster a sense of commitment to rural areas. 

The Sri Lankan education system has a high participation ratio at the 
initial stages followed by a steadily increasing drop-out rate in the higher 
primary and secondary classes. Ir addition to this the incidence of 
children not auending school become? a cause for concern. 

Drop-out rates by, gra de 
Grade! Rates 

1— V 44.6 per cent 

. YI=rX 16.8„^__'L . 

X (after 'O' level examination) 28.9 " " 
X1-XI1 i 8.9 " " 
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This vast array of school drop-outs and certificated unemployed 
youths has posed a threat to the stability of the country. This was clearly 
shown by the student insurrection of 1971 which at one time took the 
form of a violent attempt to overthrow the existing government. Through- 
out the past three decades the policy-makers and educational planners 
have taken several steps to revamp the system so as to obtain maximum 
efficiency. One of these measures was curricular reforms. This was most 
sustained and intensified in subjects like science and mathematics. The 
whole curriculum of the primary and secondary levels \yas restructured in 
order to align the education system to the social needs of the country. 

This relevancy was all the more emphasized in the spher? of technical 
education as the country had to satisfy the growing needs of an expanding 
economy. These training programmes typically combined some form of 
academic and technical education in situations that closely resemble 
actual working conditions. In addition, these programmes place a high 
priority on developing positive attitudes towards work and a commitment 
to development. The introduction of such programmes has enabled Sri 
Lanka to satisfy its manpower needs while enabling the youth to play a 
vital role in the development efforts of the country. 

Technical units programme 

In order to help the large number of school-leavers and also to meet 
the demand for skilled personnel, the Ministry of Education started a 
technical and vocational training programme for school-leavers. This 
began in 1973 as a part-time technical training programme and expanded 
in 1977 to become a nationwide Technical Education Unit Programme. It 
now consists of a full-tin e technical education unit programme and a part- 
time technical education unit programme for school-leavers and drop-outs. 

Full-time technical education unit programme 

The objectives of this programme are: 

1 . To train school-leavers for self-employment; 

2. To impart skills to school-leavers enabling them to find jobs in the 
public and private sectors; 

3. To reduce frustration among youth and thereby promote social 
harmony; 

4. To reduce migration of talent in technical v/ork from the rural sec- 
tor to the urban sector; 

5. To instil correct attitudes which would enable young people to 
_ .participate fully in development work;, and , , 

6. To promote the use of traditional technology and local raw mater- 
ials wherever it is appropriate. 
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Under this programme one or two units are organized in each elector- 
ate. These arc attached to schools which are centrally situated and have 
workshops, science and agriculture laboratories and other facilities. The 
school principal is in overall charge of the unit and he is assisted by a 
teacher who is appointed as the organizing instructor of the unit. The 
teacher is a technically qualified member of the staff or has the experience 
and ability to organize this type of work. Visiting instructors are appoint- 
ed from among technically qualified personnel or from very experienced 
craftsmen or technicians. 

An Advisory Board under the chairmanship of the local member of 
Parliament is set up. The circuit education officer, the school principal, 
the regional director of education and other government officers are mem- 
bers of the Board which must at least include four members from among 
industrialists, experienced technicians, craftsmen and entrepreneurs. The 
Board is expected to help the unit select suitable areas of training, prepare 
training schedules, select instructors and trainees and provide buildings 
and equipment. 

The equipment available in the school is used after normal hours. 
The Ministry of Education provides an allocation for the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment. Recently steps have been taken to obtain Swedish 
International Development Authority (SIDA) aid to equip some of these 
centres. This equipment could also be used by the school pupils in the 
study of technical subjects. Areas of training are selected to suit the em- 
ployment opportunities available. Training schedules are prepared by the 
instructors except in a few areas where the Ministry prepares them. Train- 
ing schedules are approved by the Ministry and the appointments and pay- 
ment to instructors are made by the regional directors of education who 
supervise these units. 

Each course consists of three hours of training done each day for fi\e 
days a week for six months. Special care is taken to conduct five or more 
hours of practical lessons for each hour of theory. The trainees have to 
bear the cost of raw materials and of the repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment. To meet the urgent need for trained personnel for the building 
trade, surh as carpenters, masons, electricians, plumbers and welders, a 
special programme of training for three days a week is now being worked 
in some units. Each unit has to send a monthly report which contains the 
daily attendance, special work done, descriptions of items produced and 
sales and products. 

Jn.no^ly^JUMt JBSfiiaL features^ m 

The Technical Education Unit Programme uses existing school equip- 
ment to a very large extent. In general Sri Lankan schools have been 
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provided with workshops, laboratories and special rooms to teach techni- 
cal and science subjects. These have been equipped at a very high cost. 
Normally this; equipment is used for about four hours a day during week 
days. It is unused for about 20 hours a day and also during week-ends and 
school vacations. The Technical Education Unit programme is using this 
equipment for technical and vocational training and makes full use of the 
existing facilities for the benefit of the country. 

There is a large number of tcchnic«dly qualified teachers as well as 
other teachers who are practical craftsmen. This programme allows them 
to teach a craft and earn an additional income as well as to contribute to- 
wards national development. It has for the first time a large number of 
craftsmen and technicians who are given the opportunity to undertake an 
organized training programme to an educated clientele. 

Schools arc now engaged in conducting programmes that directly 
benefit the youth of the country. The programmes have allowed school- 
leavers and unemployed youth to return to schoc* and have helped most 
of them to find jobs. Thus they have improved the status of the principal 
and the staff in the eyes of the public and brought the school and com- 
munity closer together. 

The programme has been extended to help employed persons in- 
crease their technical knowledge and improve their employment prospects. 
The courses are normally held in the evenings or during week-ends or 
holidays. 

Evaluation has shown that lip to 1976 more than 40 per cent of 
those trained became self-employed. A survey conducted in 1976 showed 
that it cost only Rs. 163* to place a trainee in cmplcvment under this 
scheme. This is a very low figure and the comparative expenditure in 
other short-term programmes for employment runs into thousands of 
rupees. 

Problems and solutions 

Surveys show that the Technical Education Unit Programme is not 
without its problems. To remedy the programme's shortcomings, the 
following proposals are now being considered: 

1. Organize a crash programme to start more than one full-time unit 
in an electorate and open a network of part-time units within two 
to three years. 

2. Attract school-leavers to the training programme by granting them 
^ daily alio wancc^ 

* Approximately 20.60 Sri Lankan Rupees (Rs.) = One US dollar. 
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3. Lower the age of enrolment to 15 years* 

4. Provide for the supply of (a) additional equipment as the program- 
me expands; (b) new equipment such as welding plants arid drill 
lathes to m^ct the needs of new training demands; and (c) con- 
sumable materials. 

5* Appoint a competent person to organize the monitoring and 
supervision of the technical units programme in each district. 

6. Raise the rates of pay for instructors. 

7. Evolve techniques for the evaluation of these programmes at 
district level. 

8. Provide nationally-recognized certificates of competence for those 
who successfully complete their training so that they can present 
themselves for any test of trade skills by an employer. 

Adult tducation centres M 

These were started in 1977 with a view to providing information 
about improved agricultural, health, vocational and other practices. This* 
new venture by the Ministry of Education was mainly directed at the rural 
masses with the aim of improving their conditions so that they could con- 
tribute more effectively in the developmcntprogrammcs of the country. 
It is an attempt to marshal the resources and potentials of local communi- 
ties to improve the living standards of the community. This programme is 
being implemented on an electorate basis by adult education^of fleers with 
multi-agency participation by public sector institutions, the private sector 
and by voluntary organizations. Each programme takes the form of lec- 
tures> discussions, workshops and field visits conducted for the benefit of 
specific groups. The content of the programme varies with the needs and 
problems peculiar to each group. The content includes vocational guid- 
ance, general knowledge, general information, health, short-term skills 
training and environmental problems. This scheme is now being imple- 
mented in 140 of the 160 electoral divisions of the island. □ 
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Introduction 

In 1965 Uncsco sponsored the International Conference of Ministers 
of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy. To achieve this goal the par- 
ticipants of the Conference, hcldin Iran, devised different strategies. The 
primary aim, however, was to teach illiterate adults how to read and write. 
Thailand has interpreted its approach as Kanseuksa Phuyai Baed Bedsed or 
Functional Literacy and Family Life Planning (FLFLP). The aim is to 
help adults develop an attitude of critical thinking through group discus- 
sion techniques. A great deal of information is shared, so that individual 
apprehensions and difficulties can be cleared up, and some group consen- 
sus can be reached. Instruction in reading and writing therefore becomes 
a by-product rather than the main object.* The, rationale behind it is that 
men in all societies have, since the beginning of time, learned about what 
is happening through conversation. The communication of knowledge 
and events by word of mouth has always been and remains today one of 
the chief methods of education throughout the world. 

In 1968, Thailand launched its pilot project on FLFLP in Lampang 
in the northern part of the country. In this first attempt several difficul- 
ties and obstacles were encountered. Among these was the fact that the 
content of the reading materials did not stimulate vigorous discussion; 
teachers could only teach by lectures and participants were bored and did 
not see their own progress. In June 1970 the World Education organiz- 
ation invited a group of Thai educators and health officials to an Inter- 
Regional Workshop on FLFLP, held in India. After the conference, a 
careful study was conducted and corrections and improvements to the 
project were made. 

In February 1972 the Division of Adult Education sent a group of 
representatives to discuss the possibility of expanding the programme to 
m Region 2 in the south of Thailand. Two months later a group of five edu- 
cational supervisors from Region 2, jointly sponsored by the Regional 
Education Office and World Education, left Yala to observe the on-going 
project h Lampang and Chiangmai. The group held meetings with the " 

* Kowit Vorapipatana. A Thai functional literacy and family life planning class. Bang* 
kok, Division of Adult Education, Ministry of Education, n.d., p. 1-2 (typewrit- 
ten). 
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Director of the Adult Education Division and the Deputy Director of the 
General Education Department, both before and after its study tour of 
the area. It observed that some teachers still taught adults the way they 
taught children while others could not properly organize and lead group 
discussions. The group recommended improvements in teachers' training 
as well as a revision of the teachers* manual to help Thailand train teachers 
in FLFLP. 

Preparation of materials and testing approaches 

The people in Region 2 are of two different cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds. The Buddhists, who speak the Thai language, live predominantly 
in urban areas and are mostly government officials. The Muslims, whose 
dialect is Malay, live in rural areas and work as fishermen or farmers, grow- 
ing rubber trees, fruit trees and rice. The major cultural differences in- 
clude beliefs, values, language, food, dress and pattern of social interaction. 
The illiterate adults can be classified into three categories: those who can- 
not read and write Thai but speak the language; those who cannot read 
and write 'Thai but read and write some Malay or Arabic and their native 
dialect is Malay and those who can neither read nor write any of the 
languages and speak only Malay. The third category constitutes the 
largest of all the groups. 

Since villagers in Region 2 speak Malay as .heir native language it is 
necessary to develop unique materials and methods for teaching literacy 
skills in Thai. The secretary of the project has compiled two books, titled 
H*.w to change human behaviour and Adult education in Thailand, to 
scr/c as handbooks for adult education practitioners in Region 2 and also 
for distribution to educational institutions all over the country. The cost 
of printing was bome by the Asia Foundation. Regarding strategy for 
teaching Thai as a second language, 30 lessons were developed in an effort 
to experiment with both monolingual and bi-lingual approaches. Conse- 
quently a bi lingual approach was found to be significantly superior to 
other linguistic methods of teaching Thai to the villagers in southern Thai- 
land. 

After an extensive discussion with officials from the Department of 
General Education, Division of Adult Education, and Office of Education 
in Region 2, some guidelines relevant to the needs and conditions in the 
south, were agreed upon. Officials from Region 2 together with officials 
from the Department of General Education then designed questionnaires 
for baseline surveys of professions, economy, health, and attitudes toward 
family life planning and civic responsibilities. A survey was carried out 
between January and March 1973 and 1,200 people from provinces in 
Region 2 were interviewed. 
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After the materials had been prepared and approaches tested, an 
operational seminar in developing a curriculum was held. The aim was to 
analyse the data obtained from the villagers, rubber tappers, rice growers 
and fishermen on the one hand and.the local government officials, police- 
men, bank managers and judges on the other. During 10-20 September, a 
subsequent operational seminar was organized to develop reading materials 
in which a team of supervisors from Region 2 and some personnel from 
Region 8 and Region 11 participated as observers. Reading materials were 
designed to present real-life conditions, problems ind alternatives for fur- 
ther discussions which were considered to be a crucial part of^ the FLFLP 
programme. During the first week of October 1973, another operational 
seminar was held to develop teachers' manuals and loose-leaf exercise 
materials in the Thai language and arithmetic. 

Selecting a location and instructors 

To select the location for the project, a working committee fron* 
Region 2 held a meeting with the Director of the Adult Education Divi- 
sion and a representative from the Budget Bureau. It was agreed that the 
first pilot project would start with ten classes and it should be in one area. 
This would facilitate an evaluation which would not only examine partici- 
pants' ability in reading and writing but also determine how their lives had 
improved and how the programme effected the community as a whole. 
The are? was required to have a sufficient number of illiterate adults for 
ten classes and not be to'- difficult to visit and supervise. 

The Adult Education Division Director suggested that emphasis 
should be placed on teaching concepts so the participants could feel they 
had benefited from the first session they attended. The Budget Bureau 
representative added that a selective religious content might also be con- 
sidered to motivate participants and also remind them that by the end of 
the programme they should be able to speak and communicate in Thai. 
The Committee welcomej and acknowledged the suggestions. It also 
agreed that the ideal instructors would comprise day teachers and local 
administrative and religious leaders. Ten would do the teaching with five 
people in reserve as promoters. 

The teachers and promoters were selected with the approval of the 
district education officer, the principal of Sanor Village School and the 
village headman. World Education sent a representative to help staff of 
the Region 2 Education Office design a teacher's workshop and a very 
careful and extensive training programme, including the development of 
training materials, was prepared. The aim of the workshop was to provide 
the staff with training and demonstration techniques for teachfng the 
FLFLP programme. Reading assignments and discussions also helped 
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participants gain more insight into the programme* This practice of train- 
ing teachers by using the same methods and techniques they were expect- 
ed to apply in working with the villagers proved to be quite successful* 

Public relations 

A successful FLFLP programme depends upon the public's proper 
understanding of why there is a need for such a programme* An extensive 
public relations campaign is, therefore, essential* Thus, a television show 
was arranged in which the group of prospective teachers was given the 
chance to explain about the FLFLP and what good it could bring to the 
participants and the community* Public relations literature was sent to 
high-ranking officials, newspapers and radio stations and Mobile Educa- 
' ; onal Movie Units were utilized to show films about the programme and 
inform people of the dates and places of classes. 

Conclusion 

One day before inauguration of the classes, teachers were called to 
meet and discuss miscellaneous items and review teaching steps in an at- 
tempt to make sure that the programme got off to a good start. Attending 
the inauguration were officials from the Region 2 Office of Education, 
Pattani provincial supervisory unit and Jarang district* Nearly all the 
classes appeared to be running smoothly and participants were enthusias- 
tically involved. 

After the ten experimental classes proved successful, the Yala Life- 
long Education Centre extended the FLFLP programme* The centre con- 
ducted nine classes in 1976, ten classes in 1977, 30 classes in 1978, 50 
classes in 1979 and 55 classes in 1980— a total of 159 classes and 4,652 
participants. Some special activities were added to reinforce teaching and 
learning motivation. These were: 194 community assemblies; 557 class 
visits; 55 teachers' meetings; one Thai writing contest; one National An- 
them singing contest; and one best teacher award scheme. 

Activities in relation to community development from the FLFLP 
students were: (1) 43 projects completed in the area of health and liveli- 
hood such as home beautification, campaigns for . sanitary toilets, and 
family life planning; (2) 119 projects in helping village elementary schools 
such as fencing and building desks, stools, and additional temporary class- 
rooms; (3) 379 projects completed in the area of civic responsibilities such 
as building roads, cleaning public places (mosques, tomb compounds) 
shelters, and newspaper reading centres. 

The FLFLP programme properly conducted in accordance with its 
philosophy and objectives can be a great contribution to socio-economic 
and cultural development of this country* □ 
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FIJI 

by Ratu Osea Gavidi 

Introduction 

The Yavubuli rural youth movement originated in August 1978 as a 
resource centre to initiate awareness about the complex socio-economic 
and environmental problems foccd by the rural people of the pine reaffor- 
estation scheme, the exposed coastal people of the tourist sector and the 
market-oriented sugarcane and agricultural people of the Province of 
Nadroga/Navosa in Fiji. A group of young people collected on the land 
offered by the Yadrili tribe next to the Nabou Pine Station. Through dis- 
cussion and experimentation they worked out their needs and opportuni- 
ties committing themselves to living together for two years during which 
they hoped to pave a way for a more sensible form of village development. 

The plan and details of the movement were meant to remain flexible 
and open to interpretation which was advantageous when the Centre be- 
came overwhelmed by more than 150 under-employed school-leavers 
looking for ways to fit into the development process of Fiji. It was real- 
ized that there was a problem area needing immediate attention, which, if 
properly channelled, could be the catalyst for rural development as well as 
being a potential itfid untapped asset or resource. 

The need 

The boys and girls aged 14-24 come from the 120 villages that make 
up the Province of Nadroga/Navosa. More than 80 per cent of them have 
completed Form Four standard of schooling and come from villages which 
are traditionally supported by subsistence economies and which have 
gradually allowed the economies qf^toMrism, pine reafforestation, sugar- 
cane and agriculture to enter their lives by choice, force or circumstance. 
They have some land to fall back on but share a common feeling that no 
channels are open to fully employ their potential meaningfully— in a way 
that will not contradict their cultural standards, that is suitable to the 
village setting of resources, needs and opportunities. 

Generally, they all divide their time among three activities varying in 
length according to the particular project concerned and their individ ual 
interests, these include: (1) Learning activffi^X 2 T^ servicer 
and (3) Capital accumulation. 
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The three activities are not mutually exclusive since often they over- 
lap. Sometimes their form of Community Service is also a learning 
activity as a new skill is practised or a new awareness is developed. In the 
process of accumulating capital, or earning money to start their own pro- 
jects in their respective villages, new skills arc learnt and in some cases the 
work serves to alleviate some community problem. 

Learning activities 

The main theme of learning is relevance. All learning is concerned 
with either creating awareness or finding solutions to particular problems 
of the village; for instance, alcoholism, cultural decay, lack of motivation 
or commitment to development, social change, nutrition, sanitation, alien- 
ation through various institutions, processes such as belief systems and 
education* ___ 

Another aim in learning is the acquisition of new skills to solve these 
problems* These skills include technical knowledge of carpentry, mech- 
anics, sewing, home economics, better farming, and administrative skills 
such as book-keeping, co-operative law and consumer studies. 

Human relations skills are a recognized need to enable youth to be- 
come initiators of social change and creators of awareness in their villages* 
Attention is given to leadership training, religious studies, transcendental 
meditation and the awareness of the meaning and correct practices of 
their own culture* 

Much of the learning is acquired through working on projects which 
require a particular skill -such as building a house, constructing a sea wall, 
helping a plumber install taps or sewerage, repairing a village truck or out- 
board engine, or making a dress. Certain carpenters have been employed 
to work with the youth because of their personality and patience. A 
variety of Fijians come in for a short-term to work informally with the 
youth on particular projects or take a few of them along on their regular 
work. Other forms of learning include short formal courses focusing on a 
particular skill such as book-keeping, photography, goat or pig-raising and 
first aid. Various government departments have been willing to conduct 
short-term courses on request. 

Various non-governmental organizations such,as the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the South Pacific Commission, and the Fiji National 
Youth Council have been invaluable to the Yavubuli youth programme. 
The Australian branch of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the 
Australian Council of Churches have also contributed towards the Yavu- 
bull project by helping to finance a four-room science block, accommo 
dation, a fishing boat and a vehicle, Resource personnel generously 
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devote their own time, experience and knowledge to take part in problem- 
oriented informaf discussions or seminars with the youth. These include 
teachers, policemen, magistrates, health workers, village ciders, church 
people and;doctors. 

The youths arc constantly urged to keep sight-df certain priorities to 
which .they have committed themselves such as personal development, 
service to their communities, adherence to the principles of appropriate 
technology, respect and preservation of the physical environment and 
pride in their culture* 

Community servict 

All the members arc deeply committed to trying to find solutions to 
the problems of their respective rural villages. These problems can be 
viewed from different focuses but they arc integrated and any solution 
must take note of the interrelationships and the shared causes. 

Some problems can be attacked physically. For instance, to assist in 
the reconstruction of village life in a tourist-ruined island, the youths help- 
ed build hurricane-proof houses in the village of Yaro which is the home 
of the owners of native land leased by a large tourist resort company. In 
another example, the youths helped build a sea-wall at Yadua village 
which had been continually inundated by tidal waves. Seven other village 
sea-walls need to be constructed quickly but development has been delay- 
ed because of lack of funds to buy materials such as cement. 

Other difficulties involve creating an awareness amongst village 
people of their role in development— and the sources of problems with 
their possible solutions— by penetrating the value systems of people. The 
youths are now engaged in developing a non-formal education network in 
the province, working towards the setting up of local resource centres in 
the various shires (or Tikina Makawa as they are known in Fijian) and 
translating materials into dialects. They are also working on the Nadroga/ 
Navosa language magazine Rogo mat Bito and travelling around the vari- 
ous resource centres in the villages armed with audio-visual materials to 
stimulate informal discussions promoting awareness of the complexities of 
village development. There is also an attempt to establish a community 
radio station for the purpose of local development, education and mobiliz- 
ation of goods and manpower. This, however has met with government 
scepticism. 

Constant participation of Yavubuli in community affairs may lead to 
greater awareness and enthusiasm amongst village people so they can help 
themi^erTatfe "the concept of~~ 
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self-reliance has to become the key objective in development. The pres- 
ence of youth in development, particularly in community work, becomes 
an enlightening experience that should constantly alert people as to the 
usefulness of youth and the concern people should have for one another. 

Accumulation of capital 

An important part of the Yavubuli project is to provide opportuni- 
ties for the youths to earn income and then to help them channel any 
savings into a business which will give them self-sufficiency on their return 
to the village. The concepts and principles of co-operatives are currently 
under the scrutiny of the youths to gauge whether they arc flexible enough 
for the novel approach of a group of underemployed youths who band 
together from different parts of the province with the aim of mutual assist- 
ance to reach their goals. 

There arc several ways by which the youths will earn money. A 
savings account is opened for each member that is non-withdrawable until 
he/she leaves the co-operative ariv! provided he/she has stayed two years. 
Savings can only be drawn for establishment or developmental purposes of 
the member: that is to purchase a fishing boat, farm machinery, a busi- 
ness vehicle, or land. Yavubuli will endeavour to assist in guaranteeing a 
loan or providing a bonus at the surt of a member's business venture. 

Recently an agreement was made with the Lami Movement to use 
their credit-building facility in order to help Yavubuli members not only 
save money but also assert their own credibility. The Lami Movement 
provides the initially small but.significaat capital base of F$20* for mem- 
bers to borrow in order to provide themselves with their basic needs. They 
deposit the interest before withdrawing the principal loan whiclj they have 
to repay before further borrowing can take place. If for some reason a 
member cannot repay his/her loan then the Lami Movement assists in pay- 
ing that off from the accumulated interest and the member is then free to 
borrow again. Hopefully group psychology or conscience will play apart 
in motivating people to honour their loan obligations. The Lami Move- 
ment has developed this loan concept over the la5t 20 years. 

Work in the Yavubuli small-industries such as fishing boats and T-shirt 
printing and others in the planning stages will hopefully allow some distri- 
bution of profits to each individual member which can go towards his/her 
savings account. A bakery, tomato patch, fruit tree nursery, piggery, 
poultry farm, sewing and tour guiding schemes arc some of the other 
economic projects presently envisaged. 



* Approximately Fiji $0,857 = One US dollar. 
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Since Yavubuli has had wide acceptance and popularity in the com- 
munity there are many types of contract work available to members in- 
cluding cane-cutting,, pine-planting, nursery -potting and building. From 
their earnings the members contribute one half to Yavubuli (for food and 
toiletries which have always been provided by the Movement), one quarter 
is deposited in the member's savings account and one quarter is for the 
member to spend. Members have been told to bring their cattle, goats, 
pigs and poultry, and together, when fencing is ready, rear them for 
slaughter and sale to pine-scheme workers in the area. The same system 
of earnings allocation will become operative here also. 

Many chiefs and tribes have offered Yavubuli land for agriculture or 
waters for fishing or other^rcsources sometimes to Yavubuli as a group and 
sometimes to individual members from their respective tribes. These re- 
sources will be worked communally and the proceeds shared in the above 
manner. 

Anticipated result 

If all goes according to plan,thc members, after their period in Yavu- 
buli, will return to their respective villages with the motivation, discipline, 
training, skills and capital to ensure that they have a good chance of suc- 
cess in establishing a business. Those villages which have a large number 
of Yavubuli members have the possibility of pooling their resources -both 
training and capital-into a new co-operative Yavubuti-typc venture. 

The effect that Yavubuli is having on the members who have come 
together is already visible to their families and communities. The ideal 
situation is reached when a member becomes not only self-reliant but also 
influential in the process of making members of the community self-reliant 
as well. □ 
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HONG KONG 

by Therese Shak - . 

Introduction 

Hong Kong located at the south-eastern shore of China near the 
mouth of the Pearl River in Kwangtung province, has only 404 square 
miles including the New Territories and outlying islands. It has a popu- 
lation of more than four million. Hong Kong Island has been a British 
Colony since 1842 and*thc New Territories together with the 235 islands 
were leased to GrcarBritain for 99 years in 1898. The growth of popu- 
lation has been effected as follows since World War II: 



Year 


Population 




1939 


1,600,000 


Japanese invaded Canton 


1941-1945 


600,000 


Japanese invaded Hong Kong 


1946 




Peace returned 


1948-1949 


1,800,000 


Founding of People's Republic of China; 
population doubled in half a year 


1950 


2,360,000 


Influx of refugees 


1961 


3,133,113 


Mass exodus of refugees from Kwangtung 
province 


1966 


3,716,400) 
3,936,630 ) 


43 per cent by immigration; mostly 
illegal 


1976 


4,312,710 


Inflow continuous 


1980 


5,000,000 (approx.) 





Literacy situation 

Official census figures for 1976 showed that one out of seven people 
above the age of 15 had never been to school, and two out of seven had 
attended primary school. The influx of refugees between i960 to 1976 
may have been one of the constituting factors for illiteracy. The situation 
is further aggravated by the recent constant influx of refugees and illegal 
immigrants. Despite these statistics it remains true that since World War 
II it has only been the constant efforts of the Hong Kong Government to 
provide education that has successfully kept the 'no schooling' figure as 
low as it is. 
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V 



Educational Attainment 1976 



Age firo u P 



Attainment 



Number 



Percentage of 
total population 
4,312.710 



15 and over 
15 and over 
15 and over 
15 and over 
15 and over 
20 and over 
20 and over 
20 and over 



No school 
Lower Primary 
Upper Primary 
Lower Secondary 
Upper Secondary 
Matriculation 
Undergraduate 
U. graduates 



608,140 
440,500 
761,770 
281,920 
411,020 
69,290 
23,020 
74,110 



14.1 ) 
10.2 ) 42 



17.7) 
6.5 
9.5 
1.6 
0.5 
1.7 



61.8 



Government policy 

The Hong Kong government began providing free primary education 
to children in 1971 and three additional years of free education to second- 
ary students were introduced in 1978. The Education Department focuses 
its activities on full-time formal and vocational educational programmes 
leaving the bulk of adult education activities to be shouldered by social 
welfare and educational voluntary agencies. 

Organizations offering courses for adults may be grouped into: 

1. Government* Adult Education Section and Technical Institutes 
under the Education Department; 

2. Autonomous institutes* Extramural departments of the two uni- 
versities and the polytechnic offering part-time (day release/even- 
ing) courses; 

3. Voluntary agencies. 

4. Private evening colleges and schools. Profit and non-profit making. 

In terms of levels, literacy programmes and secondary education are 
offered by the government and voluntary agencies; vocational and post- 
secondary courses arc offered by all four groups; whereas courses of a pro- 
fessional nature and courses of a higher academic attainment arc only 
offered by the two universities and the polytechnic. Short courses account 
for the great majority of the total number of courses available, Structured 
courses (mostly of one or two years duration leading to certificates or a 
public examination) feature prominently in secondary, vocational and 
professional courses. The great majority of courses are still being taught 
in the classrooms. There are, however, a growing number of courses being 
offered by other means. Multi-media delivery has been experimented with 
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and the essential components are television, radio, correspondence, tape 
cassette, programmed texts, telephone, newspaper and face-to-face teach- 
ing. Various combinations have been used for a range of subject matters. 

A conservative estimate of the number of students attending adult 
education courses at any one time in Hong Kong is 150,000 and the 
majority of the students arc aged 16-35 years. The bulk of the student 
population is in the lower/middle income group with occupations ranging 
from skilled workers, clerical/secretarial and technical to junior profes- 
sional and managerial. v 

Some problems faced 

Government tardiness. The government's contribution to adult edu- 
cation in Hong Kong is realized mostly in the courses offered by the Adult 
Education Section of the Education Department. Although this section is 
due to expand in the next few years, its work still amounts to a small 
fraction of adult education work in general. 

Government has been slow in providing subsidies for agencies in* 
volved in adult education thus making the development and expansion of 
adult education much more arduous than it should be. 

Weak financial support. Financially, adult educational work in Hong 
Kong suffers from lack of funds as the Government rigidly adheres to the 
policy of self-support. This invariably penalizes those who cannot afford 
to pay the fees. For example, the tuition fees in Hong Kong for an aver- 
age extramural course are believed to be the highest among all Common- 
wealth countries. Unless the Government is willing to budget for adult 
education work there is little hope for improvement and adult education 
is likely to remain a marginal activity in the overall education develop- 
ment scheme for the next decade. 

A lack of trained personnel and professionals. According to an infor- 
mal survey, there are about 12 'formally trained' adult educators in Hong 
Kong (Certificate 1, Diploma 9, Master's degree 1, Doctorate 1). If adult 
education is to be recognized as a true profession, there is a strong case for 
the establishment of some formal training programme both at pre- and in- 
service levels. 

Adult education work is not co-ordinated. Overall planning, moni- 
toring, research and evaluation has been sadly neglected. 

The role of the Association of Continuing Education 

The formation of th<? Hong Kong Association for Continuing Educa- 
tion was first initiated by a group of adult education practitioners coming 
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from more than ten leading institutions in Hong Kong in 1972. It was 
officially established in 1975 and is committed to the advancement of 
adult education in Hong Kong, The Association has passed its first years 
of infancy and is now at the;stage of consolidation. 

The following arc its key objectives: 

1. Promote and co-ordinate continuing education in Hong Kong; 

2. Develop better public understanding of educational needs; 

3. £ncouragc members to carry out regular evaluation of their pro- 
grammes; 

4. Encourage, co-ordinate and/or carry out research projects and 
studies; 

5. Recommend particular continuing education projects or policy for 
government and public support; 

6. Maintain close relations with similar organizations overseas. 

Green Paper 1977 

In November 1977 in a Government Green Paper on Senior Second- 
ary and Tertiary Education there was a clause which read: 

11.10 The private sector will continue to remain important 
in the provision of adult education. The adult education pro- 
1 vided by voluntary organisations is not subvented by Govern- 
ment at the present time, but the Government will consider 
the need to assist voluntary organisations with selected activi- 
ties which are not covered by the Education Department's 
own services. 

It drew some strong reactions from voluntary agencies for being too 
vague. The Hong Kong Association for Continuing Education quickly 
sent in suggestions and also helped other groups to formulate their ideas. 

White Paper-1978-a policy for the next decade 

The resulting White paper on Senior Secondary and Tertiary Educa- 
tion jnade the following provisions: 

A scheme of subvention will be introduced for adult education. Suit- 
able courses for subvention might include: 

a) courses designed to improve basic literacy in Chinese; 

b) general education for particular groups, such as factory workers 
and fisherfolk (including re-orientation to land-based living); 

c) re-orientation and Cantonese-language courses for newcomers to 
Hong Kong from other parts of Asia; 
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d) social and moral education; 

e) activities in geographical areas not covered by the Education 
Department's services. 

In 1979 the Hong Kong Association for Continuing Education was 
informally approached by senior government officials of «,he Adult Educa- 
tion Section of the Education Department concerning a proposed scheme 
of subvention related to the policy set up in the White Paper. Following 
this exchange the Education Department introduced the following set of 
guidelines for voluntary organizations wanting their non-profit-making 
adult education programmes to >e subvented by Government: 

a) Consideration would be limited to proposals for activities which 
were not already provided by the Education Department or for 
activities which, though already provided, did not meet the cur- 
rent demand for places from eligible applicants. 

b) Proposed activities must be of a 'retrieval' nature, i.e. designed 
specifically to meet the needs of those without the advantage of a 
strong formal education, and the project concerned must meet 
demonstrable public demand from low-income groups, be of bene- 
fit to the community at large, and be provided on a strictly non- 
profit basis. 

c) Subvention would be no more than a contribution towards the 
cost of staff directly engaged in the proposed activities and essen- 
tial equipment and no project would be subvented unless students 
paid fees towards part of the cost of the course. (Students from 
families assisted by the public assistance scheme could apply to 
the Social Welfare Department for these fees to be taken account 
of in the Department's assessment of their needs). 

d) Subvention would be considered on a project basis and not on a 
recurrent annual basis. A project was defined as an activity or a 
series of activities in the field of adult/continuing education, with 
specific objectives that could be achieved in one year. 

e) Renewal of subvention arrangements would be considered on an 
annual basis and be subject to satisfactory completion of the cur- 
rent agreed project, relative priority of other proposed projects 
and the continued availability of funds. 

f) In the first year of any subvention scheme each participating vol- 
untary organization would be permitted to undertake one project 
only. 

The Association was invited to advise the Education Department on 
the following: 
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a) the number of voluntary organizations offering non-profit making 
adult/continuing education programmes who were likely to be 
interested in obtaining governmentsubvention; 

b) the total amount of subventions needed for the year 1980-81. 

A survey designed to provide this information was quickly conducted 
by the Hong Kong Association for Continuing Education and question- 
naires were distributed as< follows: 17 major men's religious communities; 
21 major women's religious communities; 32 Catholic Diocesan Second- 
ary Schools; 17 members of the Catholic Board of Education; 87 major 
Catholic parishes/churches; 24 Catholic Diocesan Commissions; 26 mem- 
bers of the Ecumenical Commission; 27 Catholic Evening Secondary 
Schools; 127 major Christian (Protestant) churches/organizations; 124 
member-agencies of the Hong Kong Council of Social Services; 91 mem- 
bers of the Hong, Kong Association for Continuing Education; 65 Kai 
Fong Welfare Associations; 35 interested persons and parties; 2 Trade 
Unions. 

Thirty-eight questionnaires out of 695 were returned representing 
5.47 per cent of those surveyed. Among these 38 voluntary organizations, 
15 were interested in applying for the government subvention for the year 
1980-81 amounting to HK $1,640,450.00.* Both the return rate (5.47 
per cent) and the declared interest in applying for the subvention (2.16 
per cent) were low. Possible reasons for this were lack of awareness of the 
subvention scheme for adult education, or reluctance to deviate from on- 
going subvented work. However, the organizations that applied for sub- 
vention submitted a wide range of interesting adult education activities. 
In the end government approved a total of HK $650,000 to 18 organiz- 
ations. The scheme was effective as from September 1980. 

Another positive step in the right direction was made in 1979 when a 
Committee on Diversification (of Hong Kong Industry) was formed to 
study and'makd proposals on continuing education needs. In their report, 
among other things they proposed: 

1. that part-time degree courses be introduced; 

2. that part-time day release courses be expanded; 

3. that a sandwich course system under which students would spend 
a period or periods working in industry or commerce as an integral 
part of the degree or diploma course be introduced; 

4. that the government should embark on an in-depth study of adult 



* Approximately Hong Kong $5.75 = One US dollar. 
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education aimed, first, at a clearer definition of the purposes of 
adult education and second, at its better co-ordination; 

5. that the in-depth study of adult education should include con- 
sideration of a Hong Kong open education centre, that if , one with 
flexible entry qualifications but providing education for mature 
students requiring a high degree of self-learning. 

As a result of these proposals, in November 1980 the government 
formed a Committee on Post Secondary and Technical Education to make 
recommendations on five major areas, including part-time adult education 
for upgrading manpower . 

Although these schemes are less than a drop of water in the ocean of 
needs, the Hong Kong Association for Continuing Education still views 
them as a sign oLgrcatcr things to come and their efforts have certainly 
made an indelible impression, on many of those concerned with develop- 
ment. □ 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



by Md. Ferdouse Khan 



The meaning olf adult education 

Adult education is a very broad term; it is based on the concept of 
education as a. continuous life-long process, a process which is "not neces- 
sarily confined to the younger years of man's life or to any specific insti- 
tution especially designed for learning. Learning begins as soon as the 
infant becomes aware of his environment and reacts towards it; it does 
not end until man loses consciousness forever." 1 The definition of 'adult 
education as given by Bradford as early as 1949 still holds good: 2 

"Adult education is a voluntary, serious and frequently organized 
effort of adult individuals and groups to find through educational 
means, information, attitudes, understandings and skills helpful 
in diagnosing and solving their vocational, avocational, personal, 
family and civic problems." 

It is imperative that the functional roles of adult education are un- 
equivocally emphasized. The first International Conference on Adult 
Education held in Denmark in 1949 (known as the Elsinorc Conference) 
highlighted such roles by stating "Adult education has the task of satisfy- 
ing the needs and aspirations of adults in all their diversity." Adult educa- 
tion involves various kinds of organized activities which the adults willing- 
ly undertake with a view to bringing about changes in their knowledge, 
skills and attitudes, so that they are able to improve their own conditions. 
The contents of adult education may broadly be classified as follows: 

1. Remedial learning, such as literacy and basic education, the oppor- 
tunities for which the adults missed in their childhood; 

2. Vocational and technical education relevant to the environment; 

3. Health and civic education; and 

4. General liberal education for the aspirants. 

1. Louis Lowy. Adult education and group work. New York, Whiteside INC and 

William Morrow Jc Company, 1955. p. 206. 

2. Leland P. Bradford. Adult education. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1949, 

(Social Work Year Book), p. 27. 
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The actual content of adult education varies from country to coun- 
try and even from region to region within the same country because it 
must be relevant to the realities of. the situation. It must always be borne 
in mind that unless education programmes for adults are built upon felt 
needs and directed towards solving problems, few worthwhile results can 
be achieved. Here the maxim should be: "Find out what the adults want 
and what they really need." It is just possible that in very backward areas, 
people arc not quite aware of their own conditions and of their future 
needs because of ignorance, lethargy and sheer struggle for survival. In 
such cases steps should first be taken to create in the minds of the adults 
an awareness of the realities of the situation and an urge for the better- 
ment of their plight. 

From the above analysis of the meaning and scope of adult education, 
it is evident that as adults constitute the active members of the society, 
appropriate adult education is a potent instrument for social change and a 
key to progress, especially in the backward rural areas. The existing sys- 
tem of formal education also covers adult education such as in universities 
and colleges but it produces a limited number of specialists at quite a high 
cost. For the overall development of the country with emphasis on rural 
areas, aduk education should be mostly of the non-formal type. Such non- 
formal education has to be relevant, flexible, problem-oriented and need- 
satisfying. 'The potential of non-formal education in this regard," says 
the Report of the Committee on Non-Formal Education, 1975 (appointed 
by the Planning Commission, Government of Bangladesh), "rests on its 
characteristic function of responding to the immediate skill-needs of the 
diverse clientele groups, the bulk of whom comprises those excluded from 
the formal school system, the rural and the urban poor, the illiterate, the 
unemployed and the under-employed." 

Trends in rural development in the developing countries 

The present trends in rural development activities in the less develop- 
ed countries arc the outcome of overall development programmes during 
the past two or three decades. In the developing countries, particularly in 
Asia and the Pacific, plans for development have been implemented since 
the 1950s. Development, as was conceived and practised in these coun- 
tries in the 1950s and 1960s, had its origin in the Western concept of 
development and was defined in economic terms as aiming primarily at 
progress towards economic 'take-off. These two decades were a period of 
worldwide optimism and people thought that solutions to poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease lay within their grasp. 
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Educational, technological and industrial activities were closely inte- 
grated with this dream and greater emphasis was naturally laid on produc 
tion and high-level manpower. Unfortunately, efforts were mostly urban- 
oriented; these succeeded, to some extent, in achieving overall economic 
growth measured in terms of increasing GDP and per capita income and in 
terms of establishment of more industries and factories in the towns, but 
their impact in the rural areas was in some respects rather disastrous. 
These impacts are enumerated briefly below. 

The educational crisis. There was rapid educational expansion at all 
levels: enrolment increased at unpreccdentedratcs; educational budgets 
increased even faster so that by 1975 many developing countries were 
spending 30 per cent or more of their Government resources on education. 
But as there was little change in curriculum, methods or structure, the sys- 
tem of education transmitted, in increasing measure, attitude, knowledge, 
skills and values inconsistent with the realities of the rural societies. The 
impact on economic development was slow; educated unemployment 
grew rapidly and student unrest became more and more pronounced. 

Under the present .system, students arc told if they study hard and 
succeed in their 'examinations' they will have a chance of getting highly 
paid jobs and the material comforts they desire. Thus, the system is of 
elitist, orientation and unfortunately expectations and realities stand wide 
apart, leading to disillusionment. Furthermore, as the elite and the near- 
elite groups alone are reaping the full benefits of the present educational 
opportunities, the poor-rich stratification is being perpetuated or even 
aggravated. The existing education system has so far failed to break the 
barrier and achieve significant social and economic mobility for the vast 
majority of the poor people, especially in the rural areas. 

The migration problem. Each year people are migrating in large 
numbers from rural areas to towns. Four main causes for such migration 
are discernible: (a) youths with some education have acquired higher 
expectations which, in most cases, cannot 4>e fulfilled in rural areas; (b) 
urban areas offer better services, greater opportunities, more recreational 
facilities and greater material and social benefits; (c) industrial develop- 
ment in the town areas has produced employment opportunities for a 
large number of workers and the poor unemployed persons, mostly on the 
verge of starvation, throng the towns in search of a living; (d) rapid popu- 
lation growth in rural areas. 

The rural-urban migration is assuming increasingly formidable pro- 
portions. In Bangladesh, which is not yet industrially developed, about 
three million rural people migrate to the towns every year. This is affect- 
ing the rural life in two ways. First, villages are being gradually denuded 
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of skilled workers, who are just the type of people needed for the improve- 
ment of rural communities. Thus the very purpose of economic prosper- 
ity through industrialization tends to defeat the objectives of social justice 
and equality of opportunity for rural communities. Also family-bonds are 
breaking down and parents arc losing the sense of security that their 
children used to bring. 

The widening rural-urban gap. Development programmes in the past 
were undertaken with the hope of achieving economic prosperity and re- 
duction of poverty and ignorance. The implementation of these program- 
mes belied such expectations in respect of rural areas and the reasons for 
this are not hard to find. First, because of higher concentration of edu- 
cated, politically-conscious and articulate people in urban areas, the devel- 
opment of facilities there— schools, roads, electricity, transport, hospitals 
and clinics— necessarily receives high priority at the expense of the rural 
areas. Almost all the good educational institutions are located in towns 
and children of fairly well-to-do families derive full benefits out of them, 
while rural children who come mostly from poor, uneducated families are 
deprived of such opportunities and thus lag behind. 

Second, all the past development plans attached very high priority to 
industrial development in urban areas at the expense of rural development, 
thus creating various avenues for urban employment, which lure the rural 
folk to towns in larger numbers. This ultimately brings about increasing 
unemployment in the urban areas, and to tackle the situation, further re- 
source allocation is made for the urban areas, again at the expense of the 
rural areas. In Bangladesh more than 60 per cent of the total plan-alloca- 
tion has so far been spent in towns inhabited by less than 10 per cent of 
the entire population. And whatever development funds are utilized in 
the rural areas, the well-to-do and the land-owners there grab the maxi- 
mum benefit out of them. The poverty-stricken rural people do not find 
any improvement in their lot. Thus on the one hand, town areas thrive 
much faster than the rural areas and on the other, within the rural area it- 
self, the rich are getting richer and the poor poorer— rapidly increasing the 
rural-urban gap in all spheres of development. 

The 1980 World Development Report, issued by the World Bank, has 
expressed deep concern regarding outlook for growth— particularly for 
low-income countries— and states, 'Developing countries .start the decade 
facing two major challenges. First, they must strive to continue their 
social progress in a climate that is less helpful than it was a decade ago, or 
even a year ago. Second, they must tackle the plight of 800 million 
people living in poverty who have benefited too little from past progress." 
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fhc repqrt further sircsscd the need for rapid growth, for without it 
"hundreds of millions of very poor people will live and die with little or 
no improvement in their lot," Fortunately, all the, developing countries 
today arc aware of the problems discussed above and are anxious to cope 
with them. It has now been accepted in all quarters that development 
does not mean only economic growth and that its primary aim is the im- 
provement of the quality of life in general. 

In .Bangladesh, the Government launched a national programme of 
rural development in 1970-71, called the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) with a view to replicating the 'Comilla model' through 
the country. The Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development had devel- 
oped a model for rural development designed to increase agricultural pro- 
duction; create employment opportunities; increase per-capita income 
and provide a more equitable distribution of incremental benefits. This 
was tested in 1968 in the Comilla District by organizing co-operatives for 
farmers, establishing Thana* Training and Development Centres, imple- 
menting drainage and irrigation projects and designing a rural works pro- 
gramme. This became known as the 'Comilla model'. There arc now 250 
thanas operating under this programme. In addition, during 1976-78, four 
intensive area-development projects were undertaken under IRDP: 

1. Sev^n thanas of Bogra and Mymensingh Districts with assistance 
from the International Development Association; 

2, Four thanas of Scrajganj in the Pabna District with assistance from 
the Asian Development Bank; 

3, Three thanas of Noakhali District with assistanccJfrom the Danish 
International Development Agency (DANIDA); and 

4. Four thanas of Kushtia District with assistance from the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

So far IRDP has concentrated its activities mainly in the field of agri- 
cultural development and claims commendable success. The main difficul- 
ties experienced by it relate Xo: (a) lack of adequate co-operation from 
other nation-building departments at the village level; and (b) the dual 
system of co-operatives— one under IRDP and the other directly under the 
Government. Bangladesh in its Second Five- Year Plan (1980-85) pro- 
poses to eliminate these problems. 

Demand for new skills and knowledge 

In Bangladesh, the demand for new skills and knowledge has been 
the outcome of the implementation of development plans during the 
two decades. Specific mention may be made of the Second and Third 

3. Thana is an administrative unit of Bangladesh with an average population of 
1 70,000. There are 473 thanas in the country. 
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Fivc-Ycar Plans- during the Pakistan regime 4 (1965-1970) and the First 
Fivc-Ycar Plan of Bangladesh (1973-1978) followed by a brief Two-Year 
Plan (1978-1980). During this period there was appreciable industrial ex- 
pansion mostly in urban areas; existing sugar and textile mills were 
expanded, new mills and factories such as jute mills, paper mills, textile 
mills, steel mills, oil refineries, sugar mills, fertilizer factories, machine 
tools factory, match factories, cement factory, glassware and aluminium 
factories, and pharmaceutical factories were set up and the Chittagong 
hydro-electric project came into being. All these created a great demand 
for middle-level technicians and semi-skilled workers. Seventeen poly- 
technic institutes, 16 commercial institutes, three monoxechnic institutes 
(for ceramics, leather technology and graphic arts), 53 vocational training 
institutes, five technical training centres and several driving schools were 
established. The present annual output of diploma-level technicians and 
certificate-level skilled workers is 3,500 and 6,600 respectively and about 
70 per cent of them arc youths from rural areas. 

Technical training has recently received great impetus because of the 
exodus of skilled workers to the Middle East where wages arc 10 to 15 
times higher and skilled workers, including drivers, are in very high de- 
mand. Currently they arc leaving the country in such large numbers as to 
create an acute shortage of skilled manpower. About 22,000 workers are 
leaving the country each year and their annual foreign remittances amount 
to £33.6 million plus US $72.9 million (equivalent of Taka 2,800 million 
per annum). 5 This has gone to improve appreciably the financial condi- 
tion of about 15,000 families in the rural areas which are distributed 
throughout .the country in clusters. 

In the field of agriculture, through dissemination of knowledge, it 
has been possible to popularize to an appreciable extent, the use of high 
yield variety seeds and the appropriate use of fertilizers and improved irri- 
gation facilities-all of which have improved yield. Progress in this regard 
has not been as rapid as desired mainly because of the very high percent- 
age of illiteracy amongst the cultivators. About 37,000 low-lift pumps 
have been installed in addition to 10,000 shallow tube-wells and 11,000 
deep tube-wells. 6 This has created a demand for the skills needed to re- 
pair these pumps and wells. 

4. Bangladesh came into being as an Independent State in 1971 and prior to that it 

was a part of Pakistan and was known as East Pakistan. 

5. Approximately Bangladeshi Taka 15 - £0.486 or One US dollar. 

6. 1978 figures: Source; Bangladesh Agricultural Development Corporation. 

Notes Statistics of Bangladesh used in this article are mostly taken from the Statisti- 
cal pocket-book of Bangladesh, 1979, published by the Bangladesh Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Electricity has been recognized as a powerful tool for economic and 
social development. In Bangladesh, rural electrification is also a constitu- 
tional obligation of the Government. So far 2,018 villages have been sup- 
plied with electricity . The Second Plan of.Bangladcsh proposes to bring 
electricity into an additional 25,000 villages, covering about 40 per cent 
of the country by 1985. 7 Implementation of this programme is bound to 
encourage clcctricity-run cotCagc-industrics and the incxpensive pperation 
of irrigation pumps and household lighting. Hence the demand for various 
types of electrical-skills will grow enormously in the rural areas. 

Regarding agro-industry, all ten new sugar mills are located in rural 
areas. Amongst other rural industries which received some fillip and are 
comparatively better off arc those involved in weaving, the preparation of 
molasses, bamboo and canr-work, pottery and fishing. Improved commu- 
nication facilities by road and river have increased mobility of both people 
and merchandise. Quite a large number of rickshaws (tricycled vehicles) 
and bicycles arc now plying on the roads and cycle-repairing has become 
one of the growing trades in villages. 

Although family planning techniques and data are being propagated 
vigorously by field officers, through various literature, and through all the 
mass-media, the efforts do not appear to be successful; here also, illiteracy 
stands in the way. 

So far, land-reform measures have been insignificant and have no 
appreciable impact on rural life. The developing countries realize that 
their existing distribution of land-ownership and tenancy is a great handi- 
cap to agricultural development; they arc now seriously trying to formu- 
late appropriate land-reform policies. During the post Second World War 
period, China demonstrated spectacular success in land reforms. India's 
recent achievement in some of her States is reported to be encouraging. 

Problems of outof-school youth 

The youth constitutes nearly 25 per cent of the total population in 
the developing countries of Asia and the vast majority of them— 91.2 per 
cent in the case of Bangladesh— live in rural areas. The population of this 
age-group is estimated at 21.8 million of whom only 0.85 million arc- in 
schools and the rest (20.95 million) are out-of-school youths. Of the lat- 
ter, 19.1 million (9.8 million males and 9.3 million females) belong to 
rural areas. About 90 per cent of the rural female youth are married and 
engaged in household affairs. Ten per cent of them are literate and about 
30 per cent read up to Class 5 and are primary school graduates. 

7. Bangladesh Planning Commission. The Second Five-Year Plan 1980-85, Dacca, 
1980. p.VII-16, XIV-7, 13. 
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Of the male youths, numbering 9.8 million, about 30 per cent arc 
literate and most of the educated among thf m and a considerable propor- 
tion of the rest who are at least high school graduates, migrate to the 
towns. The literate seek white-collar jobs as.dcrks and assistants in offices, 
shops and firms (average pay Tk. 700-800 per month) and as junior 
officers under governmental and non-governmental organizations (pay 
abou Tk. 1,000 per month}. The balance seek employment as factory 
workers (pay Tk. 5.00-600), as peons in offices (Tk. 400-500) and as rick- 
shaw pullers (average income Tk. 25 per day). The job market even for 
the educated is limited— 48 per cent of the educated manpower of Bangla- 
desh being unemployed or inappropriately placed. 

A considerable number of illiterate, destitute youths also crowd the 
towns and take up jobs as day-labourers (earning Tk. 15-20 per day), push- 
cart pullers (Tk. 20-25 per day) and domestic servants (Tk. 40-100 per 
month plus food); some take to begging (average income Tk. 5 per day). 
A significant number of girls, goaded by extreme poverty, are also allured 
to the town-areas; they work mostly as maids for well-to-do families and 
as beggars. These migrants suffer great mental stress particularly during 
the initial period; they face years of problems of adjustment with the new 
environment plus the problem of adopting new patterns of behaviour. 
They also come under competing financial pressures. The migration to 
the towns is roughly estimated at 300,000 a year and the number is rapid- 
ly increasing. 

About 25 per cent of the rural youth, including an appreciable num- 
ber of educated ones, are unemployed or under-employed and feel frus- 
trated. If they are to be made employable and useful members of the 
society, an appropriate skill-development programme in the rural areas 
needs to be undertaken on a large scale. Such a venture entails formidable 
problems such as the problem of resources, the problem of trainers and 
the problem of incentives. Skill training or skill development programmes 
have to be prepared on the basis of a thorough survey of skills needed im- 
mediately or within the foreseeable future; and employment possibilities 
after acquiring these skills. Otherwise the skill training or development 
programme will only add another serious dimension to the existing unem- 
ployment problem, by wasting so many of the already meagre resources. 

When it comes to planning skill training programmes, inter-minis- 
terial and inter-departmental co-operation and co-ordination are not only 
essential at central level but also at grassroots level. If adult educators, or 
those responsible for adult education in the Ministry of Education try to 
implement the skill development programmes, these programmes must 
be co-ordinated with other sectors in charge of production and other 
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developmental action, because needs or required skills as foreseen by edu- 
cators may not be what are actually needed. The skill training alone 
would not automatically create job opportunities. Adult education for 
rural development has the-following immediate tasks: 

1. To impart functional literacy to the illiterates; 

2. To organize, for the unemployed, appropriate vocational training; 



3. To develop in youth a progressive attitude and eagerness to learn 
and become useful. 

Problem of women * 

Females, constituting 48.4 per cent of the total population of Bangla- 
desh, (85.6 million, 1979) are the most disadvantaged group in the society. 
Their number above the age of 9 is estimated at 27.6 million of whom 
25.4 million live in the villages with a literacy rate of 10 per cent. Out of 
7.8 million primary school-leavers and four million secondary school- 
leavers, only 2.7 million and 700,000 respectively arc women; in higher 
education the gap is much wider. The problems affecting women's econ- 
omic and social status arc bothvast and complex. Traditionally they have 
remained outside the main stream of development activities and have thus 
become imprisoned by a network of limitations. Extreme poverty and 
lack of education, training and job-opportunity have compelled them to 
depend solely on others. Participation of women in income-generating 
activities is also extremely meagre. Out of a total labour-force of 28.43 
million, only 2.58 million (9 per cent) arc women, (2.39 million in rural 
areas and 190,000 in urban areas). 

It has been mentioned earlier that 90 per cent of women in rural 
areas get married and become solely engaged in household work. In most 
cases they are too over-burdened to have any respite whatsoever. They 
arc required to look after children, prepare food for the family, grind 
spices, collect fuel and draw water from nearby ponds and wells. Women 
have a further workload during harvesting seasons in threshing, husking, 
winnowing, storing, parboiling and drying the grains. Even during slack 
seasons or monsoons, they are busily occupied in making fishing nets, 
cane mats, quilts and various types of jute and bamboo handicrafts. In a 
rural society women's silent, ungrudging work inside the house is, there- 
fore, of great importance and should not be considered unproductive and 
non-developmental. These women, whose number is about 20 million, arc 
not officially considered an active labour-force in the country, thus their 
hard labour goes unrecognized. Methods should be evolved to quantify 
the economic and social values of their activities and measures taken to 
appreciate and emphasize their roles. 



and 
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Another burden shouldered by women is that of bearing children. 
The situation of women in Bangladesh* states: 

'The median age for marriage for girls in Bangladesh is 13 years. 
Married at such a tender age, girls are exposed to multiple preg- 
nancies. With the persistence of traditional values, religious pre- 
scriptions and absence of social security, population control has 
not gained much ground. On an average,, a Bangladeshi rural 
woman has 11 to 1 2 pregnancies for five to six surviving children. 
The decision to have children mainly lies with the husband, yet 
women have to undergo the burden of bearing, feeding and rear- 
ing children even under health hazards." 

Women of destitute families are forced to seek employment else- 
where. 'These arc women, who migrate from the village to the urban 
centres for the purpose of earning a livelihood. The majority of women in 
this group arc illiterate, unskilled and untrained in any trade. Being of a 
low-class, status they get employed as domestic workers doing part-time 
jobs in houses of middle-class families or as caretakers of young children. 
These women dp not enjoy any job security and live at a subsistence level 
of existence. Those women who fail to find such jobs turn to begging and 
prostitution as an easy and only alternative mode of earning a livelihood." 9 

The problems posed for adult education as to how to help improve 
the situation of these deprived women is a serious challenge. First, one 
must realize that adult educators, or even educationists in general cannot 
offer a solution by themselves. Second, a programme of adult education, 
often thought suitable for women (such as home economics) may not 
reach these deprived women, and even if they are available, the content of 
these programmes may not be of relevance to them. Adult education 
which aims at improving the status and lives of these women will have to 
address itself to the very basic socio-economic factors which inhibit them 
from liberating themselves from the existing constraints. Piecemeal pro- 
grammes or spasmodic actions are not creating any lasting impacts. Adult 
education for these women must be conceived as an integral component 
of the entire societal action for the improvement of women and must be 
carefully prepared and implemented in co-ordination with, and with the 
support of> any legislative action, national policy-making process, socio- 
economic development action, cultural programmes, national educational 
programme and research and studies. 

8. Women for Women Research and Study Group. The situation of women in Bangla- 

desh. Dacca, 1979. p. 149. 

9. Ibid. p. 185. 
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Problems of other special groups 

Besides out«of«school youths and women, two other disadvantaged 
groups deserve special mention; they are (a) the poor, landless people and 
(b) thc.tribal people. 

The landless. Thirty-three per cent of the rural population in Bangla- 
desh has been estimated as landless; of this group 22 percent own home- 
steads but no arable land and the remaining 11 per cent do not own any 
land or homesteads and hence maybe termed as landless destitutes. Both 
these groups, especially the latter depend mainly on the sale of their 
labour; a considerable number live far below the poverty level and many 
take to begging. The percentage of literacy is lowest—less than 10 per 
cent— amongst them. It is of utmost importance to help this unfortunate 
group and teach them functional literacy and some useful skills. The 
Second Five-Ycar Plan 1980-1985 of Bangladesh included the landless as 
one of its target groups. 

The tribal people. The tribal population of Bangladesh is estimated 
at about 600,000, mostly concentrated in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(5,089 square miles). They arc ethnically and culturally different from 
the plain-land people and are educationally extremely backward. The per- 
centage of literacy in 1961 was less than 10 per cent. They are isolated 
from the rest of the population in the sense that social contacts with others 
are feyv and far between and most of them still lead their own primitive 
lives, unawarej)£4he progress of the outside world. Their occupations are 
mainly agriculture, weaving and handicrafts. These vocations are in need 
of modernizatior f - specially their jhum or shifting cultivation, which leads 
to soil-erosion and. deforestation. 10 Their per capita income is only 
Tk. 1,459, which is appreciably below the national level. With a view to 
offering them extensive educational facilities more than 800 primary 
schools, 30 secondary schools, two intermediate colleges and one govern- 
ment degree college were established in this region during the 1960s. 
Places have also been reserved for tribal students in the universities, 
engineering colleges, medical colleges and technical institutions. The 1974 
census shows a literacy rate of 16.4 per cent, a rise of more than 6 per 
cent within a span of 13 years. They should continue to receive special 
attention and should be increasingly involved in the mainstream of 
national activities. 



10. For Jhuming, hill-slopes arc first cleared through burning. Seeds of different 
crops are mixed and planted in small holes at fairly even intervals. After har- 
vesting for a couple of years the area is abandoned and a new area taken up for 
cultivation. 
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Existing adult education programmes 

Three types of adult education programme exist in Bangladesh: (a) 
the adult literacy programme; (b) skills development; and 'c) the further 
education programme. 

Adult literacy. Many literacy campaigns were undertaken during the 
last 50 years, but experience shows that sporadic, unco-ordinatcd efforts 
did not yield any visible improvement whatsoever. The percentage of liter- 
acy in Bangladesh was 21 per cent in 1951, 21.5 per cent in 1961 and 
22.2 per cent in 1974. This means that in 23 years the literacy percentage 
increased by only 1.2 per cent whereas the actual number of illiterates 
above 5 years of age increased from 24.6 million to about 46.2 million. 
"The first serious national venture to fight illiteracy was launched 
during the mid-50s under the Village Agricultural and Industrial 
Development (V-AID) programme. The programme was wound 
up before it could create an appreciable impact and the literacy 
work of the V-AID was inherited in the early 60s by the Comilla 
Academy for Rural Development, now called Bangladesh Aca- 
demy for Rural Development (BARD). BARD designed. . . an 
experimental project for selected areas; they used the village co- 
operatives as a base for promoting adult education. The valuable 
experience gained by them was not utilized for large-scale imple- 
mentation. In 1963 the Government created an Adult Education 
Section in the Education Directorate and through it launched a 
modest pilot project in Adult Education. This pilot project now 
covers selected areas in eight tkanas only. . . Here again for lack of 
adequate Government support the experimental project could not 
expand appreciably." 11 

Currently a number of voluntary organizations art engaged in this 
field. Of these, Skawnirvar (self-reliant) vilLges, Bangladesh Rural Ad- 
vancement Committee (BRAC), Bangladesh Association for Community 
Education (B ACE), Jatiy a Mahila Sangstha (National Women's Organiz- 
ation), Jatiya Tarun Sangha (National Youth Organization) and Bangla- 
desh Sakkharata Samity (Literacy Society) deserve special, mention. But 
so far their achievements do not appear to be of much consequence. The 
failures of Bangladesh in all these past ventures show that: 

1. Short-term piecemeal projects cannot achieve any tangible, endur- 
ing results. Long-term massive Government-sponsored program- 
mes and sustained efforts are needed; 

11. Md. Fcrdousc Khan. Literacy and Bangladesh. Dacca, Bangladesh Association for 
Community Education, 1979. p.18-19. 
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2. A supcrficfel acquirement of reading and writing skills will be lost 
quickly and the neo-literates relapse into illiteracy unless they 
keep on using the skills learnt; 

3. All literacy workers should be acquainted with the appropriate 
techniques of teaching; and 

4. Simultaneously with effective campaigns, suitable organizational 
machinery should be set up. 

The President of Bangladesh on 30 April 1977 declared a 19-point 
programme of which Item 9 is: "The country must be freed from the 
curse of illiteracy." This declaration was followed by establishing a high- 
powered Mass Education Council with the Vice-President of the country 
as its Chairman. Subsequently in December 1979, the President identified 
the eradication of illiteracy as "the second phase of revolution." At his 
insistence a crash programme was launched throughout the country start- 
ing on 21 February 1980. The Second Five- Year Plan of Bangladesh has 
accepted that ''illiteracy is a serious barrier to socio-economic develop- 
ment" and made provision therein to make all illiterates within the age- 
group 10-45 years (numbering about 40 million) literate during 1980-85. 
It is also proposed to: (a) set up a Directorate of Mass Education at the 
national-level with overall responsibility; (b) involve the entire literate sec- 
tion of the country in the programme and (c) form 'Literacy squads' in 
villages. 

Despite the unprecedented enthusiasm created throughout the coun- 
try the crash programme may not be successful. This is because: 

1. The programme has been launched in a hurry without adequate 
preparatory arrangements. Ten million copies of specially written 
primers have been printed and widely distributed but little atten- 
tion has been paid to provision of methodological guidance and 
training to the literacy teachers and workers; 

2. Effective organizational arrangements to cope with the task have 
not been fully evolved; 

3. Steps have not been taken to produce and supply suitable follow- 
up literature for the neo-literates; without such literature the liter- 
acy skills already acquired will quickly be lost; and 

4. The literate population of the country has not been properly 
mobilized, nor the illiterate adults adequately motivated. 

Skills development. Such activities in Bangladesh are limited and 
they have so far remained in the town areas where most of the technical 
and vocational institutions are located. A few progressive villages have 
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recently started workshops for training youths in trades like carpencry, 
masonry, electrical wiring, and cycle-repairs. It has been found, however, 
that after training most of these young people hurry to the towns in 
search of jobs. The rural environment seems incapable of retaining them. 

In skills development Bangladesh has to face a gigantic task. About 
700,000 of its educated population are unemployed and about 20 million 
males of the age-group 15-45 are unskilled— 3.13 million of whom are 
without any work. In addition, 19 million women in rural areas (who are 
not included in the official workforce) are engaged in household chores; 
the vast majority are unskilled and their full potentials yet to be released 
and utilized. 

Because skill formation at the craftsmen level and its optimum utiliz- 
ation represents one of the basic constituents of economic growth, and 
with a view to meeting the chronic shortage of such manpower, substan- 
tial provision for technical training has been made in the Second Five-Year 
Man of Bangladesh under four sectors: 12 

1. Under the Manpower and Labour sector, for producing engineer- 
ing craftsmen like machinists, turners, farm mechanics, automech- 
anics, power-pump mechanics, electricians and blacksmiths; 

2. Under the Youth Development sector, for training courses in both 
traditional and non- traditional vocational crafts based on local raw 
materials and available marketing facilities; 

3. Under the Women's Affairs sector, for making special arrangements 
for skill development training and production centres for women; 
and 

4. Under the Education sector, for setting up vocational training 
institutions in selected thana headquarters and for vocationalizing 
secondary education through the establishment of Community 
High Schools to offer a community-based assortment of vocational 
courses, one in each of the 4,353 unions and one in each of the 
473 thanas. 

Further education. In rural Bangladesh the opportunity for further 
education for out-of-school youths and\adults does not exist. A literate 
person keen on improving his educational qualifications will not find any 
institution or organization in the village offering him the desired educa- 
tional facilities. He has to remain content with whatever he learnt in his 
younger days in a local primary and secondary school; the barriers sur- 
rounding him seem insurmountable. 

12. Bangladesh. Planning Commission. The Second Five-Year Plan, 1980-85. Dacca, 
1980. Chapters II, XVI, and XVIII. 
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Suggestions for improvement 

Adult literacy 

1 . The campaign already launched is yet to gather adequate momen- 
tum. Campaigning should go on continuously in a planned manner with- 
out any slackening of efforts, wider participation should be secured and 
all the mass media should be fully utilized. 

2. Effective training programmes for literacy personnel should be 
organized as a matter of priority. Every village should have at least one 
such trained person who, in turn, can hold training courses locally. 

3. Graded follow-up literature dealing with a great variety of subjects 
of vital interest to the adults should be published continuously and a regu- 
lar flow to the rural areas should be maintained. Language used, vocabu- 
lary chosen, topics included and mode of presentation of the materials 
should be suitable for the nco-Iiteratcs. These follow-up books are to 
serve a two-fold purpose; first, they will prevent the neo-litcrates from re- 
lapsing into illiteracy and second, the adults will gain new knowledge and 
techniques needed to improve their lives. 

4. Steps should be initiated by the Government to evaluate and to 
co-ordinate the literacy and post-literacy work now being done by various 
organizations. 

5. An appropriate mechanism must be created to provide a continu- 
ing professional and administrative support to the mass literacy campaign. 
An Institute of Adult Education with the following functions may meet 
this need: (a) to guide and organize training programmes; (b) to carry on 
continuous research on methodology of teaching and preparation of 
primers; (c) to produce and encourage the production of follow-up litera- 
ture; (d) to evaluate continuously all materials published for adult educa- 
tion; and (e) to organize seminars and conferences on adult education. 

Skills development. The following suggestions are offered: 
1. Training for new skills or trades should be introduced in-the rural 
areas after the authorities are satisfied that: 

a) The skills are x relevant, or will be relevant in the near future, to the 
social environment; 

b) There is a definite need for such skills, and that the local people 
understand the importance of such skills and are eager to acquire 
them; 

c) The raw materials on which the skills are based arc locally avail- 
able at reasonable cost; 
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d)Thc finished products of the skills have a ready market in the 
environment. If markets do not exist, adequate marketing facili- 
ties arc to be created. 

2. Such skills and crafts as would encourage self-employment or 
would find immediate application should receive higher priority. On suc- 
cessful completion ot training, thr trainees should be provided with tools 
free of charge if possible or at a nominal cost so as to help them find self- 
employment. 

3. There should be provision for upgrading existing skills. In every 
village there arc professional groups of raftsmen in various trades who are 
continuing in their own traditional manner using outmoded implements 
and methods. Most of them are illiterate and have no scope for exposure 
to better ideas; some have, of course, acquired exceptional dexterity 
through personal effort and luiight. Every trade should be encouraged to 
form a guild and through it appropriate training programmes should be 
launched. 

4. Artisans should be identified and occasionally meet in groups for 
interchange of experience and for exposure to new ideas. Annual exhibi- 
tions of their handicrafts should be held and prizes awarded to the most 
outstanding amongst them. This will give them prestige and create a 
desire for improvement. 

5. Members of various trades such as farmers, weavers, potters, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, tailors, barbers, fishermen, washermen, cobblers, 
goldsmiths, bamboo and cane workers and masons can easily be identified, 
but reliable statistics about them are not available. There should be a 
proper survey in this regard. 

6. Skill training is being undertaken by so many different organiz- 
ations and agencies and effective co-ordination seems necessary. The 
establishment of some co-ordinating mechanism is therefore desirable. 

Further education. Opportunities for further education should be 
created in the rural areas. Some selected primary schools and secondary 
schools may hold evening classes for aspirant adults. It will be necessary 
to redesign the primary curriculum keeping in view their age, aptitude and 
experience. It should be possible to evolve a suitable condensed two-year 
primary course for them. There is perhaps scope for some readjustment in 
the junior secondary course as well. Correspondence courses and system- 
atic 'on-the-air' instruction through radio and television by an organized 
body of specialists may also be helpful provided there are some organized 
groups such as listening groups at the receiving end with qu? 'fied moni- 
tors or teachers, to guide the learners and to follow-up wh, lias been 
broadcast. 
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Community participation. Rural development programmes cannot 
succeed unless community participation is secured and community resour- 
ces are mobilized* As has been emphasized earlier, imposition trom above 
will not take root and hence will defeat the purpose. To ensure people's 
participation in the development process a suitable village-level organiz- 
ation has to be evolved. Such an organization will also provide a system 
for mobilisation and efficient use of community resources. 

In Bangladesh, a Shawnirvar (self-reliant) movement was started in 
1975 with a view to fostering local leadership and desire for self-improve- 
ment, utilizing local resources for development and solving, as far as possi- 
ble, problems locally. Initially 630 Shawnirvar villages were set up. En- 
couraged by the success of this venture, the Government has decided to 
extend the programme throughout the country and to bring under Shaw- 
nirvar Gram Sarkar (self-reliant village Government) all the 68,000 villages 
by 31 December 1980. 13 

For the effective preparation and implementation of Adult Educa- 
tion Programmes the involvement of all departme ts, not only Education, 
but also Agriculture, Industries, Public Health and Rural Development, is 
necessary. Non-governmental -organizations like trade unions, welfare 
societies, religious and charitable associations can help in the effort. An 
effective mechanism to co-ordinate all these activities not only at a 
nationaklcvel but at f/icwa-level and village-level is needed. 

Conclusion 

This article was prepared essentially with data available in Bangladesh 
in view of the author's personal experiences in adult education in Bangla- 
desh. Generally speaking, however, the problems faced by the developing 
countries of the region appear to be similar both in nature and magnitude; 
only their cultural and environmental contexts being different. It is 
hoped, therefore, that this background paper, although written predomi- 
nantly with Bangladesh examples and data, will have highlighted common 
issues to stimulate discussions. It is also hoped tJv,t the discussions at the 
seminar will result in developing a number of suggestions and recommen- 
dations, especially for inter-country co-operation, in order to further learn 
from one anothers* experiences. □ 



13. Bangladesh. The Shawnirvar Gram Sarkars (Constitution and Administration) 
Rules, 1980. Dacca, Bangladesh Gazette, 1980. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL/URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

by Jong-Gon Hwang 

Introduction 

John Dewey's statement in his Democracy and education^ "Educa- 
tion is life, education is growth, education is social process,"* supports 
the view that the affairs of education arc basically related to those aspects 
of a human being's life which allows him or her to function both as an in- 
dividual and in association with other individuals. Therefore, the ultimate 
goals of education must be based on a foundation of equality that will 
ensure the individual has a sense of well-being and the society a feeling of 
prosperity and harmony. 

For many centuries, education was available to only a few privileged 
people, causing the harmony and prosperity of society to deteriorate 
severely. Education used to be limited to th*. elite or the wealthy minor- 
ity and confined to schools which functioned as places of struggle for 
social mobility. 

Only recently has universal education been introduced to the general 
population in developing countries. In most cases education is still limited 
to the elementary or lower-elementary level-and there are still many un- 
educated or illiterate people who arc ignorant in their daily lives, insecure 
in society and desperately need food and health care. Apparently some- 
thing is wrong with the priorities of developing countries. The primary 
target of the developmental policies and strategies among many of these 
nations continues to be the achievement of economic growth by means of 
industrialization and maintaining national independence and security by 
social integration and co-operation of its people. 

After becoming independent from long periods of colonial rule, 
many Asian countries in the course of modernization first set forth 
national development policies and strategies characterized by the indus- 
trialization policies of former Western colonizers. However, countries 
which put their priority on industrial development soon realized how im- 
portant education was for achieving development goals. With the belief 

L John Dewey. Democracy and education* New York, MacMillan Co,, 1916. 
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that "education is the key which unlocks the door to modernization," 2 
they engaged in various activities concerned with basic adult education, 
skill training, and civic education* 

These activities, which bear a close relationship to the Fundamental 
and Adult Education Campaign initiated by Unesco and to the two Devel- 
opmental Decades launched by the United Nations in the 1960s and 
1970s, were upgraded and took the form of regional or international link- 
age and co-operation. 

With assistance and consultation on the part of the developed nations 
and under the auspices of the international organizations and agencies, 
vast development campaigns and.projccts have been continuously launch- 
ed and carried out in the developing countries around the world. One can- 
not deny that there have been enormous successes in literacy campaigns, 
agricultural reforms in the rural areas, as well as industrial development in 
the urban areas in the developing nations. 

In spite of the persistent pursuit of these goals, the problems of un- 
equal distribution of wealth and opportunity, and of culturai disparity be- 
tween individuals, groups, or nations still remain, or are becoming worse* 

In the proceedings of an International Symposium sponsored by 
Unesco, Malcolm Adiseshiah, a former president of the International 
Council for Adult Education, pointed out: 

As rue look back on two developmental decades of the United 
Nations, of the 60s and 70s. . . we realize that the kind of devel- 
opment which has taken place has increased our inequalities be- 
tween the rich minority and the poor majority within countries.^ 

This dilemma might have been created partly by the unbalanced and 
unreasonable social structure already existing within the countries, and 
partly by the unfair world economic, order between developed and devel- 
oping countries. On the part of the developing countries however, the 
responsibility might also be placed on inadequate planning and execution 
of national policies and strategics for development largely carried out 
without regard to their own socio-political, economic, and cultural struc- 
tures. They tended to blindly trace the tracks of Western industrialization 
without foreseeing the many aoite problems Western nations had already 
faced in the course of industrialization and urbanization. 



2. F. Harbison and C.A. Myen. Education, manpower and economic growth. New 

York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. (in the Preface) 

3. Malcolm Adiseshiah. "Adult education faces inequality" Brief report of Internat- 

ional Symposium at the University of Madras, India, from 28 January to 1 Feb- 
ruary 1980* 
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After two decades of effort and striving for development, many 
Asian countries now are bewildered by the dilemma brought about by 
their philosophies and strategies for development. Furthermore, these 
efforts have been hampered and obstructed not only by the problems 
arising from industrial development but also by problems arising from 
rapid urbanization. 

Though given from the viewpoint of economic growth, Dr. Adise- 
shiah's critical comment on the ever-widening gap between the industrial- 
ized and developing nations underlines the important role adult education 
has for promoting equality. He contends that adult education should be 
an instrument for reducing inequalities, raising levels of professional quali- 
fications and improving cultural standards. 

Another assumption in this paper is that adult education should p|ay 
an important rolc in promoting social integration, i.e., the process of har- 
monizing and unifying the diverse and conflicting characteristics of indivi- 
duals and groups in a rapidly changing society. 

The rapidity of change and the complex structure and process of 
modern society experienced in several Asian cities has brought about 
many seemingly insurmountable problems to the people in metropolitan 
and industrialized communities. Rapid urbanization has resulted in the 
development of sub-standard living conditions, social disintegration,poIiti- 
cal instability and culture lag. 

This is exemplified through the creation of slums and the social dis- 
orders of drug abuse, prostitution, destitution and high unemployment. 
There is also a crisis in social values and beliefs as manifested in symptoms 
of bewilderment and alienation in the personalities and behaviour of 
people. 

Increasing urbanization and connected problems are common in 
# small cities, especially in towns rapidly expanding or emerging from an in- 

dustrial impact. The problems of transition from a traditional way of life 
to a modern one are those of social integration within the newly formed 
community which arc no less serious to tLe people than the problems of 
their occupational adjustments. 

This paper was prepared in the belief that adult/non-formal educa- 
tion, that is, the education of ^the participants in those processes, could 
play a major role in eliminating poverty— abolishing discrimination in a 
sense, promoting social integration and restoring order and solidarity 
among people on the principles of equality for all. To realize our man- 
date, adult education should provide the people with the opportunity to 
develop their dreams and potentialities for their own well-being, help 
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them to adjust to the ever-changing socio-economic and cultural environ- 
ment and conditions, and promote their skills and professional qualifi- 
cations. 

Implications of urban development with reference to special groups 

In some parts of the world, urbanization and industrialization have 
gone hand-in-hand. Yet, the terms are not interchangeable and there is no 
necessary correlation between them. 4 A community may be urbanized 
without industrialization, and a city may grow rapidly not by the exclu- 
sive industrial impact but by the many other factors influencing urban- 



Typical examples of acute urban development are the rapid expan- 
sions of metropolitan cities like New Delhi, Manila, Hong Kong, Seoul, 
Bangkok, anc Jakarta. The population in these metropolises or megalop- 
olises keeps growing with no limit in sight. The following statistics show 
the increase in population in six metropolitan Asian cities between 1968 
and 1977: Manila, 1,450,000; Bangkok, 1,172,000; Jakarta, 1,784,000; 
New Delhi, 1,190,000; Hong Kong, 776,000; and Seoul, 3,720,368. 

Because population centralization virtually reached its limits in these 
metropolitan cities where people streamed into the central areas for many 
years, sub-urbanization got under way as the people spread to the outskirts 
of the cities. Sub-urbanization may also often be stimulated by the low 
cost of land in the suburban area and by the development of transpor- 
tation systems, but it may also often depend upon the impact of industrial 
facilities newly established in that area. 

In any case, the characteristics of ever-growing cities, especially 
metropolitan cities, are drastic changes in the patterns of human relations, 
in status and role of special groups like youth, women, and the aged, and 
in values and attitudes of the people. 

Though many people live together in a metropolitan area they feel 
neither a sense of belonging to the area, nor a wish to interact with their 
neighbours and consequently they feel alienated in the community. This 
means there will not be any consensus or morale among residents, which 
are the prerequisites for integration and co-operation in the community. 
This is especially so in apartment districts in the inner parts of the cities. 

In suburban areas, however, there is an increasing involvement among 
neighbours that is unseen in the metropolitan areas. As Scott Greer notes, 
"moving from urban districts toward familistic neighbourhoods, from 

4. Gerald Br e esc. Urbanization in newly developing countries. Englewood Chiffs, 
NJ., Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966. p. 5-6. 



'l ization. 
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the central city's apartment houses to outer wards and finally to the sub- 
urban tract developments, we find an increasing proportion of the adult 
population involved in the small-scale order of the neighbourhood and the 
larger local community." 5 In this case, adult education can help people 
to organize themselves and to participate in solving their problems in co- 
operative ways. The adult classes and programmes offer the most suitable 
tune and place for them to meet and communicate with one another and 
share their common interests and experiences which eventually enrich 
their lives. 

This picture of urbanism and suburbanism, however, is not common 
or familiar to many Asian cities where a large proportion of the poor 
people live in vast slums and shanty towns in their suburban areas. Most 
of the residents in these areas arc stricjeen by unemployment and poverty 
and in desperate need of food, housing, and health care. Furthermore, the 
poor people in these areas, have a higher birth rate than the moderate in- 
come people in the inner cities. Though it is xhc primary task of adult 
education to provide them with the opportunities for literacy/basic educa- 
tion and skill training so they^fcan find employment and higher income, 
the efforts will be fruitless unless drastic changes take place in the social, 
economic and cultural structure of the country by means of legal provi- 
sions and education. 

In a rapidly growing urban society, particular concern has to be 
directed to special groups such as out-of-school youths, women, and old 
people. The subordinate status of youths and women in the old tradi- 
tional society is no longer maintained in the relatively rational urban- 
industrial society. On the one hand youths and women are becoming in- 
dependent and recognized in the new society while on the other, old 
people who were respected and privileged in the traditional society are 
becoming neglected or even unwanted. As a result, old people tend to 
view with apprehension their loss of status to which they have to get ad- 
justed. 

Young people supply the vital energy and are the hope for the future 
prosperity of the society; Many developed countries have given equal edu- 
cational opportunities to the young up to 18 years of age and have pre- 
pared them for their future with vocational training as well as with the 
opportunity for higher education. Numerous developing countries in Asia, 
however, do not have the financial means to give their youth the needed 
compulsory education; consequently, problems of out-of-school youth are 
not only individual or family problems but also social and national prob- 
lems. 

5. Scott Greer. The emerging city. New York, The Free Preu. p. 108-109. 
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According to a 1975 census, the population of the Republic of Korea 
was 34,681,000 with 20.9 per cent aged between 15 and 24. Of these, 27 
per cent were in formal schools, and 45 per cent were in jobs, or in the 
armed forces. These statistics indicate that about 28 per cent of this age 
group did not belong to the above categories and were literally unemploy- 
ed. 6 When these young people find themselves without jobs, without a 
sense of belonging, and with the realization that there is nothing left for 
them, they will become disruptive and deviant in personality and behav- 
iour. This problem has to be dealt with not only for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency but also for positive development of the ideals and 
energies of the youth, for individual happiness, and for social welfare. 

The fundamental needs of these youths arc, of course, vocational 
training, employment, and adjustment to the job environment. These 
needs are now well handled by the government or private industry with 
specialists in various fields of vocational training. Our attention, therefore, 
will rather be directed to youth programmes for the community schools, 
youth centres, and other voluntary organizations. 

One of the most conspicuous adult/non-formal education program- 
mes provided by the urban community for out-of-school youths consists 
of supplementary courses offered in evening schools or correspondence 
schools. Also, there are programmes and activities by youth organizations 
fostering sports, recreation, and other hobbies or interests. The former, as 
a supplement to formal education, tend to be similar to formal schooling 
in content and methods of education. The latter tend to be informal 
leisure time activities. Therefore, more courses in the form of lectures, 
discussions, investigations and reports in the areas of liberal/general educa- 
tion, human relations, family relations, and citizenship training should be 
provided for the self-realization, personal development, and social adjust- 
ment of youth. 

Another group that needs special care is women. Since World War II, 
many countries have recognized women's status and rights as equal to 
those of ifien along the line of democratic principles with the result that 
educational opportunities for women have greatly improved. This means 
that theoretically women have equal status with men in social partici- 
pation and wage-earning. Another factor that affects the status of women 
is the application of modern technology to household appliances such as 
electric ovens, washing machines, and vacuum cleaners, resulting in a 

6. S.I. Kim. "Adult education in the induitrial and urban context in Korea" Adult 
education in industrial and urban community, proceedings of ASPBAE Region 3 
Conference, Daegu, Keimyung University (Korea), 1979. p. 161. 
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simplified way of life and more leisure time for women. A survey of 
housewives living in a new industrial centre, showed they spend about 
nine hours in housekeeping, about eight to nine hours sleeping, and enjoy 
about six to seven hours leisure. 7 Leisure can either be a source of trouble 
or a condition for happy living. This unexpected leisure can be utilized 
for the»r continued growth and productive activities, and this falls in the 
province of adult education. It may be hobby-oriented for middle-class 
housewives; hence, their interest may lie in liberal/general education. 
Urban young women who arc interested in courtship and marriage may 
want to know more about family relations, homcmaking, child-care, preg- 
nancy andTn ate mity. 

It is not a widespread phenomenon in Asia today, however, that 
women are better educated and have more leisure than before. In most 
Asian countries the majority of women still bear the dual burden of bread- 
winner and housewife. Women of.thc lower classes in an urban/industrial 
society may be constantly seeking employment in industry, but they suf- 
fer from cultural barriers and social inequality, and they rarely have an 
opportunity to get the skill training they need. These poor women are 
presently engaged as factory workers, housekeepers, pavement hawkers, 
street vendors selling fruits and vegetables, and in the worst case, as prosti- 
tutes. These are low paid low-status jobs and are performed under very 
poor working conditions compa-ed to those of men. They have neither 
labour organizations nor any legal provisions and institutions to protect 
them and improve their working conditions and increase their income. 
Furthermore, some women, especially those in a complex metropolitan 
area, tend to fall prey to the dark aspects of the social stmcture by be- 
coming victims of violenceand exploitation. 

Adult education should help them to enhance their employment se- 
curity and increase their income. In this connection, it is recommended 
that adult education not only provides them with basic education and skill 
training, but also helps them organize better living and working conditions. 
Legitimate provisions and strategies also have to provide for the estranged 
and discriminated female labour force, potential or active, by breaking the 
cultural and social barriers and by providing them with equal opportuni- 
ties for vocational training which would guarantee them better jobs. 

Finally, one of the most serious problems in the emerging urban/ 
industrial society is a gerontological one. In a modern society where living 
conditions, medical care, and welfare facilities are improved, the resulting 

7. Bok-Nam Yoon. Women's role and leisure time activities, Kcimyung University, 
1976. (Master's Dissertation). 
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increase in life expectancy has produced an increase in the elderly popu- 
lation* Retirement may have a serious psychological effect on old people. 
After spending a lifetime on a job which was nourished with care and 
effort, leaving it may become a traumatic experience. Retirement may 
also cause physical deterioration. The retirement system is a serious prob- 
lem in itself, and it will not be discussed any further here* Only the geron- 
tological problems will be dealt with from the viewpoint of adult educa- 
tion* 

Old people in their declining period may have to contend with adjust- 
ment to their deteriorating physical strength and health, increased leisure, 
death of the spouse and ensuing loneliness, family relations with the 
younger generation, and adjustment to their age group* In a traditional 
society, old people may enjoy the respect of the young and live together 
with their offspring. But in a modern urban/industrial society where the 
family size is becoming smaller and dehumanization is prevalent, the old 
people are becoming estranged and forgotten. 

They arc not, however, necessarily non-productive and useless. Their 
experience, talent and energy can be utilized for child-care and the educa- 
tion of children as well as for the social. and economic development of the 
country. They can givt excellent care to infants and children in day care 
centres or kindergartens. They can serve as resource persons or volunteers 
at various social gatherings* They can also be a source of useful labour 
depending on their ability and resources as well as on the kinds of jobs. In 
some countries, meeting places or adult schools have been established for 
urban and rural elderly people so that they can get together to enjoy their 
leisure, or in some cases, participate in courses for senior citizens. 

These programmes for the old should be organized in such a way as 
to minimize the problems of the geneA*tion gap in the family and the 
community* Adult education should also provide a means by which the 
old can feel free of the uncertainty of life and feel that their period of 
retirement is just as meaningful as the time when they were working. 

Summary 

In a rapidly expanding urban city, there are many acute problems re- 
lated to the process of urbanization and industrirJization that arc charac- 
terized by drastic changes in the patterns of human behaviour, and in the 
values and attitudes of the people* These changes arc most observable in 
certain groups such as youth, women, the aged, and the poor* 

Adult/non-formal education could contribute in various ways to solv- 
ing these problems* For example if basic education and skill training 
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programmes for the male and female workers in this special category of 
society were provided their professional standards would be raised* They 
could then seek higher-paid jobs which would increase their incomes and 
help to eliminate poverty. Adult education could help women in another 
way through programmes pertaining to family relations, homemaking, 
child-care and so forth, thus, helping them to adjust to their role as home- 
maker and mother* Programmes for the aged could also be organized to 
minimize the problems they arc experiencing because of the changing atti- 
tudes of the young toward them. Other programmes for the aged should 
be concerned with leisure activities and with utilizing their experiences 
and talents in community development* These arc just some of the ways 
in which adult/non-formal education could contribute to community 
solidarity. 

Social and vocational adjustment with reference to social 
integration and occupational adjustment 

The following analysis looks at the problems of rapid urban/industrial 
development found in many communities. The location and labour re- 
quirements of the new industrial complex contribute to the development 
of these problems. Industrial complexes tend to be located near a provin- 
cial city because of the accessibility of a labour force, transportation, and 
other necessary supplies. Since such cities arc often unable to meet the 
labour requirements of the new industry, people from other parts of the 
country migrate to the area, bringing with them values and attitudes that 
may conflict with those of the long-established residents. In all cases 
where population has mobilized for urban development, problems of con- 
flict and non-integration can be found among the different social groups 
who are forced to live together in the expanding area. 

The two distinct groups in the rapidly changing areas are the mi- 
grants and the indigenous people. The migrants may be divided into two 
different groups: one directly related to the industry, and the other which 
takes care of the public and commercial service functions. The first group 
may be further sub-divided into a managerial group and a labour group. 
As these two distinct groups with their diverse social and cultural back- 
grounds unite into a community, drastic changes may occur in the existing 
sociai structure and culture. Harmony is difficult to atJain becausc the 
±z~. indigenous group wishes to preserve its own traditional culture, stable 
structure, and morale; hence in the eyes of this group, the migrants arc 
viewed as a group of newcomers and strangers that threaten their long- 
established, cherished traditions. 

Moreover, the migrant residents themselves view "one another as 
strangers and are reluctant to be integrated with one another; therefore, 
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the community cannot function as a unified entity. Integration of these 
two groups must be realized so that together they can enjoy their social 
life within the community and solve the many problems arising from com- 
munity expansion. There may be new challenges in housing administra- 
tion, education, culture, health care, and other service aspects of the com- 
munity. To make these aspects of the community work together as a 
functional unit for improving community life is indeed a Herculean task. 

Here arises an imperative requirement for social integration if the 
community is to function as a unified whole and solve the problems with 
the full participation of the people. Social integration is the psychological 
force of a society which internally generates morale and develops the abili- 
ties of the community. Without this integration, neither the comfortable 
settlement of the immigrants nor co-operation among the people in the 
community can be achieved, especially between the indigenous group and 
the migrants. There are many examples showing that, due to a lack of 
social integration, newly emerging urban towns are experiencing a severe 
conflict between the indigenous and the migrant residents. For the resi- 
dents of a community, sharing the common experiences and conditions 
within the existing environment and working together in a kindly, com- 
fortable, and co-operative manner is mandatory to make their community 
a better place in which to live. "Community organization is a basic way in 
which groups of persons work towards common ends* As used by social 
workers, it is a method of co-ordinating institutions, agencies, groups, and 
individual persons of an area to make collective adjustments to social 
needs and resources, to create and maintain facilities and services, and 
integrate activities for common welfare." 8 

Therefore, we may conclude that adiilt education programmes apply- 
ing the techniques of community organization, should be designed in a 
way to promote social integrat on and co-operation in the target commu- 
nity. As shown in the diagrams on the following page, the integration be- 
tween the indigenous group and the migrant group (Figure 1) and also 
among the migrants (Figure 2) can be achieved by means of community 
organization and adult education programmes. 

In these case.s of social integration, the concept of community educa- 
tion can be applied. Community education is the integrated process of 
education in which the community people participate in the continuous 
development of their abilities and potentials for the sake of the develop- 
ment of the community as well as for the well-being of the individuals. 



8. Henry P. Fairchild {and others). Dictionary of sociology* Totowa, NJ., Little- 
field, Adams Co., 1970. p. 52. 
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Figure 1. Integration ^between indigenous and migrant groups 
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Figure 2. Integration in the migrant community 
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''Community education is designed to help people achieve the social and 
economic progress which will enable them to take their place in the mod- 
ern world." 9 Therefore, the emphasis in community education should be 
placed on leadership and citizenship training as well as on the partici- 
pation of the people in the co-operative group action. 

Besides the problem of social adjustment of the people in the rapidly 
changing urban/industrial societies, there is also the equally important 
problem of vocational adjustment. ET pursuit of better jobs, many mi- 
grant workers congregate in an area where active industrial development is 
under way. Even those who have previously held jobs will have to try to 
readjust themselves to jobs that may require new skills and processes 
different from their previous ones. Moreover, migrant workers arc con- 
fronted with situations which make great demands on them morally, psy- 
chologically, and socially. Occupational education and skill training must 
not neglect these needs if they are to prepare the new workers for produc- 
tive activity and personal growth. 

9. W. Beatty. "Nature and Purpose of Community Education" Community Educa- 
tion (58th Year Book), National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Frets, 1959. p. 12. * 
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Occupational education and skill training relevant to the industrial 
development are important not only to the migrant workers but also to 
the indigenous people in the area and to the residents of nearby cities. 
Many of those indigenous people who sold their real estate to the new in- 
dustry—and those living in the surrounding areas— may want to benefit by 
having jobs in the new industry. Most of these people have lived in a 
traditional environment, operating a small farn. x»r business. In other 
words, they want to change their jobs from a conventional occupation 
which needs little s skill £ to~an^industrial s occupation which requires a high 
degree of skill and organized work patterns. Most of these people do not 
qualify to be employed in the new industry even though many new jobs 
are avaibhie. The problems of these indigenous people should have been 
predicted in advance and a scheme of vocational guidance and training 
should have been formulated by the co-operative efforts of the adminis- 
trational, educational, and industrial planners. 

Another group requiring vocational training is the out-of-school 
youths. Many of these young people leave their homes in rural areas and 
go to the city or to industrial areas in search of work. In some countries, 
the government or private industry allocate funds for the p re-service train- 
ing of these young people. For example, the Vocational and Industrial 
Training Board of Singapore, and the Labour Office of the Republic of 
Korea provide in-service training programmes for blue-collar workers and 
large-scale pre-service training programmes for the young. Some countries 
also have institutionalized workers* education and vocational training in 
industry by a vocational training act or industrial training act. 

Summary 

In a newly-forming community effected by rapid urban and industrial 
development, there arises the problem of conflict and disintegration 
among different social groups. The programmes of adult education and 
community organization can play a major role in ameliorating these prob- 
lems and thus promoting social integration, which must be achieved to 
enable the community to solve its problems and function as an entity. Be- 
sides the problems of social integration, the importance of occupational 
adjustment and related educational programmes should also be taken into 
account not only for migrant-workers but also for the indigenous residents 
and out-of-school youths. Occupational education programmes must be 
enhanced by the efforts of the government and industry with concrete 
legal provisions. 

School, workplace and the community 

A school will die unless it functions as a centre of community life, 
helps people to improve their daily lives in harmony with others, and 
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eventually brings the community to a more vital and prosperous stage. 
Therefore "school education must be projected out of the-sheltered class- 
room and into the living community which is the child's primary scene of 
present and future life activities." 10 This is a function of the commu- 
nity school where work experience for students is strongly advocated. 
Through the work-experience programme, "pupils and students are ex- 
pected to learn the significance of work and labour, and to be motivated 
to work," and "students can understand the meaning of working, find 
then own vocational aptitudes and decide their future job through the 
experience of working." 11 

The work-experience programme is thus the educational flow from 
school to workplace; from learning in a structured school situation to 
learning in a real-life situation in the workplace. The educational flow, 
however, should be inter-transferable between school and workplace; that 
is students from school to workplace and labourers from workplace to 
school. 

Regarding the working population in the urban/industrial commu- 
nity, there should be a formal linkage or co-operation between the school 
and the workplace based on institutional or legal arrangements. In the 
Republic of Korea, the legal basis for establishing special schools or classes 
for working people was provided by the Amendment to Education Act of 
1976 (Articles 103 and 107). There arc 31 special high schools establish- 
ed in factories, accommodating 21,838 worker students. These schools 
have curricula identical to those of regular high schools, and diplomas or 
certificates are issued upon graduation. There is another educational 
arrangement for daytime workers, that is special classes in regular schools 
in nearby towns or cities. The students of these classes come from fac- 
tories where independent schools cannot be established due to lack of 
funds or an insufficient number of worker-students. 

According to the law, the industries are subsidized by a certain 
amount for their expenses in proportion to the number of workers they 
send. In 1979, there were 82 regular schools which organized special 
classes for 20,135 worker-students from industry. The number of special 
schools and classes is expected to increase in the future. Though workers 
enthusiastically attend the classes in order to get an advanced diploma, it 

10. Edward G. OUen [ct al] School and community. New York, Prcnticc-Hall Inc., 

1950. p. 15. 

11. Yutaka Okihara. "Role of Education for Industrial Development" paper present- 

ed to the World Congress of Comparative Education Societies held in Seoul, 
Republic of Korea in 1980. p. 8. 
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is a heavy burden for them, after their work at the factories, to take the 
same courses, as the regular daytime students do. It is therefore recom- 
mended that legal provisions should be introduced which would provide a 
system of paid educational leave. 

Turning to the functions of the community school, it is very import- 
ant that such schools, especially if they arc public schools, serve the com- 
munity in a variety of ways. They are established for the needs of the 
community, are sponsored by the community, function for the commu- 
nity and should be controlled by the community. Therefore, the commu- 
nity schoc^ must be the centre of community life and growth. The school 
should be a place for continuing education of the people and a centre for 
cultural, social, political, and recreational activities in the community. 
Accordingly, in an ever-changing society in the urban/industrial context, 
every school should function as a stimulant and agent for change in the 
community. 

This is the original function of a school. The school so far has not 
functioned in this way, however, because it has served only the privileged 
minority, helping them to get higher social positions at the expense of the 
poor majority. Furthermore, the structure, contents, and methods of the 
schools have been rigidly confined to the traditional patterns of textbook- 
centred and teacher-orientated training and discipline. 

Recently, however, lower level schools have opened their doors to 
the general population by the introduction of compulsory education, and 
some have even organized adult education programmes and other commu- 
nity activities. In some countries, universities also have opened their 
facilities to the public through-extension courses and extramural services, 
though many lofty scholars still hesitate to climb down from the isolated 
shelter of their ivory towers. In developing countries, universities should 
take a major role in the fields of adult/non-formal education, not only in 
research and leadership development but also in organizing courses and 
other activities at grass-roots level for the people of the community. In 
this sense, the Extramural Departments of the University of Singapore and 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong are good examples of university 
participation in adult education in urban communities. 

There arc also other types of university participation in adult educa- 
tion activities which are conducted in remote areas far from the university 
centres. Silliman University in the Philippines has been conducting several 
out-reach service programmes in remote islands, such as the Sumilon Ex- 
tension Project and the Marina Extension Clinic. Another example is 
Keimyung University in the Republic of Korea which has Extension Pro- 
jects in Kumi and Pohang, industrial complexes for the factory workers 
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and their families. It is clear that the university should no longer be sub- 
ject to the monopoly of the elite and the wealthy few, but should be a 
learning centre for all people in the community. 

Summary 

The school must be the centre of life and growth of the people as 
well as a place for continuing education and cultural activities of the com- 
munity. In this sense, it is recommended that schools and universities 
take an active role in adult/non-formal education by organizing courses 
and other activities for the grass-roots people of the community. The 
school should also provide educational programmes that arc linked with 
workplaces so that poor students who arc compelled to leave school and 
go to work can continue to work and still have access to education. This 
type of programme and other work-experience programmes that rcquire-a 
linkage between the school and the workplace should be provided by insti- 
tutional or legal means. 

National systems of adult education 

Programmes of adult education nowadays, especially in Asia, cannot 
be totally left to voluntary organizations or individual enterprises with 
charitable or philanthropic motives, as has been the method in Western 
nations. They should be integrated into the national education system 
based on the principles of lifelong education. 

During the past few years, the importance of adult education has 
become more recognized by governments in many Asian countries such as 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand where the status of adult educa- 
tion administration has been promoted. For example, the government of 
the Philippines put the Deputy Minister of Education in charge of Non- 
Formal Education in 1977, while the Thai government promoted the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education within the Department of General Education to 
the independent Department of Non-Formal Education in 1978. With 
funds from the World Bank, Indonesia launched in 1978 a large-scale Pro- 
ject for Community Education which covers the area where about 70 per 
cent of the Indonesian population live. Thailand has also been instituting 
new systems of Lifelong Education Centres in 24 provinces since 1977. 

These efforts can be viewed as the respective governments' concern 
and investment in adult education. In many Asian countries, however, it 
seems that the priority of national education is still concerned largely with 
the formal education system of children and youth, especially the privi- 
leged and elite aspiring for upward social mobility. \ 

In his proposal for a national system of lifelong education, Parkyn 
strongly emphasized the integration of the ncn-formal with the formal 
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education system. In his conceptual model of lifelong education there is a 
scries of education centres in sequential order: infantnrare centres, pri- 
mary education centres, secondary education centres, tertiary education 
centres, and adult education centres. 12 These sequential stages of educa- 
tion *jrc, however, continuous and integrated with work and experience in 
the community. 

To realize the ideals of integrating adult education with the total 
system of national education, it is most effective to set up legislative pro- 
visions and regulations. In Thailand, a scheme of developing lifelong 
education centres and promoting adult education as a function in the 
government structure was realized when the Ministry of Education is'sued 
regulations on lifelong education centres in 1975. Innovations in the 
adult education structure of the Philippines were also initiated by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1139, whtch took effect in 1977. Japan enacted an 
independent Law of Social Education in 1948, which eventually created 
more than 16,000 civic centres (Adult Education Centres) and many other 
adult education facilities since then. Likewise, in the Republic of Kojca, 
lifelong education provisions were inserted in the New Constitution which 
was adopted by the national referendum in October 1980. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, some countries have enacted 
Vocational/Industrial Training Acts to promote industrial development. 
Because these have been administered exclusively by the Ministry of 
Labour or a Vocational and Industrial Training Board, many of them re- 
main isolated from the national education system and there is no effective 
co-ordination with other government ministries, especially with the Minis- 
try of Education, or with organizations of workers* education. It may be 
beneficial for those Asian countries which arc preparing legislation similar 
to that mentioned above to pay attention to the New Zealand Vocational 
Training Council Act of 1968 and the Norwegian Adult Education Act of 
1977. The New Zealand Vocational Training Act is technically so well- 
designed that the Ministry' of Education and the Ministry of Labour joint- 
ly execute and administer the Council in a co-operative and effective way. 
The Norwegian Adult Education Act is a comprehensive and rather unique 
one which is designed on the principles of lifelong education. 

Conclusion 

In a rapidly expanding city , there are many acute problems related to 
the process of urbanization and industrialization that are characterized by 
drastic changes in the patterns of human behaviour, and in the values 

12. George W. Parkyn. Towards a conceptual model of tifelong education. Parii, 
Unesco, 1973. 
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and attitudes of the people. These changes are most observable in certain 
groups such as youth, women, the aged, and the poor. Adult/non-formal 
education could contribute in various ways to solving these problems by 
providing courses and programmes. 

In a newly-forming community effected by rapid urban and indus- 
trial development, there arises the problems of conflict and disintegration 
among different social groups. Programmes of adult education and com- 
munity organization can>play a major role in ameliorating these problems 
and thus promoting social integration. The importance of occupational 
adjustments and their related educational programmes should also be 
taken into account not only for migrant-workers but also for the indi- 
genous residents and out-of-school youths. 

Schools must be the centre of community life and growth as well as a 
place for continuing education and cultural activities of the community. 
In this sense, it is recommended that schools and universities take an 
active role in adult/non-formal education by organizing courses and other 
activities for the people of the community. Schools should also provide 
educational programmes that arc linked with workplaces so that poor 
students who would be compelled to leave school and go to work could 
continue to work and still have access to education. These programmes 
and other work-experience programmes would have a greater chance of 
succeeding if they were provided for by legislative regulations. 

As adult education has recently become recognized by the public as 
well as by governments, the status of adult education administration has 
been promoted in many Asian countries. Adult education in/the future, 
however, should be integrated into the national education system when 
legislative provisions and regulations arc being formulated. No develop- 
ment strategies should be formulated for the sake of development alone. 
Furthermore, no industrial and economic development policies in any 
country should overlook the social and cultural development of the 
people or neglect the amelioration of the quality of life of its citizens. 

The pre-eminence of the individual in every society is to be taken as 
the supreme aim in the educational process of all men. In this respect, 
liberal or general education should be emphasized in the adult education 
curriculum for everyone: for the working class and the well-to-do, for the 
young and the old. 'The ultimate true development is the gradual reshap- 
ing of the community mind. This means that modernization must 
rest upon the breath of an enlightened citizenry.** 13 It is, therefore, 

13. Lucian Pye. ''Modernization and the individual" Report of Internationa! Confer- 
enceon the Problems of Modernization in Asia. Seoul, Korea University, 1965. 
p. 153. 
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imperative that citizenship education should be given a high priority in 
adult education. 

Finally, as an instrument of personal well-being and national develop- 
ment, adult education should be designed to help people eliminate 
poverty, improve the quality of life, and promote social and economic 
prosperity on the principles of equality for all people. If these goals are 
attained, then it is possible to have a humane and just society. □ 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND WORKERS' EDUCATION 



by B. C. Rokadiya 



The labour fore* - 

During the decade 1970-80, the workLpopulation was estimated to 
have increased by 74 million per year of which 44 million were in the 
Asian region. The annual rate of increase in Asia was about 2 per cent. 
The situation varied from a high rate of population growth in India, Malay- 
sia, the Philippines and Thailand to lower rates m China, Japan and the 
Republic of Korea. The population of Asian countries represents a large 
base, with a high rate of increase and high proportion of young persons, 
indicating a high potential of manpower supply. 

Asia is a 'young* continent as reflected in 1970 when nearly 60 per 
cent of its population was under 25 years of age, with young people 
accounting for a substantial part of the increase in the labour force. From 
the educational standpoint the task is not merely to provide them with 
jobs, but to facilitate their education and training for employment or self- 
employment. 

In the next decade, the world labour force is projected to increase by 
28 million per yc?,f which includes 18, million in Asia. The annual rate of 
labour force increase in Asia will be about 1.9 per cent. Nearly 42 per 
cent of the world's total population is in the labour force while the corres- 
ponding proportion is lowerin South Asia and higher in East Asia. 1 In 
India the workers formed 33 per cent (180 million) in 1976 as against 43 
per cent of the total population in 1961^ 2 Hie participation rate of the 
female labour force also varied widely among countries. The variation in 
the labour force in each country corresponds to the addition of new en- 
trants to the labour market. 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture is predominant in 
many countries of the region and varies from, a high proportion in Nepal 
to a low proportion in Japan. Agricultural workers and cultivators form 

1. V.R.K. Tilak. Manpower situation in Asian countries. Bangkok, ILO Regional 

Office [197-? ] 

2. India. Ministry of labour. Labour Bureau. Indian labour statistics, 1976-1977. 



Chandigarh [1977?] 
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70 per cent (124.80 million) of the total labour force in India. The num- 
ber of professional and technical workers, craftsmen and manufacturing 
process workers constitutes a higher proportion in Japan than in India or 
Thailand. 

Tabic 1 below reflects the situation in some of the Asian countries 
with regard to the structure of the economically active population by sex. 

Table 1. Structure of economically active population by sex, 1971 



Country 



Economically active population (in 000's^ 
Percentages shown in brackets 





Male 


Female 


Total 


India 


149,146 


31,339 


180,485 




(52.5) 


(11.9) 


(32.9) 


Indonesia 


27,575 


13,686 


41,261 




(47.3) 


(22.8) 


(34.9) 


Japan 


33,810 


20,700 


54,510 




(60.0) 


(35.8) 


(47.9) 


Malaysia (West) 


1,958 


913 


2,871 




(44.2) 


(20.9) 


(32.6) 


Pakistan 


20,179 


1,483 


21,662 




(52.1) 


( 4.3) 


(29.5) 


Philippines 


10,509 


5,736 


16,245 




(48.0) 


(26.1) 


(37.0) 


Sri Lanka 


3,312 


1,176 


4,488 




(50.7) 


(17.1) 


(35.4) 



Source: India. Ministry of Labour. Labour Bureau. Pocket boo k of labour statistics, 
1980. [Chandigarh, 1951? ) 

An imbalance in the supply and demand of the labour force results in 
unemployment which has been on the increase in a number of countries in 
the region. For example, the rate of unemployment is 15 percent in Sri 
Lanka, 9 per cent in Malaysia and 8 per cent in the Philippines. The prob- 
lems faced by these countries differ according to the state of economic 
and social development as well as the size and structure of human and 
natural resources. In Japan the high rate of economic growth has shifted 
from previous labour surpluses to current labour shortages. In Sri Lanka 
the rate of unemployment is high yet at the same time a shortage of 
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professional and skilled workers is being experienced In India, the prob- 
lem of unemployment has reached grave proportions. The total number 
of people searching for jobs in India jumped 18.1 per cent between 1978 
and 1979. At the end of March 1980 the total number of unemployed 
stood at 14.7 million. In Indonesia the increase in employment is not 
keeping pace with that of the labour force. In the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea the employment situation is quite favourable but the 
problem is the shortage of skilled workers for scientific and technical 
work to raise the level of technology and productivity. In Malaysia, the 
labour force is increasing more rapidly than employment opportunities 
and the possibility of absorbing labour in rubber plantations is limited. In 
the Philippines, the high rate of population and labour force increases are 
reflected in a surplus labour situation. In Singapore, the rapid expansion 
of the economy has led to manpower shortages. In Thailand, where the 
rate of population growth is rather high, and agriculture is still prcdomi- 
nant, the rural labour force is swelling and the question of its fuller utiliz- 
ation is assuming importance. At the same time its economic develop- 
ment needs more skilled workers. In the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam, 
the immediate concern is the retraining and resettlement of war refugees 
and personnel discharged from the armed forces. 

Unorganized labour and women workers. Besides wage-earners in the 
organized sector, a bulk of the labour force is in the unorganized sector. 
Data on such unorganized sector workers is unfortunately extremely un- 
even, not always reliable and almost non-existent in certain countries. The 
unorganized or informal sector has recently become recognized as an im- 
portant subject of investigation by international agencies like the World 
Bank and ILO. The content as well as the size of the unorganized sector 
varies and it is important to understand its impact on the total quality of 
the labour force. For example, out of India's working population of 250 
million today, about 25 million or 10 per cent work in factories and out 
of 5.5 million who enter the work-force every year, only 550,000 enter 
the organized sector. However, 90 per cent of its working population is in 
the unorganized sector, consisting mainly of the rural-urban working 
poor— displaced migrants, pavement dwellers, workers in cities, hawkers, 
those in domestic services, petty craftsmen, construction workers, the 
nomadic labour force and others. These arc mostly first generation 
migrants to the cities of Calcutta, Delhi or Bombay, from other smaller 
towns, remote rural areas, or even tribal areas where incomes arc at the 
subsistence level. 

The quality of women workers and the employment of women de- 
serves special attention since this is an area which has been almost totally 
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ignored and it will in future be an area of special concern. According to 
the 1971 Census, there were 31 million women workers in India, out of 
which three million were in urban areas. The largest number (38 per cent) 
worked in the service sectors, while the manufacturing industries account- 
ed for about 13 per cent of the female work-force. In the rural areas 13 
per cent of women were in the work-force while in urban areas the figure 
was less than 7 per cent. Unlike western countries, even in the biggest 
cities, the number of women workers docs not exceed 9 per cent. In sev- 
eral Asian cities recently, women have been increasingly employed in the 
service sector. There is some evidence that because of economic necessity 
and the gradual process of modernization, attitudes toward work are less 
rigid now in the urban areas. 

More than 89 per cent of the women workers are illiterates. There is 
a preponderance of women in internal migration from rural to urban 
areas— mainly due to marriage. Ninety-four per cent of women in India 
arc in the unorganized sector of the economy; 81.4 per cent arc in agricul- 
ture and the rest work in non-agricultural occupations. The unorganized 
women workers arc outside the reach of most laws that seek to protect 
the security and conditions of workers. The labour organizations are 
jjiostly absent and where they do exist, they are still in a formative stage 
andJiavc had little impact on women. 

The situation regarding female labour is varied in the Asian countries. 
Any attempt to assess the status of women workers in these countries 
should ideally start from the social framework— culture norms and value 
systems and the economic necessities which will determine the extent of 
their role in participating in the economy. These considerations are im- 
portant from the educational viewpoint as a strategy of education of 
women workers has to be in harmony with the culture processes and econ- 
omic development. 

There is some evidence that rural-urban migration of the poor has 
been increasing in recent years and this will be a continuing trend in the 
future, affecting the quality of the labour force and employ mcnt oppor- 
tunities. According to one estimate in 1980, a third of the urban popu- 
lation (nearly 48 million persons) in India work in the urban service sector 
and live in slums. 

Education*) level of the labour force 

The educational level of the labour force is a vital aspect of develop- 
ment planning in many countries. Nowhere in the world is the question 
more challenging than in the Asian region, where human resources are 
most abundant and still far from being fully or productively utilized for 
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socifrand economic progress. Social and economic development is a com- 
plex process and the education of the labour force is a crucial clement 
which often causes anxiety among those dealing with human resource 
development. 

Wide variations can be observed in the educational composition of 
the labour force among countries of the region. The Asian region has 
more than half the world's illiterate population. According to Uncsco 
estimates there were in 1970, in this region, 361 million illiterates in the 
age-group 15 and over-cconomically the most productive age-group. 
Th-ic figures exclude China, the Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
and the Socialist Republic of Vict Nam, The Asian region had 48 J P«* 
cent of the estimated 742 million adult illiterates in the world. In 1970 
there were six countries in this region which had 1 per cent or more of the 
world's illiterate population. (Sec Table 2). 

Table 2. Illiteracy in Asia-age group 15 and over 

- Number of illiterates Percentage of world's 

CovrttY (in mUlions) illiterates 

Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Pakistan 



These six countries alone formed 41.6 per cent of the adult illiterates 
of the world. The most disturbing aspect of the situation is that while the 
percentage of illiterates in.the adult population in this region is likely to 
decline from an estimated 59.6 per cent in 1970 to 43 per cent in 1990, 
the absolute numbers^ owing to population growth, are expected to in- 
crease from an estimated 357 million in 1971 to 451 million in 1990. The 
Asian picture of illiteracy of the active age-group 15 and over as in 1970 
is shown below: 

High illiteracy rates (more than 66 per cent): Afghanistan, Bangla- 
desh, India, Iran, Lao People's Democratic Republic, Nepal, and Pakistan. 

Medium illiteracy rates (33 per cent to 65 percent): Burma, Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea, Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Low illiteracy rates (less than 33 per cent): the Philippines, Repub- 
lic of Korea, Singapore, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 
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Despite efforts, the situation has not changed much during the last 
decade. The most marked disparity in illiteracy rates is observed between 
men and women as seen from Table 3 below. The rural-urban situ- 
ation in adult population is also indicated in thfc table. In all cases the 
* illiteracy rate of females exceeds that of males and the rural adult popu- 
lation suffers most from this disparity. The differential is most marked in 
those countries with an overall illiteracy rate greater than 60 per cent. 



Table 3. Disparities in illiteracy rates: male/female; rural/urban 





Urban/ 


Age 


Percentage illiterate 


Country 


Year Rural 


Group 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Afghanistan 


1965 


15+ 


88.0 


99.0 


93.6 




1970' 


15+ 


85.2 


99.5 


92.2 




1975 


6+ 


80.8 


96.3 


87.8 




" - - - Urban 


6+ 


63.8 


84.3 


73,2 


* 


Rural- 


6+ 


83.8 


98.4 


90.5 


Bangladesh 


1961** 


13+ 




on a 


BU.O 




1974** 


13+ 


7H 1 


OC Q 
OO. 3 


/ /.o 


Burma 


1962' 


15+ 


20.0 


60.0 


40.3 




1970'* 


15+ 


22.5 


52.8 


38.0 


Democratic Kamouchea 




i k+ 

1 OT 


37.7 


89.6 


63.9 




Urban 


15+ 


17,4 


71.9 


42.2 




Rural 


15+ 


40,0 


91.5 


66.1 




1970'* 


15+ 


26.4 


76.8 


51.8 


India 


1961** 


15+ 


58.6 


86.8 


72,2 




Urban 




31,5 


62.8 


45.3 




Rural 


15+ 


65.4 


91.8 


78,4 




1971** 


15+ 


52.3 


80.6 


65.9 




Urban 


15+ 


27.6 


54.5 


39.6 




Rural 


15+ 


59.4 


87.0 


72.9 




1977'** 


15+ 






62.0 


Indonesia 


1961 


15+ 


47.2 


73,9 


61,0 




1971 


15+ 


30.5 


55.4 


43.4 




Urban 


15+ 


12.4 


33,9 


23.3 




Rural 


15+ 


34.5 


59,9 


47.8 




1978*** 


10+ 






26.9 


Iran 


1961' 


15+ 


77.0 


92.0 


84.4 




1966 


15+^ 


67.1 


87.7 


77.2 




Urban 


7+ 


38.6 


61.7 


49.6 




Rural 


7+ 


74.6 


95,7 


84.9 
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Table 3. Disparities in illiteracy rates: male/female; rural/urban (cont'd) 



Urban/ Age 



Percentage illiterate 



Country 


Year 


Rural 


Group 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Iran (cont'd) « 


1 QCO 
I70O 




fi+ 




78.6 


66.6 






Urban 


6+ 


33.5 


55.9 


AA A 
44.4 


• 




Rural 


6+ 


70.1 


94.2 


81.7 




1 Q71 




o ■ 




74.5 


63.1 






Urban 


6+ 


31.3 


51.9 


41.4 






Rural 


6+ 


68.1 


91.7 


79.6 


Lao People's Democratic 


1962 2 




15+ 


70.0 


73.0 


71.7 


Republic 


1970'*' 




15+ 


62.9 


90.0 


76.3 


Malaysia 






15+ 


41.0 


52.0 


47.2 




1970 




15+ 


27.8 


54.9 


41.5 






Urban 


15+ 


19.8 


44.9 


32.2 






Rural 


15+ 


31.5 


59.6 


45.6 


Mongolia 


luoo 










4.6 


Nepal 


1971** 




15+ 


70.4 


yo.i 


OO.l 


1975** 




15+ 


66.6 


95.0 


80.8 


Pakistan 


1961 




15+ 


70.5 


Q/l 9 

y4.* 


HA A 
54.0 






Urban 


15+ 


56.2 


81.0 


66.7 






tvurai 








90.5 




1970^ 




15+ 


KO Q 


Q A O 

5f4.5f 


7£ 7 
/ O. / 




1972 . 




10+ 


62.2 


86.6 


73.3 








10+ 


42.7 


67.6 


53.9 






Rural 


^10+^ 




94.0 


80.8 


Papua New Guinea 


1966 




1 (\4- 


OD. O 


/O.U 


""•^fl-f! 

{U.O*— - 


1971 




i ni 

1U+ 


ou. / 


7H £L 

/o.o 


A7 O 


Philippines 


1960 




15+ 


25.8 


30.5 


28.1 




1970 




15+ 


15.^ 


19.1 


17.4 






Urban 


10+ 


6.(T 


8.2 


7.2 






Rural 


10+ 


19,8 


22.8 


21.3 




1975** 




15+ 


*v 




15.0 


Republic of Korea 


1960 




15+ 


16.6 


41,8 


29.4 


1966 




15+ 






31.9 




1970 




15+ 


5.6 


19.0 


12.4 






Urban 


15+ 


2.0 


9.3 


5.7 


* 




Rural 


15+ 


8.5 


26.6 


17.8 


Singapore 


1970 




15+ 


17.0 


45.7 


31.1 
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Table 3, Disparities in illiteracy rates: male/female; rural/urban (cont'd) 



Urban/ Age _ J^^i 



Country 


Year 


Rural 


Group 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Sri Lanka 


1963 




15+ 


14.6 


36.3 


24.9 




1969 




15+ 


10.6 


27.6 


19.1 






Urban 


15+ 






11.7 






Rural 


15+ 






20.7 




1971 « 




15+ 


14.0 


31.5 


22.4 






'Urban 


15+ 


9.4 


19.7 


14.1 






Rural 


15+ 


15.5 


34.9 


25.0 


Thailand 


1960 




15+ 


20.7 


43.9 


32.3 




1970 




15+ 


12.8 


29.7 


21.4 






Urban 


15+ 


6.3 


18.1 


12.3 






Rural 


15+ 


13.9 


31.6 


22.9 



1. EsUmttet 

2. Weit Malaysia only 

Sources : * Office of Statistics. Estimates and projections of illiteracy, Paris. 
J _lJ netco > J 97S^ 

** Report of a Regional Experts Meeting, Bangkok, 22-28 November 
1977, Literacy in Asia: a continuing challenge, Bangkok, Unesco, 
1977. 

*** Regional Literacy Workshop on Planning, Administration and Moni- 
toring, Ho Chi Minh City, The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 25 
April - 7 May 19BQ l Country Reports, Ho Chi Minh City, 1980. 

Other figures: Unesco Statistical Yearbook, 1976 and 1977. 



The major work-force of the Asian countries consists of adults em- 
ployed in agriculture, industry, transport or communication in urban 
services and the bulk of the labour force is in the unorganized sector. 
TTable^S-alsoLshows that there are some countries where the illiteracy rate 
is about 80 per cent of the, population. If nearly three-quarters of the 
total working force is illiterate wharefficiency^can be expected from it? 
Thus in most countries of the region the majority of Adults-have had^no 
education or less than primary education. Nearly 100 per cent of workers 
in Japan and 85 per cent of Filipino workers have had primary education 
but only 10 per cent of the -workers Jn India have reached this level. The 
achievement of literacy does not necessarily reflect participation in the 
formal education system as the majority of adults became educated out- 
side the formal educationally stem. 
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Two of the major problems faced by the countries in this region arc 
the current explosion of knowledge (particularly in science and techno- 
logy) and an explosion of population. Signs of people having greater 
mobility* and greater longevity are becoming visible, though to a limited 
extent. There is a sudden growth of political awareness. Women have just 
started entering modem professions. Automation tends to displace 
workers and render some of them unemployed. For adjustment to all 
these challenges, new knowledge and skills arc necessary on a continuing 
basis. 

Adult education of worktrs 

Usage of the term. One of the immediate problems faced in consider- 
ing this subject is the definition of terms. Defining a term is a hazardous 
occupation. It provides temptation for some to stand ofTand waste time 
in searching for faults and weaknesses. In fields where we do not have a 
unanimously accepted academic base, each person is inclined to define 
terms based on the background in which he has been reared. As used in 
this article adult education for workers means a scries of organized adult 
education activities designed: 

1. For those who have no education or little education; 

2. For those who arc employed or self-employed; and 

3. To produce behavioural changes among adult workers. 

Much time has been dissipated in endeavouring to either differentiate 
between these words or prove that they really mean the same thing. 
Adult education and workers' education arc essentially concerned with 
adults. The terms symbolize varying subjects and activities, all under the 
banner of adult education of workers and includes and adult literacy and 
general education, development of human resources, further education, 
labour education, on-the-job training and education for industrial relations. 

The rationale for adult education of workers 

Economic development has become a by-word in most countries of 
the Asian region and every country is concerned with raising its living 
standard. One of the most-important considerations of these nations is 
the need for increasing capabilities by. the labour force. Adult education 
of workers is stressed for the following reasons: 

1. The positive and direct correlation between education and produc- 
tivity of labour and the consequent increase of the economy is a 
well substantiated fact. Increase in GNP can be directly attributed 
to a higlierleveLof education of the labour force. Thus, literate 
workers are more productive-and efficient than non-literate ones. 
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2. The quality of labour is just as important as or even more import- 
ant thai quantity. Ah untrained labour force, will yield a lower 
pcr-capita output. 

3. Ignorant people cannot build up, operate and maintain an elabor- 
ate modern economy. The development of necessary skills to fill 
the jobs of a modern economy on farms, in factories and in cities 
is essential for the industrially developing countries in this region. 

4. Inability to read and write is an enormous handicap in this space 
age as many ideas, instructions and pieces of information come in 
written rather than in oral form which means that, a worker in a 
modem economy cannot adequately look after his own interest or 
that ol his employer or his union without functional skills in read- 
ing and writing. 

5. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the consequences of illiter- 
acy which arc affected in wages, in health, in productivity and in 
industrial relations. 

6. Plans for urbanization and industrial development demand workers 
who can adjust to a new way of life in an industrial society under 
unfamiliar conditions and who arc, at the same time, professional- 
ly skilled and trained for the production processes of any industrial 
enterprise. The role of the adult education of workers, therefore, 
becomes significant both basically and functionally. 

7. Apart from meeting the need for trained manpower for wide- , 
spread adoption of new machines and techniques, adult education 
also provides the enlightenment necessary to conquer ignorance 
and for inculcating the ability to adopt a new way of social, cul- 
tural, p; litical and economic life. 

8. For most of its manpower requirements, urban industry depends 
on the immigrants coming from a non-industrial, non-urban back- 
ground; generally such migrants do not have special training or a 
vocational background for industrial and urban occupations. A 
number of them are illiterate or semi-literate, unskilled or semi- 
skilled, when they come in search of jobs from remote rural areas 
or smaller towns. These migrant labourers of various religious, 
ethnic, occupational, and linguistic groups are absorbed in the new 
surroundings and will require continuous educational induction to 
make a speedy adjustment. 

Although it is true that as the rate of literacy increases, the recruits 
y t6 the iiidustrial concerns become more and more literate; by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be said that they have had all the education they 
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need. In fact their education and 4 ig begins in a purposive way only 
after they are employed. It may e noted that their motivation for 
education will be highest wher feel the need for that education 

which is functional as far as their work is concerned. While prc-scrvicc 
training, both general and vocational, provide the basic quantum of knowl- 
edge and skill, much of what the adult worker needs to learn will have to 
be provided during the period of his employment. The traditional assump- 
tion that an individual acquires in his youth the bulk of knowledge and 
skills required for his livelihood «*nd for social living will have to end. 

It is evident that adult education is the key to the supply of trained 
manpower; for the development of a strong sense of solidarity among the 
workers and making them responsible citizens. The need for adult educa- 
tion among workers is greatest in dcvclopingxountries. 

Various agencfes and than roles 

The education of workers has been of interest to a variety of agencies 
at the national level Chief among these arc the government labour organ- 
izations and employers' organizations. There arc also examples of volun- 
tary organizations and universities playing an Important role for education 
of the working people. 

Government. In the industrially developing countries of Asia, the 
governments employ the greatest number of workers. Their interest in 
improving the capabilities of workers for increasing productivity as well as 
personal development are obvious. The governments, therefore, play an 
important role through direct or indirect support. In India the Ministry of 
Labour has set up a Central Board for Workers Edu^ation-a tripartite 
autonomous organization having 41 regional centres. The Board's pro- 
gramme is entirely funded by the Government which provides a grant of 
16 million rupees a year. 3 The Board provides educational courses to 
200,000 workers every year-probably one of the largest programmes of 
adult education zamed at workers initiated by a government in the Asian 
region. 

The main focus of the programme is on development of trade union- 
ism and leadership. In the process the content and methods of the pro- 
gramme facilitate integration of adult functional literacy, population edu- 
cation, and rural workers' education. The Board also provides aid grants 
to meet 90 per cent of the expenditure on education of workers organized 
by any of the labour unions in the country. 4 

3. Approximately 8.85 Indian Rupees - One US dollar. 

4. From 1958 till March 1980, the Board provided educational courses to nearly 

2,666,414 workers and additionally trained 54,581 worker-teachers. 
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A National Labour Institute was set up for the training of labour 
leaders and promotion of research in workers' education. For the techni- 
cal and vocational training of workers, both full-time and part-time, the 
Ministry of Labour has set up a Directorate-General of Employment and 
Training. The Labour Welfare Funds Organization is also concerned with 
educational activities for workers. The Ministry of Education has launch- 
ed an adult education programme which is aimed at illiterate and, semi- 
literate adults in rural, urban and industrial areas. The National Board of 
Adult Education which is an apex body for co-ordinating and advising on 
the promotion and implementation of the programme enlists support of 
other Ministries as well as employers and labour organizations in promot- 
ing the education of workers. Under this programme nearly nine million 
adults were given instruction in 1979-80 at over 94,000 centres. 

India's Ministry of Education and Culture has also set up a network 
of Polyvalent Adult Education Centres known as Shramik Vidyapeeths 
which offer educational courses to meet the multi-faceted needs of 
workers in the organized and unorganized sectors. These are substantially 
funded by the Ministry of Education and the resources supplemented by 
the participating organizations sponsoring their workers or collaborating/ 
co-operating agencies, employers' and workers' organizations. Apart from 
the governmental organizations, an important role is played by public and 
private sector enterprises which have begun to demonstrate interest in pur- 
suing workers* education both vocational and general. The Labour Bureau 
set up by the Ministry of Labour plays an important role in collecting data 
on the country's labour force situation and this is found useful by organ- 
izations for manpower planning and education and training. 

Structures and organizations do exist in the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea, Sri Lanka, Thailand and other countries. These play a signifi- 
cant role in adult education of workers through vocational education pro- 
jects, mobile training projects, general education projects, equivalency 
programmes, functional literacy campaigns and population education pro- 
jects both in urban and rural areas* 

Employers. Some employers are conscious of their duties and obli- 
ge ions to the workers and there are several instances where employers 
have evinced active interest in the education and training of their em- 
ployees. These employers have made various provisions such as leave, 
accommodation and reimbursement of expenditure for education and also 
organized adult education programmes for illiterate and semi-literate 
workers and skill upgrading programmes for unskilled and ieni-skilled 
workers. Most employers, however, are concerned only with the technical 
skill of the worker and constantly neglect the human element in the train- 
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Unfortunately, except in a few isolated cases, employers both in the 
private and public sectors are concerned with immediate profits. The long- 
term interests of the workers, the development of industry and the 
nation's economic prosperity are distant goals which arc not clearly visual- 
ized. 

Labour unions. The role of labour unions in labour education is im- 
portant^ and successful to some-extent. Concentration has mainly been 
on programmes that strictly focused on promoting labour education for 
urban/Workers. Trade unions have offered these programmes on their own, 
in most cases, in the countries of this region. Owing to inadequate finan- 
cial conditions and lack of leadership from the rank-and-file, trade unions 
in India have been supported, by up to 90 per cent of the expenditure on 
short ^Juration educational courses, by the Central Board for Workers Edu- 
cation, set up to .promote a stronger and healthier trade union movement 
in the country. The Textile Labour Association and the Rashtriya Maz- 
door} Sabha, which have taken the lead in offering more comprehensive 
adult education of workers are exceptional examples of labour organ- 
izations. 

; Trade unions have indeed played an aggressive role especially in the 
large urban and industrial areas. They have not so far been able to suffi- 
ciently involve themselves in the education of their members, however. 
This often makes the ill-educated worker vulnerable to political pressures 
and other forms of manipulation. 

Other organizations'. A number of non-governmental organizations 
and universities in India and also in a few other countries of the Asian 
region have taken some interest in the education and training of workers. 
Prominent among these are the Asian Regional College; University of 
iBombay; Tata Institute of Social Sciences; Delhi School of Social Work; 
^Gujarat University, Ahmedabad; University of Calcutta and the University 
of the Philippines. A few universities in other countries including Sri 
Lanka have also taken some interest in workers' education. Certain volun- 
tary organizations working particularly among unorganized workers in 
urban areas have also played a pioneering role such as the Indian Council 
of Social Welfare; Indian Adult Education Association; Bombay City So- 
cial Education Committee; Self-Employed Women's Association, Ahmeda- 
bad; Bengal Social Service League, Calcutta; Karnataka State Adult Edu- 
cation Association, Mysore in India; the YMCA and the YWCA and other 
religious organizations in several countries. 

The universities and non-governmental agencies have had support in 
these activities either from their governments, international organizations 
or from the local community. The universities undertook these as apart 
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of their research and extension activities and organized a scries of seminars 
and conferences to raise the level of consciousness and leadership for the 
organization of workers. 

Emerging trends 

The term 'workers' education* is increasingly being applied to a num- 
ber of differing educational efforts; vocational education, technical train- 
ing, literacy and general education and trade union-oriented training. The 
usage of the term in the adult education of workers varies with the level 
of social and economic development of the country concerned. 

Literacy and general education. Literacy is a necessity for workers 
if they are to perform anything more than basic unskilled manual labour. 
The struggle for survival and the demands of the labour market have 
caused many young men and women to abandon their schooling. Literacy 
education for illiterate workers is prc-requisitc for general education and 
hence the need for literacy training is widely felt. Its importance to 
workers is obvious when one considers the lack of formal school facilities 
for the population as a whole; the rural background of many workers who 
have migrated to cities and the poverty of these workers which, precludes 
access to any education that might be available for payment of a fee. 

The illiterate workers are very often inarticulate and unorganized. 
They are also vulnerable to exploitation. The time has arrived when one 
can no longer neglect the vast labour resources inherent in the large groups 
of illiterate adults. 

Literacy programmes sponsored by trade unions arc exceptions 
rather than the rule. In recent years, the governments of countries where 
illiteracy is a major problem have initiated widespread adult education 
programmes and campaigns as a part of their developmental efforts. 
These programmes are especially aimed at the rural and the urban poor 
and in this effort, the support of employers, universities, colleges, public 
sector enterprises and non-governmental organizations is being enlisted 
through persuasive means rather than by legislative pressures. In countries 
where programmes of widespread formal education were launched, tht 
emphasis is now placed on more general forms of non-formal learning on a 
continuing basis. The academic stream of the equivalency programme in 
Thailand, social education in Japan, experimental open schools and even- 
ing schools in India and widespread post-literacy and follow-up efforts 
provide a few examples. 

Vocational and technical training. The second aspect of development 
is the education and training of labour by teaching employment and 
self-employment skills. An acute shortage of certain skills essential to 
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industrialization and urbanization is widely acknowledged. Infrastruc- 
tures have been created for educating a sufficiently large number of pro- 
fessional persons to meet the initial demand for trained personnel. At the 
other extreme are the unskilled and semi-skilled manual workers who are 
still largely bound .to a subsistence economy and who possess no unique 
skill that can help them in the new urban and industrial environment. 
These, unfortunately, constitute the great majority of the population. At 
present a l?irgc rural-populatioh has not been provided with the requisite 
training or even literacy for learning skills. The use of many devices is, 
however, disccrnablc in most of the countries. Governments arc develop- 
ing technical training institutes while industries in public and private sec- 
tors are intensifying induction courses, on-the-job training, apprenticeship 
schemes and skill up-dating programmes. The trade unions in this region 
though sympathetic, have taken limited direct interest in the area of voca- 
tional development of workers. 

These on-going programmes arc in no way sufficient to meet the 
training needs of the entire labour force, yet they arc worthy of note. 
There is much room for improvement of these programmes, sponsored by 
government and non-government organizations, trade unions and em- 
ployers for the purpose of increasing the productivity of the workers. 

Trade union-oriented. labour education. The aspect of workers' edu- 
cation oriented to fostering trade union consciousness is probably the 
most important development. The belief that without a strong develop- 
ment programme and effective union leadership, none of the educational 
benefits can be accrued underlies the whole effort of labour unions. Trade 
unions need qualified and trained leaders for, the training of the rank-and- 
file, to overcome illiteracy and ignorance which arc the greatest handicaps 
to effective advancement of the trade anions and their members. Trade 
unions currently find educational resources grossly inadequate for a direct 
programme of education for the rank-and-file. They have, however, 
shown explicit concern for labour education intended to provide workers 
with a general understanding of their role in society and their environment, 
knowledge and understanding to assert their economic rights through 
claims for higher wages, shorter working hours, better working conditions 
and protection against the arbitrary action of employers. 

These are basically the lessons learnt from experiences gained by 
trade unions in western countries. A catalogue of trade union activities 
can be seen in the form of leadership training of the officials and potential 
leaders of the unions who wish to know and define their legal rights and 
to discharge their responsibilities as workers and union members. Courses 
and services focus on subjects such as union administration, techniques of 
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collective .bargaining and negotiations, labour laws, wage determination, 
effective communication, pjjticipation in management and so forth. Trade 
unions are,. however, becoming predominantly accepted institutions and 
leading organized groups in Asian countries* There is some evidence that 
labour educatior at grassroots-level has become effective in making 
workers, who would otherwise be passive, think and act about their right 
to protest. 

Concern for labour education and leadership training has been ex- 
pressed by the universities as an extension service in certain countries of 
the region (e.g. India and the Philippines), as well as by workers' organiza- 
tions, associations and confederations of trade unions, set up with the 
support of ILO/UNDP structures and grants. The unique character of 
labour education in India is that it has been facilitated by the Government 
through the creation of a scheme entirely financed by the Government 
since 1958. There is a tripartite interest in promoting education of 
workers through the programmes conducted by the Central Board for 
Workers Education at its 41 regional centres and the Indian Institute of 
Workers' Education. 

Polyvalent approach. While literacy, vocational training and trade 
union orientation assist in the education of workers, each is concerned 
with only a portion of the worker's life. Some of them are concerned 
with employment, others with their personal, lives and well-being and 
some with their primary or initial basic education. Going against this uni- 
valent emphasis, programmes based on a polyvalent (multifaceted) ap- 
proach have been developed in India through the establishment of a net- 
work of Shramik Vidyapeeths (Polyvalent Education Centres). The pro- 
gramme represents adult education of workers in urban and industrial 
areas, tailored to .natch the educational needs of homogenous groups of 
workers-illiterate, semi-literate or literate; skilled, semi-skilled or unskill- 
ed; and men and women in organized and unorganized sectors. 

Polyvalent centres provide opportunities for working people, includ- 
ing the self-employed, to upgrade and update their knowledge and skills in 
respect of their various— technical, academic, literacy and civic— needs to 
the multifaceted role of the worker as an operative, as a parent and spouse, 
as a union member and as a citizen. There are no predesigned or predeter- 
mined programmes. The programmes of the centres are directly related to 
the functional needs of workers and take into account their learning re- 
quirements related to the environment of their work and homes. These 
needs are ascertained by periodic surveys and regular interviews with the 
participating workers and in consultations with specialists and knowledge- 
able persons. 
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The curricula, designed by the internal staff in consultation with out- 
side experts, arc flexible and regularly revised and the duration of courses 
is kept elastic to suit the nature of demand. Different educational subjects 
are usually given not as separate 'fields' as they arc done in traditional pro- 
grammes, but in an integrated and inter-dependent manner. In order to 
contribute to the development of the overall ^personality* of the oartici- 
pants the content unit which deals both with cultural and civic education 
is given along with units on vocational skill-training and integrated into 
the global syllabus aimed at helping the participants to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of the characteristics of, and the problems facing, their im- 
mediate environment. Central to the curricula designs and methods of 
teaching and learning are the workers whose participation in the process is 
of utmost importance. Employed mainly on a part-time basis, the instruc- 
tors are selected from among specialists in a particular craft, profession or 
field. The instructors arc provided with special briefing and oriented to 
courses in adult education methods and techniques. 

The permanent staff is kept to a minimum and usually consists of, 
apart from administrative and secretarial staff, a director and a few pro- 
gramme officers who are specialists in technical and vocational training, 
labour studies and general education, research and curriculum design, 
techniques of communication and documentation. Though some classes 
meet in the centre, just as many are held in school buildings during after- 
school hours, factories, trade union buildings, labour welfare centres and 
community centres. Civic and cultural events and programmes are 
arranged,_bpth within and outside the centres, not only for workers but 
Sot the benefit of the working community at large. 

The cost of establishing and maintaining a polyvalent centre is rela- 
tively low because of the calcukied-use of existing premises, equipment 
and other facilities in the urban setting. The initial capital outlay and the 
greater part of the recurrent costs are necessarily borne by public funds by 
the Ministry of Education, but many centres also turn for support to local 
interests, especially to labour unions, industrial and business concerns and 
government offices. Some centres require the organizations sponsoring 
workers to pay fees or reimburse the cost of training to their workers. 

The success of a Polyvalent Centre ultimately hinges upon the in- 
timacy of its connection with the local community and its ability to res- 
pond effectively to felt needs. For this reason, the governing boards or 
committers consist of representatives of the various interested groups: 
workers, employers, government and non-governmental organizations, 
women workers and urban planners. In conducting programmes, collab- 
oration is sought with labour organizations, managers of enterprises, social 
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work agencies, labour welfare departments, women's organizations, muni- 
cipal corporations and employers in both the public and private sectors. 

India has nine cities that have a population of more than a million 
and over 150 with more than 100,000 people. The Polyvalent Centres are 
envisaged to be set up in places which arc at different stages of industrial 
development and urbanization. A typical centre is able to provide poly- 
valent programmes for 3,000-5,000 workers every year, depending upon 
the size of the centre and the response from the community in which it is 
located. A variety of informal programmes and services arc also offered to 
workers and their families. 

Even the scheme's modest achievements have been enough to con- 
vince planners and administrators of the validity of the polyvalent ap- 
proach. This is shown by the fact that India's development plan has pro- 
vided for an expansion of this programme to other urban areas in the 
country. There is also a noticeable trend to incorporate the polyvalent 
concept and approach to other adult and continuing educational program- 
mes for urban workers provided by employers and enterprises and non- 
governmental bodies. Unesco has recently shown interest and considered 
it as a model which could be tried by other developing countries interest- 
ed in similar programmes of adult education for workers. 

Basically the Polyvalent Centre symbolizes the growing awareness of 
the need for continuing, lifelong and recurrent education for a developing 
society and has been an area of an exploratory effort related to the educa- 
tional and professional growth of the rank-and-file workers (and where 
possible his family) employed or self-employed in various sectors in urban 
and semi-urban areas. Its main function is to innovate methodologies, try 
alternatives and develop programmes considered functionally meaningful. 

Perception of new dimensions. The aims and purpose of workers' 
education have remained^ basically tied to the overall purpose and activity 
of the ILO in social development and social justice. The workers' educa- 
tion programmes in Asia have new tasks added to their traditional educa- 
tional system and programmes. Education of workers is not being con- 
strued as a limiting exercise and workers' organizations are getting involv- 
ed more and more in educational development in the non-formal sectQr. 
In their new roles, workers organizations in the Asian region arc beginning 
to support and encourage development of adequate technical and voca- 
tional training of workers and work towards*the development of a learning 
society through literacy and continuing adult education facilities. 

A new pattern of self-help is emerging, and growing out of the con- 
cept of workers' solidarity and mutual aid. Trade unions arc embarking 
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on worker-owned enterprises where the value of popular participation in 
social economic and enterprise development is recognized. Trade unions 
through workers* education are addressing themselves to the task of train- 
ing and education for working and for meaningful participation in social, 
economic and enterprise management. With the emergence of substantial 
trade union self-help projects in many countries, worker education con- 
fronts tasks of developing managerial and administrative skills and voca- 
tional" training essential for the success of such activities as the organiz- 
ation of rural workers' education, co-operative credit unions, literacy 
training centres, health and welfare centres, enterprises geared to employ- 
ment opportunity and workers' banks. 

National trade unions arc taking a more active interest in educational 
walk and a number of organizations like the Swedish International Devel- 
opment Agency (SIDA) and ILO/UNDP/Uncsco are helping strengthen 
the national efforts. A scries of seminars and educational programmes are 
being arranged on a vast variety of subjects in all the countries of the 
Asian region. The implementation of comprehensive workers' education 
is now beginning to be felt. Seen from this perspective, adult education 
and workers' education arc not wholly unrelated subjects or areas. 

Problems and prospects 

Problems. The predominantly rural character and agricultural base 
of most countries in the region conceals rapid growth of urban areas and 
an expanding industrial sector. A large number of workers are employed 
in manufacturing and processing factories, mainly in urban centres, and 
the vast majority of them are still unskilled or semi-skilled, illiterate and 
semi-literate. While, on the one hand this keeps their wages low, governed 
almost entirely by bargaining capability, on the other, this is one of the 
most important single factors in the low productivity and technological 
backwardness of the industries and business and commercial enterprises. 
This feature of underdevelopment and under-utilization of human resour- 
ces calls for a serious review of priority in the educational approach, 
especially towards urban working classes. 

There arc at least two other factors that hcimper the industrial pro- 
gress of these countries: one relates to the predicament of the urban 
worker and his family; and the other to his placs as a citizen of a demo- 
cratic society. Exploitation of workers, their handicaps and the social and 
cultural deprivations to which they are subjected are now generally appre- 
ciated. A few of the characteristic features of their predicament are: 

1. Migration trauma— a large section of urban workers comprises mi- 
grants from rural areas who undergo a natural shock when they 
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arrive in an urban letting and they are specially susceptible to 
various forms of exploitation; 

2. Periods of unemployment— lock-outs, industrial diseases, automa- 
tion, modernization and.so forth cause. unemployment or fear of it; 

3. Living in slum conditions— owing to municipal neglect and lack of 
interest in urban planning and improving the conditions and lack 

\ ^of a desire among workers to improve their own environment; 

4. Family tensions-the size of family is generally large and living in 
new surroundings to which most of them are unaccustomed leads 
to strains and cxccsJve tension and also results in neglecting 
family responsibility; and 

5. Educational deprivation— there arc hardly any arrangements for 
education of workers employed or self-employed on a continuing 
basis. 

Workers and their families must acquire a critical awareness of their 
predicament, they must understand the real causes of their deprivation 
and backwardness and they must acquire the will and skill to overcome 
them. Thus the urban industrial sectors comprise the milieu in which 
most of the factors of national concern acquire a peculiar and sharper 
focus. The major problem is the utilization of over-abundant labour, 
particularly in the unorganized sector and those who are unskilled and 
semi-skilled, illiterate and semi-literate* This is as serious a problem as the 
shortage of high-level critical skills. The supply of unskilled and untrained 
labour is rising— in India it is growing at the rate of 1.5 and 2 per cent a 
year— and is likely to exceed available employment opportunities. Thir 
will call for the examination of a cluster of questions related to employ- 
ment capacity, connection between shortages and surpluses, incentives 
and type of technologies. These are interdependent considerations. 

Advances have been made for the further education, continuing edu- 
cation and updating of knowledge and skills, particularly of high-level 
personnel and several facilities and structures have been created; for exam- 
ple, there arc national level institutions like the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, Administrative Staff College, National Productivity Coun- 
cil, and National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration in 
India. The major concern is with the rank-and-file who cannot be moti- 
vated on their own and for whom facOities will have to be provided. Most 
of the employed labour force is connected with subsistence labour and 
generally less than lOper cent is connected with the market economy in 
many countries of this region. The institutions for on-the-job training arc 
not well developed or properly utilized. So far, wide participation in 
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labour unions has not happened. This results from a number of factors in- 
eluding generally poor communication, widespread illiteracy and lack of 
education. 

Literacy is a pre-condition to all aspects of worker education whether 
it is technical and vocational upgrading, labour education or citizenship 
and family life education. The attempts made at the education of workers 
are largely influenced by western models. It is necessary to modify the 
prevailing patterns of worker education to suit the needs of developing 
countries and also to make the best use of limited resources. Reliable data 
regarding the labour force j's available only in a few countries and this too 
is derived from census reports and manpower surveys which arc not 
always accurate. 

Prospects. With the increase of industrial activity in the region the 
numbers and strength of the workers will increase.. As science and techno- 
logy advances, the workers have to be trained to meet the demand for new 
skills and also to adapt tLomsclvcs to changing situations. With the pro- 
gress of democracy the workers will become more aware of their rights 
and obligations as citizens and of the possibilities for active participation 
in public and private matters. Hence the need for worker education will 
continue to increase. 

With the advent of mass media workers are becoming more conscious 
of a better life and will no longer resign themselves to their fate. The 
sense of frustration and of being exploited is greater when the workers 
realize that they have been deprived of educational opportunities. No 
government committed to development can ignore the unfulfilled aspira- 
tions of the section of its people who bear the brunt of development. The 
biggest ambition of the workers is to move up in their jobs so that their 
social and economic status will improve. Hence the need for upgrading of 
skills and general education. Education and training should lead to in- 
creased efficiency and productivity without reducing the worker to a cog- 
wheel in a big machine. The humanizing factor should be there so that the 
worker retains his personality. 

Adult education of workers should take a three-pronged thrust. So- 
ciety should bear the responsibility for providing the educational and cul- 
tural needs of workers. Employers have to take a long-range view of the 
efficiency and health of the worker and the effects on industry. The 
workers must be made aware of the methods of improving their socio- 
economic standards and of contributing to the advance of industry. When 
there is a general awareness in society regarding its obligations towards the 
workers, the government, the employers and the labour unions will res- 
pond, and various organizations will undertake the training programmes. 
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Adult education of workers need not be only a governmental respon- 
sibility. Many employing agencies— public or private— will, it is hoped, 
give the necessary physical facilities and financial allocations for workers' 
education programmes as an integral part of their organizations. This 
should include subsidizing workers' attendance at such programmes 
through paid education leave, promotion incentives and facilities like wage 
increments, book and material allowances and provision of libraries and 
reading facilities. 

In industrially developing Asian countries today, the preoccupation 
is with social and economic development as the basis for nation-building. 
Sometimes the emphasis is on social development, sometimes on econ- 
omic growth, but always on changing the traditional economic backward 
society into a modern powerful nation. Workers' education is a part of 
this reality. The need is to interlink it with the changes to be brought 
about and the goals of development based on new values and purposes. 

Suggestions 

There is common agreement on the desirability of workers' educa- 
tion among governments, labour unions, employers and society at large. 
From a review of what has been done it appears that this combined effort 
has achieved very little. In contrast to the experiences of the developed 
countries, workers' education in developing countries of this region must 
respond to serve political and social problems arising from the peculiar 
nature of the development processes and not merely imitate the models 
and values of countries in the West. It should also be interlinked with the 
real goals of development. The education of workers, which originally 
focused on the development of skills and knowledge related to the organ- 
ization and administration of the union and on the traditional function of 
collective bargaining, should now be adapted to respond to new, complex 
and dynamic roles. 

The education of the working class is confronted with new tasks and 
the work that needs to be undertaken is considerable. The target, in fact, 
should be the total population, not only the working class, but the labour 
leaders, employers and managers oi-entcrprises, and governmental author- 
ities in order to raise their level of awareness, understanding and empathy 
for education of workers. In this task the problem of seeking co-operation 
and collaboration from labour unions, employers and governments is 
widely recognized. In considering improvements it may be wise to 
examine the questions and issues raised below: 

The goals of adult education of workers. The education of workers 
is concerned with the improvement of the quality of life and it is aimed at 
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meeting needs at individual and group leveL The goals, therefore, must 
outline not only national objectives but also take into account the views 
and needs of groups and individuals. In the.plarining process for develop- 
ment, consideration must be given to the importance of placing due 
weight on social factors in which the continuing education of the working 
class is clearly an important clement. 

The scope and content of education of workers. The content of edu- 
cation of workers will no doubt be determined by national, community 
and individual goals. A\ important consideration is to bring consumers 
into consultations on a *- 'la in order to avoid determining content sole- 
ly on the advice of centralis specialists and political leaders. Of utmost 
importance is the ^learning needs of women workers whose number is in- 
creasing, and thosS' in the unorganized sector who arc severely deprived. 
Special attention should be paid to handicapped and disabled workers 
who have the potential to make a valuable contribution and deserve en- 
couragement. 

Agencies and their roles. A great variety of agencies arc involved in 
the education of the working class: governmental and non-governmental 
organizations, universities, trade unions and co-operative and business 
undertakings. Apart from sharpening their role, there is a need to estab- 
lish a close relationship between the statutory and non-statutory agencies 
so that al! available resources can be used ; n a co-ordinated and co-oper- 
ative manner to the benefit of the working class as a whole. 

Administration. The responsibility of education of workers is 
presently vested ii> different agencies. Literacy programmes, for example, 
are undertaken by the Ministry of Education; labour education and tech- 
nical training is considered the domain of the Ministry of Labour and other 
public authorities as well as trade unions. Questions related to govern- 
mental control over those agencies of education of workers may have* to 
be examined. Because of the multiplicity of agencies, co-ordinating 
machinery is of the greatest significance. Th^ means of co-ordination may 
be both formal and informal; the formal is usually statutory and the latter 
is of a voluntary nature. 

Adult education of workers generally lacks legalized status. Yet 
legislation is essential in order to, delineate the framework in which educa- 
tion of workers can operate. This will help to legally enshrine education 
as the workers' right, and workers' education may get to play its part in 
the development process by helping under-privileged and disadvantaged 
groups of workers to improve their conditions. 

Staff training. The development of educational activities of workers 
as an integral part of the total development process depends on people 
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who arc responsible for education and training, whether *s teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, planners, technicians, labour leaders of com- 
mittee members. Recruiting, training and maintaining personnel is there- 
fore a crucial task on which workers' education hinges. All the structures 
and organizations become meaningless without competent people. Tiic 
Asian countries have developed some expertise by utilizing their own 
experiences, but this particular area calls for greater support from tKe re- 
gional organizations to promote inter-country sharing of expertise to 
strengthen training structures at the national and regional level. The desir- 
ability of promoting this form of aid and support deserves priority con- 
sideration. 

Research and development. Industrialization is a new experience for 
most of the countries of the region and hence they are inexperienced in 
evolving appropriate structures for research related to workers' education 
and development. This will involve linking universities, special institu- 
tions, departments and agencies concerned with the education of workers 
and staffing and financing them. 

Methods, materials and media. The review of programmes under- 
taken by various agencies reveals that the approaches employed are unsuit- 
able and fail to sustain the interests of the workers who arc under no com- 
pulsion to participate in the learning process. If adult workers are treated 
as children there will be resistance. The traditional 'talk and chalk' 
method will have to be replaced by appropriate written materials; and if 
greater numbers arc involved, the use of correspondence courses, radio 
and TV has to be considered. 

Communications and flow of information. Workers' education cm- 
braces a multitude of activities, covers a wide range of subjects at various 
levels and takes place in many public and private institutions. Hence it Is 
easy for one institution to work in isolation and fail to profit by the 
other's experience. The institution of a system through which useful in- 
formation could be gathered and disseminated is a point which should 
receive consideration. 

International support. There arc a number of organizations that are 
international or regional in character and which affect structures or pro- 
grammes in Asian countries. Most of the international organizations deal 
with education and training of workers. The major international and inter- 
governmental organizations that are involved in the education and training 
of workers are the ILO, Unesco, UNDP, the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the Asian-South Pacific Bureau of 
Adult Education (ASPBAE). Of these, the ILO and Unesco are the organ- 
izations which have an overall mandate in the area of comprehensive adult 
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education of workers. The interest of other specialized agencies is also 
seen. Certain bilateral agencies have recently shown marked interest in 
promoting the education and training of workers. The type of support 
given by the international agencies to strengthen the national programmes 
needs to be defined. This might provide guidance in the formulation of 
national programmes and strengthen the ongoing activities initiated by 
governments in the Asian region. 

Towards, an appropriate strategy. The education of workers, both in 
the organized and unorganized sectors constitutes a special aspect of con- 
tinuing education, requiring its own strategics, institutional arrangements 
and techniques. Some of the countries in the region have realized this and 
there arc moves towards well planned action. But if workers* education 
benefits only the 10 per cent or less of the workers who arc employed in 
the formal sector and leaves out the 90 per cent in the informal sector in- 
equalities are bound to persist; for the majority of the working class will 
be left out of the mainstream of development. The biggest challenge, 
therefore, is how to involve all the workers in the process of lifelong edu- 
cation so as to improve their quality of life and enable them to contribute 
to and benefit from socio-economic development. 
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